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PBEFACE 


TO 


THE     SECOND    EDITION. 


While  my  primary  object  in  this  edition  has  been,  as  before, 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  own  investigations,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  present  to  the  reader  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  central  nervous  system  in 
accordance  with  what  seem  to  me,  after  extensive  and  critical 
survey,  the  best  established  facts  of  recent  physiological  and 
pathological  research. 

The  book  has  been  almost  entirely  re- written;  a  good 
deal  has  been  added  ;  and  not  a  few  modifications  have  been 
made,  chiefly  in  matters  of  detail  and  methods  of  explanation. 
The  principal  doctrines  formerly  advocated  in  respect  to  the 
localisation  of  cerebral  functions  are  maintained  in  all  essentials 
unchanged. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  Dr.  Sevan  Lewis,  of  the  West  Biding 
Asylum,  for  many  beautiful  sections  and  drawings  illustrative 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  to  my 
colleague  Dr.  C.  E.  Beevor  for  much  valuable  assistance  in 
general. 


34  Cavendish  Square  :  October  1886. 


PEEFAOE 


TO 


THE     FIRST    EDITION. 


My  chief  object  in  this  book  has  been  to  present  to  the 
student  of  physiology  and  psychology  a  systematic  exposition 
of  the  bearing  of  my  own  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in 
general,  with  the  view  more  especially  of  pointing  out  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  nerve 
centres.  Throughout  I  have  aimed  at  a  concise  digest  rather 
than  an  encyclopaedic  account  of  the  various  researches  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  has  been 
built  up. 


16  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  : 

October  1876. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  physiology  of  greater  import- 
ance and  general  interest  than  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
there  are  few  which  present  to  experimental  investigation  con- 
ditions of  greater  intricacy  and  complexity.  No  one  who  has 
attentively  studied  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  numerous 
investigators  in  this  field  of  research  can  help  being  struck  by 
the  want  of  harmony,  and  even  positive  contradictions,  among 
the  conclusions  which  apparently  the  same  experiments  and 
the  same  facts  have  led  to  in  different  hands.  And  when  the 
seemingly  well-established  facts  of  experimentation  on  the 
brains  of  the  lower  animals  are  compared  with  those  of  clinical 
observation  and  morbid  anatomy  in  man,  the  discord  between 
them  is  frequently  so  great  as  to  lead  many  to  the  opinion 
that  physiological  investigation  on  the  lower  animals  is  little 
calculated  to  throw  true  ight  on  the  functions  of  the  human 
brain.  These  disorepancies  appear  less  unaccountable  when 
the  methods  of  exi)erimentation  and  the  subjects  of  experiment 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Up  to  quite  a  recent  date,  the 
l)rincipal  method  pursued  by  investigators  into  the  functions 
of  the  brain  consisted  in  observing  the  results  following 
the  destruction,  by  various  means,  of  different  parts  of  the 
encephalon. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  operations  necessary  to  expose 
the  brail  for  purposes  of  experiment,  and  the  fact  that  the 
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various  parts  of  the  encepbalon,  though  anatomically  distinct, 
are  yet  so  intimately  combined  and  related  to  each  other  as 
to  form  a  complex  whole,  make  it  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
establishment  of  lesions  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  any  one 
part  should  produce  such  general  perturbation  of  the  functions 
of  the  organ  as  a  whole,  as  to  render  it  at  least  highly  difficult 
to  trace  any  uncomplicated  connection  between  the  symptoms 
produced  and  the  lesion  as  such.     Moreover,  the  degree  of 
evolution  of  the  central  nervous  system,  from  the  simplest  re- 
flex mechanism  up  to  the  highest  encephalic  centres,  and  the 
differences  as  regards  the  relative  independence  or  subordina- 
tion of  the  lower  to  the  higher  centres,  according  as  we  ascend 
or  descend  the  animal  scale,  introduce  other  complications,  and 
render  the  application  of  the  results  of  experiment  on  the  brain 
of  a  frog,  or  a  pigeon,  or  a  rabbit,  without  due  qualification,  to 
the  physiology  of  the  human  brain,  very  questionable  ;  or  even 
lead  to  conclusions  seriously  at  variance  with  well-established 
facts  of  clinical  and  pathological  observation.     Notwithstand- 
ing these  difldculties  and  discrepancies,  many  of  which  will 
be  found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  experiments  on  animals,  under  conditions  selected  and 
varied  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  are  alone  capable  of  fur- 
nishing precise  data  for  sound  inductions  as  to  the  fimctions 
of  the  brain  and  its  various  parts  ;  the  experiments  performed 
for  us  by  nature,  in  the  form  of  diseased  conditions,  being 
rarely  limited,   or  free  from  such  complications  as  render 
analysis  and   the   discovery  of  cause   and  effect   extremely 
difficult,  and  in  many  cases  practically  impossible.     The  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  of  investigation  opens  up  new  fields  of 
inquiry,  and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.     The  dis- 
covery of  the  electric  excitability  of  the  brain  by  Fritsch  and 
Hitzig  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  researches  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  thrown  a  new  light  on  many  obscure  points 
in  cerebral  physiology  and  pathology.    Though  great  advances 
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have  been  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  much,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  done.  We  are  still  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  inquiry,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  time  has 
even  yet  arrived  for  an  attempt  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
the  brain  and  its  functions.  To  thoughtful  minds  the  time 
may  seem  as  far  off  as  ever ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  re- 
view and  systematise  the  knowledge  we  have  so  far  acquired, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  how  much  still  remains  to 
be  conquered. 


STEUCTURE 

OP  THE 

BEAIN    AND    SPINAL    COED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CEREBRO- SPINAL  CENTRES. 

§  1.  The  following  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  is  intended  mainly  to  facilitate  the  exposition  of 
the  details  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  investigations 
by  which  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  as 
yet  been  determined. 

The  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  still 
in  many  respects  exceedingly  obscure.  Some  great  facts 
have  been  firmly  established  by  a  concurrence  of  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  pathological  research,  but  many  others, 
founded  merely  on  histological  examination,  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  hypotheses  than  of  demonstrated  fact,  and 
cannot  be  safely  relied  on  either  in  support  of  or  in  opposition 
to  the  results  of  physiological  or  pathological  experiments. 

The  difficulties  of  cerebro-spinal  histology  are  enormous, 
and  many  connections  and  relations  which  are  des  bribed  by 
one  set  of  investigators  as  real  are  found  by  others,  equally 
competent,  as  merely  apparent.  Of  the  various  ambitious  and 
all  too  premature  schemes  of  the  minute  structural  relations 
of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  tracts  and  centres  proposed  for  our 
acceptance  no  two  agree  even  in  fundamental  particulars. 

Especially  fruitful  in  reliable  results  of  recent  years,  and 
likely  to  yield  many  more  in  years  to  come,  has  been  the 
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Wallerian  method  of  determining  the  structural  and  func- 
tional relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  tracts,  by  a 
study  of  the  position  and  direction  of  the  lines  of  degenera- 
tion induced  by  artificial  or  pathological  lesions  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  cord.  In  relation  with  this,  also,  facts 
of  great  value,  but  more  open  to  varieties  of  interpretation, 
have  been  ascertained  by  embryological  investigation  of  the 
respective  periods  and  mode  of  development  of  the  several 
cerebral  and  spinal  tracts,  which  we  owe  mainly  to  Flechsig.* 
But  as  yet  both  methqds  have  established  comparatively  little 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  great  bulk  of  minute 
cerebro-spinal  anatomy  is  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state. 

§  2.  The  cerebro-spinal  centres  consist  of  the  brain,  or 
encephalon,  contained  within  the  skull,  and  the  spinal  cord, 
contained  within  the  vertebral  canal.  The  brain  is  in  relation 
more  or  less  direct  with  the  periphery,  by  which  is  meant  all 
the  organs  of  receptivity  and  activity,  by  means  of  thirty-one 
pairs  of  spinal,  and  twelve  (or,  according  to  English  anatomy, 
nine)  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  These  nerves  are  separable 
into  two  great  divisions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions which  they  subserve.  The  one  set  carry  impressions 
from  the  periphery  to  the  cord  and  brain,  and  are  therefore 
called  afferent  nerves ;  while  the  other  convey  impulses  from 
the  brain  and  cord  to  the  periphery,  and  are  therefore  termed 
efferent.  The  most  prominent  functions  performed  by  these 
nerves  being  the  conveyance  of  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
stimuli  respectively,  the  restricted  terms  sensory  and  motor  are 
commonly  employed  in  lieu  of  the  wider  terms  afferent  and 
efferent. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  cord  by  two  roots ; 
the  one  of  which,  the  efferent  or  motor  (6,  fig.  2),  arises  from 
the  anterior  or  ventral  aspect ;  the  other,  the  afferent  or  sen- 
sory (6,  fig.  2),  from  the  posterior  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cord. 
The  two  roots  remain  separate  for  a  short  distance,  during 
which  the  posterior  passes  through  a  ganglion  (6',  fig.  2)  or 
collection  of  nerve  cells,  and  then  unite  to  form  one  trunk  (7, 
fig.  2),  which  is  therefore  a  mixed  nerve,  composed  both  of 
afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

'  Dk  Leitungsbahnen  im  Gchim  und  RUckenmarh^  1876. 
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Shortly  after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina 
the  spinal  nerves  enter  into  commnnication  with  the  gangliated 
cords  of  the  sympathetic  nervona  system  (fig.  1,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &«.) 
which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  This  system 
of  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
cerebro-Fpinal  Bystem,  epeeiaJly  innervates  the  walls  of  the 
viscera  and  blood-vessels. 

The  spinal  nerves,  in  their  conrse  to  the  periphery,  in 
many  caBes  form  junctions  or  anastomoses  with  each  other, 
whereby  nerve  trunks  are  formed  composed  of  nerves  derived 
from  different  roots,  and  these  agEun  form  subsidiary  divisions 


and  junctions ;  so  that  a  complicated  plexus  is  the  result,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  anatomically  to  trace  the  fibres  of  the 
individual  roots  from  which  they  spring. 

Two  of  these  plexuses  require  special  consideration  ;  vis. 
the  brachial  plexus  (fig.  1,  cv-di),  from  which  the  nerves  of 
the  upper  extremity  are  derived ;  and  the  Inmbo-sacral  plexus 
(fig.  1,  Li-siv),  from  which  come  the  nerves  of  the  lower 
extremity.  The  plexiform  arrangements  of  the  nerves  have 
important  functional  significations,  some  of  which  will  be 
considered  below. 
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5  3.  The  spiual  cord,  which  in  maa  extends  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  atlas  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it 
tapers  to  a  point  (Jiliim  term i mile),  is  uniformly  cylindrical 
in  shape  except  at  the  points  of  origin  of  the  roots  forming  the 
brachial  and  lurabo-sacral  plexuses.  Here  the  diameters  are 
increased,  giving  rise  to  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements 
respectively  (fig.  1).  The  cord  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
halves  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal  fissures  [a/, 
pf,  figs.  3,  4,  5),  and  the  two  halves  are  connected  together  by 
a  commtB6ure,  which  is  seen  on  cross  section  to  be  formed  by 
an  anterior  (Kirtion,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior 
fissure,  and  termed  the  while  coiiimissiire  {a  c,  fig.  3},  and  a  grey 
portiou,  the  grey  cammisaiire  (p  c),  in  which  there  is  a  more  or 
less  distinct  canal,  the  central  canal  (c  c),  which  is  the  remnant 
of  the  hollow  tube  from  which  both  cord  and  brain  were 
developed. 

The  cord  is  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter. 

The  grey  matter  ha«  the  appearance  of  a  double  crescent 
united  by  the  commissure.  The  horns  of  the  crescent  are 
termed  the  anterior  (i)  and  posterior  (p)  horns  respectively. 
The  sbajie  of  the  horns  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  cord 
(figs.  3,  4,  5),  but  in  general  the  anterior  horns  are  clubbed, 
and  do  not  reach  the  surface,  while  the  posterior  horns 
are  prolonged  to  the  groove  into  which  the  posterior  roots 
enter. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  boms  contains  hirge  multi- 
polar nerve  cells  arranged  in  groups  (tie,  ai,  in  figs,  3,  4,  5), 
embedded  in  a  dense  spongy  network  composed  largely  of  nerve 
fibres  and  fine  processes  of  the  nerve  cells.  Of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  multipolar  cells  one  is  continued  as  the  axis 
cylinder  of  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots.  The  others 
— the  protoplasmic  i)roces8e8 — help  to  form  the  dense  network, 
of  which  the  grey  matter  is  largely  composed,  which  connects 
together  difi'erent  cell  groujis,  and  probably  forms  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  cells  and  the  various  tracts  with 
which  they  are  in  relation. 

The  gi'ey  matter  of  the  posterior  horns  contains  also  some 
multipolar  cells  of  smaller  aize  and  more  spindle  shape  than 
those  of  the  anterior  horns.   They  are  also  much  less  numerouf , 
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and  are  not  aggregated  in  groups.  These  Cflls  also  possess 
axis  cylinder,  and  protoplasmic,  processta.  But  whether  the 
axiB  cylinder  processes  are  directly  couaected  with  posterior 
nerve  roots,  as  Deiters  supposes,  or  pass  in  the  direction  of 
the  anterior  horns,  aa  Gerlach  holds,  is  not  definitely  deter- 
mined, though  certain  tacts  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates 
would  Bupjwrt  Deiters'  view. 

The  apex  of  the  posterior  horns  is  covered  hy  grey  matter 
similar  to  that  which  surrounds  the  central  canal,  and  is 
termed  the  BiilislanHa  geUitinosa  {gg,  figs.  4,  5} ;  but  though 
this  contains  nerve  elements  it  would  seem,  from  the  researches 
of  Kiihne,  to  consist  mainly  of  a  substance  allied  to  keratin. 

Besides  the  cells  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  proper 
other  cell  groups  have  received  s]>ecial  designations.  One  of 
these,  situated  laterally  to  the  anterior  horn  but  more  or  less 
fused  with  it  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  i^ 
termed  the  i)OBtero^ateraI,  or  intermedin-httend  (/roup  {il,  figs. 
8,  5),  and  consists  of  cells  of  a  spindle  shape,  and  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  anterior  horns  generally.  The  other  group, 
which  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  posterior 
horns,  is  termed  Clarke's  vegicular  ciilumn  (vc,  fig.  4),  and 
consists  of  multipolar  cells,  also  considerably  smaller  than 
those  of  the  anterior  horns. 

The  grey  matter  viewed  longitudinally  forms  a  double 
column  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  The 
width  is  not  uniform.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  there 
are  special  enlargements  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  regions, 
and  these  are  due  mainly  to  the  greater  amount  of  grey 
matter  in  these  situations.  But  throughout  the  whole  cord 
the  grey  matter,  more  particularly  of  the  anterior  horns,  is 
specially  abundant  at  the  junctions  of  the  spinal  ner\es,  so 
that  a  necklace  arrangement  is  visible.  This  is  seen  much 
more  distinctly  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  is  an 
indication  of  the  formation  of  the  spinal  cord  of  segmenii, 
more  or  less  fused  togetlier,  corresponding  to  the  ventral 
ganglionic  chain  of  the  invertehrata  {see  fig.  41). 

The  cells  of  certain  groups  do  not  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord.  Those  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column  are  found 
most  distinctly  in  the  region  extending  between  the  ninth 
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dorsal  and  third  lumbar  nerves.  They  are  found  continuously 
as  high  as  the  seventh  cervical  nerve.  But  homologous  groups, 
more  or  less  detached  from  the  continuous  column,  are  de- 
scribed as  occurring  as  low  as  the  origin  of  the  second  or  third 
sacral  nerve,  and  as  high  as  the  third  cervical  (Stilling). 
Eoss '  traces  their  homologues  also  in  the  cells  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  vagus,  and  Gaskell  ^  arrives  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

§  4.  The  white  matter  of  the  cord  consists  of  tracts  or 
columns  of  nerve  fibres,  which  have  received  special  names 
according  to  their  position  and  connections. 

The  general  term  anterior  column  {a,  figs.  8,  4,  5)  is  given 
to  that  tract  which  lies  between  the  anterior  median  fissure 
and  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  anterior  roots.  Between 
this  point  and  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  roots  lies  the 
lateral  column  (/,  figs.  3,  4,  5),  and  between  this  ajid  the 
posterior  median  fissure  lies  the  posterior  column  Q>). 

But  the  Wallerian  method,  and  the  respective  periods  at 
which  the  nerve  fibres  of  different  tracts  become  invested  with 
a  medullary  sheath,  show  that  the  columns  are  susceptible  of 
further  differentiation  and  specialisation. 

The  Pyramidal  Tracts  (fig.  6,  p,  p'). — These  tiacts,  which 
are  so  called  because  they  are  continuous  with  the  anterior 
l)yramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  If  pa),  consist  of  two 
divisions,  (1)  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  and  (2)  the  lateral 
or  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  The  direct  tract,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pyramid  of  the  same  side,  occupies  the 
region  of  the  anterior  column  immediately  adjoining  the 
anterior  median  fissure.  It  is  also  termed  the  anterior  median 
column  (fig.  6,  t),  or  the  column  of  Tiirck.  The  lateral 
pyramidal  tract  (fig.  6,  p),  which  is  continuous  with  the 
opposite  pyramid,  occupies  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lateral 
column  external  to  the  posterior  cornu. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  diminish  in  size  from  above  down-- 
wards,  the  direct  tract  ceasing  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
region,  while  the  lateral  tract  extends  to  the  lower  extremity 

*  Diseases  of  tlie  ^crvo2is  System^  1881, 

^  *  The  Structure,  Distribution,  and  Function  of  the  Nerves  which  innervate 
the  Visceral  and  Vascular  System,'  Journal  of  Physiology ^  vol.  vii.  No.  1, 
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nf   the   lumbar  enlargement  where  it  comes  to  the  surface 
external  to  the  apes  of  the  posterior  horn. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  are  connected  Tvith  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  lateral  or  crossed  tracts  with 
the  anterior  horns  on  the  same  side  ou  whieh  they  are  eituated, 
and  the  direct  tracts  with  the  same  after  crossing  iu  the  an- 
terior commissure.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  portions 
of  the  pyramid  which  do  not  decuHBate  at  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  ohlouf^ata  cross  ultimately 
through  the  anterior  commissure  on  then-  way  downwards. 


The  decussation  is  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  dorsal 
reyion,  where  the  direct  tracts  cease  generally  to  be  visible. 

The  Dhtct  Cvrebellar  Tracts  (ng.  6,  dc). — On  the  surface 
of  the  lateral  pyramidal  tract  there  is  a  flattened  strand  or 
column,  first  described  by  Foville,  hut  more  minutely  investi- 
gated by  Flechsig,  which  ia  traceable  from  the  region  of  the 
second  or  third  lumbar  nerve  up  to  the  inferior  peduncle  of 
the  cerebellum  (fig.  9,  d  c).  This  tract  receives  fibres  from 
the  cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column  (fig.  4,  r  c),  and  thus 
serves  to  connect  these  cells  with  the  cerebellum. 
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The  Anterior  Root  Zones  (fig.  6,  ar). — The  antero-lateral 
columns  which  remain  after  eh'mination  of  the  pyramidal  and 
direct  cerebellar  tracts  constitute  the  anterior  root  zones. 
In  these  an  anterior  portion  and  a  lateral  portion  are  diflferen- 
tiated,  separated  more  or  less  by  the  lateral  anterior  roots, 
and  also  a  portion  which  intervenes  between  the  lateral 
pyramidal  tract  and  the  grey  matter,  termed  by  Flechsig  the 
lateral  limiting  zone  (fig.  3, /r). 

The  anterior  root  zones  do  not  increase  steadily  from 
below  upwards,  like  the  tracts  formerly  described,  but  vary  in 
size  with  the  spinal  segments,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  appear  to  belong 
to  the  fundamental  spinal  system  proper,  and  serve  to  connect 
the  different  segments  with  each  other,  not  merely  those  on 
the  same  side,  but  in  part  also  those  of  the  other  side  by 
means  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  anterior  division  of 
the  anterior  root  zones,  but  the  relations  of  the  lateral  portion 
are  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  lateral  limiting  zone 
consists  of  smaller  fibres  than  the  others,  and  probably  they 
increase  in  number  from  below  upwards. 

The  Posterior  Median  Columns  {Columns  of  OoU)  (figs.  8, 
4,  5,  p  m ;  and  fig.  6,  o). — Immediately  bounding  the  posterior 
median  fissure  are  two  columns,  one  on  each  side,  of  a  wedge 
shape — the  apex  directed  towards  the  posterior  commissure— 
which  extend  as  distinct  columns  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region.  Farther  downwards  they 
are  not  traceable  as  distinct  columns  in  man,  but  in  the 
monkey  are  distinct  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region  (fig.  8,  p  m). 
These  columns  increase  in  size  from  below  upwards. 

The  exact  relations  of  these  columns  to  the  posterior  roots 
and  posterior  horns  are  not  in  all  respects  agreed  upon,  but 
the  experiments  of  Singer*  would  seem  to  demonstrate  a 
direct  continuity  of  some  at  least  of  the  posterior  roots  in  the 
column  of  Goll ;  for  after  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  upper  sacral  and  lower  lumbar  nerves  in  a  dog  on  the  left 
side,  he  found  a  tract  of  degeneration  in  the  posterior  median 

'  SiUungsber.  d.  k.  Acad,  d,  Wissensch.y  Bd.  Ixxxiv.  Abth.  iii.  ISSl. 
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column  ascending  all  the  way  np  to  the  medulla  oblongata  on 
the  same  side. 

Pogterior  Root  Zones  (Burdach's  Columns)  (fig.  6,  pr). — 
These  are  the  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  which  remain 
after  separation  of  the  posterior  median  columns. 

The  dimensions  of  these  eohimna  vary  with  tlie  number 
and  size  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Thev 
appear  to  l>e  formed  mainly  by  the  fibres  of  the  posterior 
roots  which  enter  them,  but  again  leave  them,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  course,  to  join  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord. 

Tke  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Neri-rg. —  The  most  conflicting 
views  still  erist  as  to  the  course  and  connections  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots. 

With  respect  to  the  anterior  roots  it  appears  well  estal)- 
lished  that  the  majority,  if  not  all  (Laura),  terminate  primarily 
in  the  multipolar  cells  of  one  or  other  of  the  cell  groups  of  the 
anterior  horns  through  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these 
cells.  From  the  cells  of  the  anterior  born  fibres  pass  into  the 
lateral  column  of  the  same  side,  some  also  into  the  anterior 
column  of  the  same  side,  and  a  considerable  number  through 
the  anterior  commissure  to  the  anterior  column  of  the  opposite 
side.  A  passage  of  nerve  roots  to  the  median  group  of  eells 
of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  opposite  side  has  been  described 
hy  Mayser,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Laura.' 

Of  the  posterior  root  fibres  some — the  lateral  division  (see 
fig,  6) — enter  the  apex  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  penetrating 
the  substantia  gelatlnosa  diverge,  brush  fashion,  horizontally 
in  the  direction  of  the  anterior  horns,  as  well  as  upwards 
and  downwards  into  the  substantia  Bjjongiosa.  Others — the 
median  division  (see  fig.  5) — enter  the  posterior  columns  and 
ascend  in  these  a  considerable  distance  before  penetrating  the 
grey  matter.  Some  of  the  fibres,  as  would  appear  from  the 
experiments  of  Singer  above  mentioned,  ascend  directly  in 
the  posterior  median  column,  or  column  of  Goll.  Connec- 
tions have  been  described  between  the  posterior  roots  and  the 
cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column,  also  with  the  solitary  cells 
'  '  Bur  U  Structore  ie  U  Moelle  Epinifoe,'  Arehices  Italitnnet  de  Diulogi^, 
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of  the  posterior  cornu,  and  with  the  lateral  group  of  nerve 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornu. 

From  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  fibres  pass  into  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract,  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

The  connections  between  the  other  cells,  in  which  the 
posterior  roots  terminate,  and  the  colunms  of  the  spinal  cord, 
have  been  so  differently  described  by  Laura  and  others  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  regarded  as  demonstrated.  But  it  is 
probable,  from  physiological  experiment,  that  the  tracts  of 
sensation  decussate  in  the  posterior  commissure,  and  ascend 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  either  in  the  posterior  horns, 
or  in  the  lateral  tracts  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 

§  5.  The  Medulla  Oblongata, —  At  the  upper  border  of  the 
atlas  the  spinal  cord  passes  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
extends  from  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii 
(fig.  7,  pv).  The  course  and  relations  of  the  spinal  centres 
and  tracts  here  become  exceedingly  complex,  owing  to  the 
intercalation  of  other  centres,  and  multiple  comiections  between 
the  cerebellum  and  other  encephalic  centres. 

The  anterior  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  similar  fissure  on  the  anterior  or  ventral  aspect 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  7,  d). 

On  each  side  of  this  are  two  pyramidal  shaped  columns, 
termed  the  anterior  pyramids  (fig.  7,  j>a),  which  decussate 
with  each  other  moie  or  less  completely  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fissure — the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  These  tracts 
are  continuous  with  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  greater  portion  of  each  pyramid  is  continuous  with  the 
lateral  or  crossed  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  while 
the  smaller  portion  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  median 
tract  or  column  of  Tiirck  on  the  same  side.  But,  as  Flechsig 
has  shown,  the  respective  proportion  of  crossed  and  direct 
fibres  in  individual  cases  is  liable  to  great  variation ;  and  in 
some  rare  cases  there  is  no  decussation  at  all,  each  pyramid 
passing  directly  into  the  anterior  median  column  of  the  sajne 
side. 

The  rest  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  or  anterior 
root  zones,  are  thrust  out  of  their  original  position  by  the 
pyramids,  and   disappear  beneath  and  around  the  olivary 
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ho'ly,  which  standa  out  with  well-defined  prominence  on  the 
antero-lateml  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig,  7,  o). 

The  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  epiual  cord  ceases 
abruptly  at  the  lower  posterior  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
hy  the  opening  up  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  the  sides  of  which  constitute  in  a  general 


— Ttew  fram  bcfDK  of  thf  IMnI  liOblongite,  Pona  Tirolll.  CmnOnbri.  An.  (iftor 

Mia) On  tlM  rlgbt  ildf  tin  ooimliitloiu  of  tbc  ccntnl  lobe,  or  IiUnd  nf  Rril. 

m  bmi  laft :  on  ths  lift  ihs  InoUlim  hu  b«H)  ourrisd  bstwHO  tbe  oiitlo  thilHinni 
,  _iB  olfhTtoTT  iTkot  cat  thon.  ti.  Ibe  left  ogjiii] 
,    If,  tiw  rlglit  optlo  tnot.    Tk.  Tlie  cut  larfaoe 


.M  fflotB-phorpienl.    vijib^  Ibofpliu]  »ooeHoi7.    IX^  the  bn»fflDw^  J  . 

ibe  Oocwalm.   |M.  tu*  nBtorlor  pj«m!iL    o.  llu'  oll«ry  b«tf.    •".  *l«  nnltonu 

linn  nl  tlw  nrtmi^K    to,  Un  uiteriBC  odIomd.    ti.  Vat  lotml  cdIubui  at  the  apUA^ 

sense  the  restiform  tracts  or  inferior  peduncliis  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  point  where  the  posterior  median  columns  diverge 
is  termed  the  culnnms  scriptoriug.  The  columns  which  are 
the  continuation  of  the  columns  of  Goll  are  here  called  the 
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of  the  posterior  cornu,  and  with  the  lateral  group  of  nerve 
cells  of  the  anterior  cornu. 

From  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  fibres  pass  into  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract,  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

The  connections  between  the  other  cells,  in  which  the 
posterior  roots  terminate,  and  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
have  been  so  differently  described  by  Laura  and  others  that 
nothing  definite  can  be  regarded  as  demonstrated.  But  it  is 
probable,  from  physiological  experiment,  that  the  tracts  of 
sensation  decussate  in  the  posterior  commissure,  and  ascend 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  either  in  the  posterior  horns, 
or  in  the  lateral  tracts  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 

§  5.  The  Medulla  Oblongata. —  At  the  upper  border  of  the 
atlas  the  spinal  cord  passes  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
extends  from  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii 
(fig.  7,  pv).  The  course  and  relations  of  the  spinal  centres 
and  tracts  here  become  exceedingly  complex,  owing  to  the 
intercalation  of  other  centres,  and  multiple  connections  between 
the  cerebellum  and  other  encephalic  centres. 

The  anterior  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  similar  fissure  on  the  anterior  or  ventral  aspect 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  7,  d). 

On  each  side  of  this  are  two  pyramidal  shaped  columns, 
termed  the  anterior  pyramids  (fig.  7,  pa),  which  decussate 
with  each  other  moi*e  or  less  completely  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fissure — the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.  These  tracts 
are  continuous  with  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  greater  portion  of  each  pyramid  is  continuous  with  the 
lateral  or  crossed  tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord,  while 
the  smaller  portion  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  median 
tract  or  column  of  Tiirck  on  the  same  side.  But,  as  Flechsig 
has  shown,  the  respective  proportion  of  crossed  and  direct 
fibres  in  individual  cases  is  liable  to  great  variation ;  and  in 
some  rare  cases  there  is  no  decussation  at  all,  each  pyramid 
passing  directly  into  the  anterior  median  column  of  the  same 
side. 

The  rest  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns,  or  anterior 
root  zones,  are  thrust  out  of  their  original  position  by  the 
pyramids,  and   disappear  beneath   and   around   the  olivary 
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■    fco'/.Vi  which  Btands  oat  with  well-defined  promiuence  on  the 

H    ftutero-Iateral  a&pect  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  7,  o). 

W  The  posterior  median   fissure  of  the  spinal  cord   ceases 

abruptly  at  the  lower  posterior  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblonpata, 

by  the  opening  up  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spmal  cord  into 

the  fourth  ventricle,  the  sides  of  which  constitute  in  a  general 


Bense  the  restiform  tracts  or  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  point  where  the  posterior  median  columns  diverge 
is  termed  the  cnlnmus  srriploriiig.  The  columns  which  are 
the  continuation  of  the  columns  of  GoU  are  here  called  the 
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funiculi  gracilcs,  and  they  are  seen  to  Bwell  at  the  calamn 
into  a  club  Bhape,  owing  to  the  development  in  each  of  -ij 
nucleus  termed  the  elarale  nucleug  (fig.  8,  *]. 

Immediately   exterual   to   the   funiculi    gracilea    are 
columns  which  are  continuous  with  the  columnB  of  Burdai 
and  are  here  called  the  funiculi  ciinenti.     These  also  contw 
each   a   special  nucleus  of  grey  matter  termed   the  cuneai 
nuchu,(&g.9.nc). 

External  to  the  cuneate  fasciculus  and  nucleus  anothoj 
column  is  capable  of  differentiation ;  a  column  which  is  i 
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tinuous  with  the  posterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  hei 
considerably  enlarged.  The  column  is  termed  the  colnis 
of  Buiando,  and  the  grey  matter,  the  tubercle  of  Molant 
(fig.  9,  ( R). 

Into  the  restiform  tract  pa^see  also  a  special  division  oti 
the  lateral  column — the  direct  cerebellar  tract  (lig.  9,  d  c). 

Other  fibres  are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  lateral  aspect  of?1 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  restiform  tract,  and  to  cross  the 
surface  of  the  olivary  body  and  pyramid  to  the  middle  line. 
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A  special  buudle  of  these  arcuate  fibres,  which  crosses  be- 
neath the  lower  margin  of  the  olivary  body,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  arcifnnn  band  of  Solly  (tig.  9,/rt). 

Of  these  various  columns  and  tracts  the  course  of  the 
anterior  pjTamids  ia  alone  clear.  They  ascend  in  the  same 
relative  position  upirards  through  the  pons  to  the  crura 
cerebri  (fig,  7,  p). 

When  a  transverse  section  is  made  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  (fig.  10)  it  is  seen 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  fibres  from  the 
lateral  tracts  to  the  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side,  the  anterior 
horns  are  detached  h'om  the  central  grey  matter  and  pushed 
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out  laterally.  The  posterior  horns  also  become  much  modi- 
fied. Wliile  the  basal  portion  adjacent  to  the  central  grey 
Bnbstance  maintains  its  original  position,  the  neck  is  i)ro- 
longed  out  laterally,  and  the  apex  swells  into  a  head,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  tubercle  of  Rolando  {fig,  10,  c  p). 

Posteriorly  the  grey  matter  of  the  funiculi  graciles  and 
funiculi  cuneati  begins  to  ap]>ear  as  offshoots  &om  the  basal 
portion  of  the  posterior  horns  (fig.  10,  N^,  and  N  (.'}.  Higher 
up,  where  the  central  canal  opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
basal  portion  of  the  grey  matter  forms  a  ring  round  the  central 
canal,  of  which  the  ventral  portion  is  the  representative  of  the 
anterior  horns,  and  the  dorsal  of  the  posterior.  The  detached 
portion  of  the  anterior  boms  ia  represented  only  by  collections 
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of  cells  laterally  situated  in  an  area  which,  owing  to  its  aspect, 
is  termed  the  reticular  formation. 

When  a  section  is  made  at  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the 
olivary  bodies  (fig?.  11)  the  central  canal  is  fully  opened  np, 
and  the  grey  matter  which  formed  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
central  canal  is  spread  out  laterally  on  the  floor  of  the  fonrth 
ventricle,  while  the  ventral,  or  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves, 
remains  close  to  the  middle  line. 


The  olicary  hody  {fig.  11,  o)  has  the  appearance  of  a  wavy 
capsule  open  towards  the  middle  line,  and  contains  a  rich 
collection  of  small  multipolar  cells.  Other  aggregations  of 
nerve  cells  more  or  less  detached  have  received  special  names, 
(parolivary  body,  nucleus  of  the  pyramid,  fig.  11,  a  ol). 

The  pyramids  pursue  their  course  upwards  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  before.  Between  the  pyramids,  olivary 
bodies,  and  the  grey  matter  and  tracts  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  central  area  is  occupied  by  the 
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reticuhr  formatwn  (fig.  11).  This  ia  divided  by  the  roots  of 
the  hypoglossal  or  twelfth  craukl  uerve  into  a  median  area,  a 
—bounded  internally  by  the  raphe,  r— and  a  lateral  area,  l. 
The  niedidu  area  consista  almost  exclusively  of  medullary 
fibres,  while  the  lateral  area  contains  also  numerous  nerve 
cells.  In  both  areas  there  is  a  complex  interlacement  of 
longitudinal  and  arciform  fibres  which  cross  the  longitudinal 
bmidles  in  all  directions.  Into  the  reticular  formation  are 
traceable  the  anterior  root  zones  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in 
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BQch  manner  that  the  zones  of  the  anterior  columns  pass  into 
the  median  area,  and  those  of  the  lateral  columns  into  the 
lateral  area,  where  they  come  into  relation  with  the  scattered 
cells  of  the  reticular  formation  and  with  the  olivary  body, 
These  tracts  are  supposed  to  be  connected  above  with  the  optic 
thalami  and  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Between  the  olivary  bodies  and  just  above  and  posterior 
to  the  decussation  of  the  pjTamids  there  is  a  well-marked 
decussation  in  the  raphe  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Meynert  has  described  this  as  a  decussation  of  the  posterior 
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columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  apply  themselves  posterior 
and  external  to  the  pyramids,  a  position  which,  according  to 
him,  they  retain  in  the  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri  (fig.  19). 

Flechsig  and  others,  however,  deny  thft,t  these  fibres  have 
any  relation  to  the  pyramids  or  outer  fibres  of  the  crus 
cerebri.  Flechsig  terms  the  region  of  decussation  the  inter- 
olivary  layer.  It  is  derived  from  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei  and  olivary  bodies.  These  decus- 
sate in  this  region  and  ascend  upwards,  not  in  relation  with 
the  pyramids,  but  as  longitudinal  bundles  of  the  reticular 
formation  (fillet),  some  towards  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
thence  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  .internal  capsule,  and 
others,  more  immediately  in  relation  with  the  olivary  bodies, 
to  the  lenticular  nuclei  (fig.  23). 

Meynert,  how^ever,  derives  tlie  greater  portion  of  the 
arcuate  fibres  of  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei  from  the 
olivarv  bodies  and  restiform  tracts  of  the  cerebellum.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  view,  the  restiform  body  passes  to  the  opposite 
olivary  body,  and  thence  into  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei. 
The  connection  of  the  restiform  tract  with  the  opposite  olivary 
body  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  atrophy  of  the  olivary 
body  results  from  extirpation  of  the  opposite  half  of  the 
cerebellum.* 

The  connections  of  the  clavate  and  cuneate  fasciculi  and 
nuclei  are,  however,  far  from  being  satisfactorily  determined. 
Monakow^  holds  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  cuneate 
iasciculus  ascend  to  the  cells  of  Deiters'  nucleus  (fig.  14,  s), 
and  some,  perhaps,  directly  into  the  cerebellum. 

The  restiform  body  proper  is  the  outer  portion  of  the 
inferior  cerebellar  peduncle  (fig.  11,  b),  also  termed  the  res- 
tiform body  in  a  general  sense.  Into  this  can  be  traced  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract,  which  ascends,  and,  judging  from  the 
degeneration  which  ensues  when  it  is  cut,  terminates  in  the 
upper  vermiform  process  of  the  same  side  (Monakow).  Besides 
this  tract,  and  possibly  some  fibres  from  the  cuneate  nucleus, 
the  restiform  body  is  composed  of  arcuate  fibres  from  the 
opposite  olivary  body,  before  mentioned,  and  also  of  fibres 

*  Gudden,  Neurologischas  Centralhlatt,  1882. 
2  Archivf,  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  XIV.  Heft  1. 
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fthe  external  arciform  flbreRi,  which  appear  to  be  in  relation 
with  the  pyramids,  bnt  which,  as  EiUnger  '  suppoBCs,  may  be 
really  derivod  from  the  posterior  colamns  through  the  inter- 
^  olivary  layer. 

B  5  fi.  From  the  prey  matter  of  the  posterior  aspect  (teg- 
r  mentum)  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its  upward  continuation 
into  the  pons,  spring  the  cranial  nerves  from  the  twelfth 
(ninth)  to  the  fifth  inclusive.  Some  of  these — the  twelfth 
(hyiKigloasal),  the  eleventh  (accessory),  the  seventh  (facial), 
the  sisth  (abducens  oculi) — are  purely  motor ;  the  eighth 
(auditory)  purely  seneory ;  the  tenth  (vagus),  the  ninth  (glosso- 
pharyngeal), and  fifth  (trigeminal)  mixed  or  senaori-niotor 
nerves.  The  exact  relations  and  eonnectiouH  of  the  nuclei  of 
origin  of  these  nerves  would  require  a  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion than  can  be  included  in  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  relations.  In  the  accom- 
panying figures  (figs.  12  and  13)  these  are  indicated  in  a 
diagrammatic  manner. 

Just  before  the  opening  up  of  the  central  canal  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  central  grey  substance  which  forms  the 
basal  portion  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  surrounds 
the  canal.  The  ventral  portion  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  (figs.  11  and  12,  su),  which  emerges  from 
the  medulla  between  the  olive  and  pyramid ;  while  the  dorsal 
position  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  accessory-vagus  nerve  (fig. 
1*2,  XI).  A  spinal  nucleus  of  this  nenx.  which  supplies  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  is  traceable  to  the  lateral 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  below  (fig.  12,  xi). 

With  the  openijig  of  the  central  canal  the  ventral  portion 
of  the  grey  matter,  or  motor  column,  remains  close  to  the 
middle  line,  while  the  dorsal  portion  is  spread  out  laterally 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  forms  a  column  which 
gives  origin  to  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (figs.  1 1 , 
12,  X  and  xi). 

On  the  lateral  ventral  aspeet  of  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus 
a  strrtnd  of  fibres  is  seen— /iinifiilus  sotil/iritia  —  i&g.  11,  fs), 
which  can  be  followed  downwards  in  the  cer\ical  portion  of 
■  Neurolog.  Cenlralblatl.  So.  4.  1983. 
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the  cord.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  fibres  connecting  the 
vago-accessoriuB  and  glosso-pbarjmgeal  nnclei  with  the  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  hence  called  the  respiratory  bun^ 
(KrauBe). 

In  the  region  of  the  etriee  acusticffi  a  third  collection  of 
nerve  cells  appears,  which  are  regarded  as  forming  the  nuclei 
of  origin  of  the  eighth  or  auditory  nerve.    The  iimermoBt  of 


this  group  is  termed  the  posterior  median  or  internal  nucleus 
(figs.  12,  13,  Tin;  fig.  14,  Tin'). 

External  to  this,  and  in  close  relation  to  the  cerebellar 
peduncle,  is  another  collection  of  cells,  the  lateral  median  or 
external  nucleus,  or  Deiters'  nucleus  (fig.  14,  s),  Tboi^b  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  con- 
nected with  this  nucleus,  this  is  disputed  by  Laura,  and,  ae 
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re  stated,  Monakow  coneiderB  that  this  niiclens  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  cimeate  fascicle.  The  later  experimenta  of  Vegaa' 
do  not,  however,  eiipport  Monakow's  view.  But  that  the  cells 
of  Deiters'  nucleus  are  not  related  to  the  auditory  nerve 
would  apiHjar  to  lie  proved  by  investigations  of  Onufrowicz,* 
which  show  that  they  undergo  no  atrophy  after  destruction  of 
the  auditory  nerve  or  labyrinth.  This  author  thinks  tljat  the 
relation  of  the  posterior  median  nucleus  (which  Laura  regards 
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as  the  prmcipal  nucleus)  to  the  auditory  nerve  is  doubtful, 
and  his  researches  lead  him  to  beUeve  that  the  true  origin  of 
the  auditory  nerve  is  the  semilunar  shaped  mass  covering  the 
origin  of  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  corresponding 
with  the  tubercuium  acustieura  of  some  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates (tig.  14,  at).  The  strise  acusticie,  which  look  like  the 
^L  direct  continuations  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  auditory 

I  '  Archiv 
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nerve,  have  no  snch  direct  relatione.  Perbape  they  may  be 
indirect  paths  or  connections  through  the  tubercnlum  acasti- 
cum,  though,  as  they  are  sometimes  wanting,  even  this  is 
doubtful. 

Another  group  of  cells  included  in  what  is  generally  termed 
the  anterior  nucleus  (fig.  12,  viii",  viii"' ;  and  fig.  14,  n,,  m  r). 


.    u,  aulHlantU  ^ktUiosL    I.  ]M«nl  mlumii.   L 
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and  apparently  specialty  related  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  forming  what  is  usually  termed  the  anterior 
root,  is  regarded  by  Onu&owicz  as  really  a  formation  homo- 
logous with  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots.  The 
real  origin  of  the  anterior  division  (the  vestibular  nerve)  is 
in  the  vermis  cerebelli  or  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  fourth 
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ventricle,  ventral  to  tiie  superior  cerel)eUar  peduncle.  Tlie 
ftuilitory  nerve  proper,  the  cochlear  or  posterior  division,  arine-i 
mainly  from  the  tubtrciilimi  acnsticam,  but  its  connection 
with  higher  centres  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 

The  sixth  nerve  (abducens  ociili)  springs  from  a  nacieus 
close  to  the  middle  line,  which  ia  practically  a  prolongation 
upwards  of  the  motor  column,  which  gives  origin  to  the  hypo- 
glossal (figs.  12  and  13,  n  ;  and  fig.  15,  n  vi). 

The  seventh  nerve,  however  (the  facial),  though  a  purely 
motor  nerve  does  not  spring  from  the  ventral  column,  but 
from  a  nucleus  occupying  a  position  which  corresponds  to  ihe 
detached  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  in  the  formatio  reticularis. 
To  reach  this  nucleus  the  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve  make  an 
acute  bend  (knee)  round  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  (fig.  13,  tif). 
with  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  also  the  seventh  enters 
into  relation.  From  a  similar  group  of  cells  above  the  facial 
nucleus  spriugs  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve 
(tig.  12,  v).  This  column  extends  from  the  nucleus  uf  the 
facial  as  high  up  as  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 
The  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  ia  in  part  derived  from  a  nucleus 
which  lies  laterally  to  the  motor  root  (fig.  12,  v'),  but  mainly 
from  the  caput  cornu  posterioris,  extending  from  the  tubercle 
of  Hoiando  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  cervical  region, 
as  far  as  the  second  or  third  segment  (figs.  12,  13,  v";  atid 
figs.  11,  14,  and  15,  v).  Some  sensory  roots  have  a'so  been 
traced  into  the  cerebellum.  A  considerable  centre  of  origin 
of  the  fifth  nerve  ia  a  group  of  large  vesicular  cells  which 
surround  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (fig.  16,  v).  The  roots  derived 
from  this  nucleus  have  been  described  by  Meynert  and  others 
as  sensory,  but  Henle  and  Forel  consider  that  tjiey  belong  to 
the  portio  minor  or  motor  division  of  the  fifth. 

The  various  nuclei  described  are  connected  eommissurally, 
and  with  strands,  crossing  in  their  ascent,  proceeding  to  the 
cerebrum.  But  the  varioiia  paths  have  not  been  ascerlained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  A  relationship  of  special  im- 
portance, however,  has  Ijeen  ascertained  by  Duval  and  Laborde. 
A  direct  connection  esists  between  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  and 
certain  fibres  of  the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves  of  the  oppo- 
lite  Bide.    This  is  established  through  speciuJly  differentiated 
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tracts,  which  occupy  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  formatio  retica- 
laris,  and  are  termed  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles  (figs. 
15,  L  j>,  16,  l).  In  these  bundles  also  probably  run  fibres  which 
associate  other  motor  nuclei  with  each  other,  as  they  maintain 
a  constant  relation  to  the  ventral,  or  motor,  column  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  its  continuation  upwards  in 
the  pons. 

§  7.  In  the  pons  Varolii  the  ascending  longitudinal  tracts 
are  traversed  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the 


cerebellum,  which  form  a  superficial  and  deep  layer,  inter- 
wearing  in  the  median  line  or  raphe.  The  pyramidal  strands 
are  divided  into  separate  groups  or  loculaments  by  the  trans- 
verse fibres,  and  numbers  of  large  multipolar  cells  occupy  the 
interstices  (fig.  16,  c).  In  some  animals  the  deep  fibres  of 
the  pons  are  risible  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pyramids,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  the  trapezium  (fig.  9,  t).  It  is  evident, 
from  the  greater  sectional  area  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the 
pons,  than  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  they  here  receive  a 
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leesion  of  fibrcB,  derived  both  from  the  nuclei  of  this 
region  and  from  the  cerebelluiu.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  direct  passa;^  of  cerebellar  fibres  into  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  It  is  probable  that  the  connection  between  the  cere- 
bellar peduncles  and  the  pjTamidal  strands  is  establiahed 
indirectly  through  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  pons  {nucli'wi 
ponlin). 

The  anatomical  in vea ligation b  of  Meynert,  confirmed  by 
pathology,  show  that  the  connection  between  the  pyramids  and 
cerebellar  peduncles  is  a  crossed  one,  i.e.  the  left  peduncle  being 
related  to  the  right  pyramid,  and  the  right  peduncle  to  the 
left  p>-ramid.  Hence  the  cerebellar  lobes  are  in  relation  with 
the  pyramidal  tracts  on  the  same  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  see- 
ing that  the  pyramidal  tracts  decussate  more  or  less  completely 
at  the  loner  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Numerous  other  arcuate  tibres  exist  iu  the  pone  in  addition 
to  those  above  mentioned,  but  their  relations  are  still  very 
imperfectly  determined. 

§  8.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  posterior  region  or  teg- 
mentum, and  following  the  course  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  we 
find  that  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  tlie  great  transverse 
system  of  the  pons,  they  emerge  in  the  base  or  foot  of  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  or  crura  certbri  (fig.  7,  p). 

The  crui-a  cerebri  diverge  from  each  other  slightly  in 
their  course  upwards,  and  disappear  into  the  base  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  (fig.  17).  On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  cerelielhim,  are 
situated  the  corjiora  qiiailri;iemina  (in  mammals)  or  corpora 
bigemina  or  optic  lobes  (in  birds,  frogs,  and  fishes)  (figs.  43-45 
b).  The  anterior  pair  of  tubercles  are  termed  the  natts,  and 
the  posterior  pair  the  testfs  (fig.  18,  n  and  t). 

These  ganglia  lie  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  optic 
thalami  with  which  they  appear  to  be  respectively  connected. 
The  connection  with  the  cerebellum  is  through  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  or  procftsris  a  eerehelh*  ad  testes 
8,  5;  fig.  18,  ps).  They  extend  superficially  between 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  testes,  and  between  the  two  is  a  thin  transverse  lamina 
sailed  the  valve  of  Vieusscm  (fig.  18,  vv). 
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The  superior  cerebeUar  peduncles  in  reality  pass  nnA 
neath  the  ganglia  of  tfie  corpora  quadrigemiua,  and  converge 
and  decussate  through  a  group  of  cells  lying  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line  uaderneath  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina.  These  ceU  groups  constitute  each  the 
red  nucleus  or  nucleus  trgmenti  (fig.  19,  h  n).  The  red  nucleus 
seems  to  be  the  primary  terminua  of  the  superior  cerebellaj 
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peduncle,  but  beyond  this  the  fibres  have  been  variously 
traced.  Flechsig  traces  them  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  (fig,  "23), 
and  also  through  the  optie  thalamus  into  the  corona  radinUi. 

Passing  into  the  base  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua  between 
the  superior  and  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  a  tract 
gf  fibres  is  seen  (fig.  7,  6),  whose  course  is  almost  transverse 
to  the  longitudinal  strands  of  the  crus.     This  is  the  fillet  or 
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lemmtcus.  These  fibres  come  from  a  tract  ^thicb  on  cross 
section  of  the  pous  (tig.  16,  f',  f')  is  seen  to  form  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  reticular  formation  posterior  to  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  This  more  or  less  differentiated  layer  of  the  reticular 
formation  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  root 
zones  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  relations  of  the  fibres  forming 
the  fillet  have  been  cUfl'erently  described  by  diflferent  anatomists. 
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Meynert  terms  those  which  lie  most  external  the  lower  fillet 
or  foot  of  the  fillet  (fig.  16,  f'),  and  traces  them  to  the  testes. 
The  middle  or  chief  part  of  the  fillet  he  terms  the  upper  fillet 
(fig.  16, i"').  These  he  traces  to  the  nates.  The  mesial  fibres 
he  traces  to  certain  bundles  which  appear  to  pass  from  the 
Lprus  cerebri  into  the  origin  of  the  locus  niger  and  tegmentum 
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(ped.  gubgt.  nigr<e).  Fleehsig  includea  in  the  fillet  a  large 
bundle  of  longitudinal  tracts  aBCending  from  the  interolivary 
layer  into  the  lenticular  nucleus  {ansa  lenttcvlaru),  and  a 
emaller  bundle  which  he  terms  the  upper  iillet  and  which  be 
traces  into  the  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  (HaubeDBtrahlong) 
From  the  tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  spnng  the 
arms  or  bracha  Ihose  from  the  anterior  pair  are  termed 
the  anterior  brachia  (fig  16  h  a)  and  are  more  or  less  direct 
continuations  of  the  optic  tracts  Each  brachium  can  be 
traced  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus  to 
a  small  tubercle,  the  corpus  gemculatum  externum  (fig    18, 


no.  10.— Frontal  SkUoh  at  the  OorpoiB  QiudrtK«niliia  of  UoDker— at  tba  oiJgiD  ot 
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eg  e),  and  thence  into  the  optic  tract  (fig.  18,  o  t,  and  fig.  7,  u). 
The  brachia  of  the  posterior  tubercles  pass  directly  forward, 
and  appear  to  end  in  two  small  tubercles  placed  somewhat 
external  to  the  tubercles  above  mentioned  and  termed  the 
corpora  geniculata  interna  (fig.  18,  cgi).  The  optic  tracts 
seem  to  be  connected  with  these  tubercles  also,  but  there  is  no 
real  passage  of  fibres  from  the  optic  nerve  into  them  (§  21). 

§  9.  When  a  section  is  made  transversely  to'  the  emra 
cerebri  the  corpora  quadrigemina  have  the  appearance  of  a 
bridge,  or  arch,  over  a  canal  which  is  continuous  with  the 
fourth  ventricle  below,  and  the  third  ventricle  above.     This 
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canal,  which  ir  the  remnant  of  that  portion  of  the  embryonip 
cerebro- spinal  tube  termed  the  mesencephalon,  has  received 
the  name  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  iter  a  tertio  ad  qii'irlnm 
rentriculum  (fig.  19,  v). 

The  qua^lrigeminal  arch  is  composed  of  grey  matter  inter- 
laced with  fibres  of  the  brachia  and  arcuate  fibres  of  the  fillet 
vhich  decussate  above  the  a<)ueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  also 
of  fibres  which  connect  the  corpora  qundrigemina  with  the 
hemispheres. 

Round  the  canal  is  the  central  grey  substance,  at  the 
periphery  of  which  is  a  layer  of  large  vesicular  cells  which 
give  origin  to  one  of  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  (fig.  16,  v). 
Situated  ventrally  to  the  canal  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
are  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerves 
(tig.  19,  Mo).  Somewhat  posterior  and  external  to  these  cell 
groups  are  situated  the  nuclei  of  the  fourth  or  trochlear  nerves. 
These  ariae  superficially  from  the  valve  of  Vieussens  just 
posterior  to  the  testes.  In  the  valve  the  respective  neiTes 
decussate  with  each  other  (fig.  16,  d)  in  order  to  reach  the 
nncleuB  of  the  opposite  side.  In  close  relation  with  these 
nuclei  are  seen  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundles  (fig.  19,  f  lI, 
which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  23).  connect  the  nuclei  of  the 
sixth  nerves  with  the  oculo-motor  and  trochlear  nerves. 

The  great  mass  of  the  crura,  between  the  quadrigeminal 
arch  and  the  foot  of  the  crus  (fig,  19,  c),  is  the  continuation 
of  the  tegmentum,  formed  by  the  longitudinal  bundles  of  the 
reticular  formation  and  fillet,  together  with  the  fibres  from 
the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  decussating  into  the  red 
nuclei.  The  red  nucleus,  or  midciis  tegmenti  (fig.  19,  rs), 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  tegmentum,  beneath  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  corpora  (luadrigemina,  and  contains  numerous 
pigmented  multipolar  cells.  They  are  traversed  by  the  roots 
of  the  third  nerve,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  form 
connections  with  them.  As  already  mentioned  (p.  26).  the  red 
nnclei  are  the  primary  terminations  of  the  superior  ]>eduncles 

\  of  the  cerebellum,  and  have  been  found  to  undergo  atrophy 

I.  with  them. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  crus  and  the  tegmentum  there  is 

Lb  region  of  a  semilunar  shape  which,  owing  to  its  containing 
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darkly  pigmented  cells,  has  an  almost  black  appearance,  and 
is  known  as  the  locus  niger  (j5g.  19,  sn). 

The  foot  of  the  crus  (fig.  19,  c)  forms  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle  below  and  external  to  the  locus  niger. 
In  this  region  ascend  the  pyramidal  tracts  which  have  already 
been  traced  upwards  from  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  pons. 

§  10.  Before  following  the  tracts  of  the  crura  cerebri  up- 
wards into  the  cerebrum  it  will  be  convenient  to  return  to  the 
cerebellum,  the  peduncles  of  which  have  already  frequently 
been  referred  to.  The  cerebellum  is  a  development  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  hindennost  (metencephalon)  of  the  three 
l^rimary  dilatations  of  the  embryonic  cerebro-spinal  tube. 

The  remnant  of  the  original  cavity  constitutes  the  fourth 
ventricle,  which  is  continuous,  underneath  the  cerebellum,  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  pons  with  the  cavity  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon, or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  a  central  portion  or  vermis, 
and  two  lateral  lobes  or  hemispheres,  which  vary  greatly  in 
size  in  different  animals.  Both  the  central  and  lateral  lobes 
are  divided  into  numerous  secondary  divisions  or  lobules, 
which  have  received  special  names  (fig.  20).  The  interior 
is  composed  of  a  central  stem  of  medullary  fibres  corresponding 
to  the  vermis,  with  radiations  into  the  lateral  lobes.  The 
surface  of  the  medullary  radiations  is  covered  with  grey 
matter  disposed  in  laminated  folds.  A  section  of  the  cere- 
bellum crossing  the  direction  of  the  laminse  has  a  beautiful 
pinnatifoliate  appearance,  and  hence  called  arbor  vitre  (fig.  20). 

In  the  centre  of  the  medullary  stem  of  each  lateral  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum  there  is  a  collection  of  grey  matter,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  termed 
the  corpus  dentatum  ;  and  near  this  are  certain  other  detached 
cell  groups  {nucleus  emboli formis,  nucleus  globosus).  In  the 
medullary  stem  of  the  vermis,  immediately  overlying  the 
fourth  ventricle,  there  is  also  a  cell  group,  termed  the  nucleus 
fastiffii. 

Into  the  medullary  substance  and  its  cell  groups,  and  thence 
more  or  less  directly  into  the  cortical  substance,  are  traceable 
the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  already  described. 
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The  inferior  peduncles  or  restiform  tracts  have  l»een  fol- 
lowed to  the  cortex,  and  partly  to  the  dentate  nuclei.  The 
internal  di^nsion  of  tlje  restiform  tract  is  traced  hy  Meynert  to 
the  nucleus  fastigii  of  the  same,  and  also  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  thence  to  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cortex.  Into 
the  nucleus  fastigii  also  the  cerehellar  root  of  the  auditory 
nerve  is  said  to  pass,  Tlie  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum 
radiate  directly  througli  the  medullary  substance  into  the 
cortex.  The  superior  jieduncles  are  connected  with  the  dentate 
nuclei,  and  through  these  indirectly  with  the  cerebellar  cortex. 


Besides  the  radiations  of  the  cerehellar  peduncles  the  medullary 
substance  contains  fibres  which  appear  to  associate  different 
parts  Tvith  each  other,  and  commissural  fibres  between  the 
lateral  lobes. 

The  cortical  substance  consists  of  two  chief  layers:  (1)  an 
inner  or  granular  layer,  (21  an  outer  or  grey  layer,  with  (3) 
an  intermediate  cellular  layer. 

The  inner  or  granular  layer  is  composed  of  a  dense  aggre- 
gation of  granules  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  glia  cells  and 
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ganglion  cells,  embedded  in  a  plexus  or  network  of  fine  fibres 
continuous  with  tbose  of  the  medullar;  substance. 

External  to  the  granular  layer,  and  at  the  boandar;  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  layer,  is  a  single  row  of  large  pear-shaped 
cells  termed  the  cells  of  Furkinje.     From  the  base  of  each  cell 
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springs  a  process  which  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  gran- 
ular layer,  and  which  is  continuous  with  a  medullary  fibre 
which  passes  straight  through  the  network  and  granules  of  the 
inner  layer  (Beevor).  From  the  outer  pole  spring  a  number 
of  processes,  which  branch  outwards  in  the  outer  layer.    These 
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processeB  liend  backvaids  (Oljerateiiier).  and  probably  end  ulti- 
miitely  in  the  fiiif  plesas  of  the  granular  layer  (Beevor). 

The  outer  or  grey  layer  consists  of  a  line  matris,  in  which 
are  various  elements,  in  addition  to  the  branching  processes 
of  Purkinje's  cells.  Some  appear  to  be  only  connective  tissue 
corpuscles,  while  others  belong  to  nervous  tissue  proper. 

§  11.  The  crura  cerebri,  which  are  embraced  by  the  optic 
tracts  in  their  courBe  to  the  chiasma,  enter  the  base  of  the 
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cerebral  hemispheres,  the  posterior  division  or  tegmentum 
into  and  beneath  the  optic  thalamus,  where  it  is  called  the  sub- 
thalamic region,  and  the  foot  or  base  outside  the  optic  thalamus 
into  and  through  the  divisions  of  the  corpora  striata. 

The  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata  are  tlie  ganglia  of 
the  base,  and  are  only  visible  when  the  cavity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres has  been  laid  open  by  division  of  the  corpus  callosum 
(fig.  22),  or  when  the  hemispheres  are  drawn  asunder  and 
pushed  upwards  and  forwards  (fig.  18). 
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The  optic  thalami  are  posterior  to  the  corpora  striata  and 
immediately  anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Viewed  from  above,  the  optic  thalami  appear  as  two  convex 
masses  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  or  cavity  termed 
the  third  ventricle,  which  is  continuous  with  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  and  which  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the  infundibu- 
lum  as  far  as  the  pituitary  body  (fig.  7,  tc,  h). 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  third  ventricle  is  bridged  over 
by  the  posterior  commissure,  which  seems  to  connect  the 
posterior  regions  of  the  optic  thalami  with*  each  other. 

On  the  posterior  commissure  lies  the  pineal  gland  (fig.  18, 
Jig;  fig.  22,  u).  The  exact  connections  of  the  posterior  com- 
missure are  variously  given  and  are  not  definitely  determined. 
Meynert  regards  it  as  constituting  a  decussation  between  fibres 
passing  from  the  tegmentum  to  the  optic  thalamus ;  and  this 
view  is  also  supported  by  the  investigations  of  Spitzka.^ 
Between  the  ventricular  aspects  of  the  optic  thalami  stretches 
a  broad  grey  commissure,  easily  torn,  and  termed  the  soft  com- 
missure (fig.  22, 13).  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thal- 
amus is  somewhat  rounded — tuherculum  anterius ;  posteriorly 
and  externally  it  swells  into  a  prominence,  the  pulvinar  (fig. 
18,  p),  which  overhangs  and  more  or  less  conceals  the  brachia 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  corpora  geniculata.  If 
this  projecting  prominence  is  followed,  it  is  seen  to  curve  round 
and  embrace  the  crus  cerebri  and  to  become  continuous  with 
the  external  geniculate  body  and  the  optic  tract  (fig.  18,  o  t). 

Just  in  advance  of  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  optic 
thalami  are  two  tracts  or  pillars—  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix  (fig.  IS,  fa) — which  appear  to  descend  perpendicularly 
towards  the  base ;  and  crossing  them  transversely  is  a  com- 
missure— the  anterior  commissure  (fig.  22,  lo),  to  be  afterwards 
described. 

§  12.  The  corpus  striatum  (fig.  22,  2)  lies  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal to  the  optic  thalamus.  Only  a  portion  of  this  ganglion 
is  visible  in  the  cavity  of  the  hemisphere.  This  portion  is 
termed  the  intraventricular  ganglion,  or  nuchus  caudatm.  The 
head  is  situated  anteriorly,  but  it  is  prolonged  like  a  tail  ex- 

'  Neurolog.  Ceritralblntt,  No.  11,  June  1,  1885.  On  this  see  also  Chap.  V. 
p.  158,  note. 
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temally  to  the  optic  thalamus,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
descending  cornii  of  the  hemisphere  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
the  temporal  lobe  (fig.  22,  15). 

The  other  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum — the  estraven- 
tricular  nucleus,  or  nucleus  lenticHiirh — is  only  seen  when  sec- 
tions are  made  through  the  hemisphere  (figs.  23,24,  nl).  The 
posterior  division  of  the  cms  cerebri  or  tegmentum  is  continued 
beneath  the  optic  thalamus  aa  the  subthalamic  region,  the 
foot  of  the  cms  is  continued  upwards  into  the  internal  capsule 
(fig.  23,  .». 

When  a  section  is  made  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  at  right 
angles  to  the  crura  cerebri,  the  relative  position  of  the  optic 
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thalamus,  nucleus  caudatus,  nucleus  lenticularis,  and  internal 
capsule  is  distinctly  displayed.  The  internal  capsule  (fig.  23, 
ic),  into  which  the  foot  of  the  crus  enters,  has  a  somewhat 
semilunar  shape,  and  ascends  external  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
embracing  this  and  the  subthalamic  region  in  its  coucavity. 
and  having  the  lenticular  nucleus  on  its  convex  aspect. 

§  13.  The  foot  of  the  crus  contains  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  pj-ramida  and  pj'raraidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
but,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
greater  sectional  area  of  the  foot  as  compared  with  the 
anterior  pyramids,  that  other  tracts  also  ascend  in  this  posi- 
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tion.  The  pyramidal  tract  proper  occupies  the  middle  third 
or  half  of  the  crus  (fig.  19,  c). 

The  outer  third  has  been  regarded  by  Meynert  and 
Huguenin  as  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  (see  p.  18),  but  this  is  denied  byFIechBig.  Flech- 
sig  considers  them  to  be  continuous  with  certain  dorso-lateral 
tracts  of  the  pons,  but  their  further  relations  are  not  clear. 
He  thinks  they  are  continued  into  the  cerebellum,  bat,  as  will 
be  afterwards  shown,  this  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  inner  third  of  the  foot  of  the  crus — the  accessory 
pyramidal  tract — contains  the  fibres  which  probably  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla,  pone,  &c.  as 
the  pyramidal  tract  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 


Certain  fibres  which  are  in  immediate  relation  with  the 
Iccus  niger  ascend  with  the  other  fibres  of  the  foot  of  the  cms 
into  the  internal  capsule. 

The  lenticular  nucleus  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
directed  outwards  towards  the  island  of  Reil.  It  consists  of 
three  divisions,  separated  by  medullary  laminas  (fig,  23,  nl). 

The  basal  division  is  separated  from  the  cortex  and  medul* 
lary  fibres  of  the  island  of  Keil  by  a  thin  strip  of  grey  matter, 
the  claiisfrum  (fig.  23,  cl),  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  termed 
the  ej:tern<il  capsiiJe  (fig.  23,  ec). 

Beneath  the  optic  thalamus,  and  embraced  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  internal  capsule,  is  the  subthalamic  region,  in 
which  is  a  cell  group  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
internal  capsule  as  the  locus  niger  to  the  foot  of  the  crus. 
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This  group  of  cells  constitutes  Luys'  body,  or  corpus  eubtht- 
limirtim  (tiK-  23.  tc). 

Frontal  sections  in  this  region  show  only  the  tail  of  the 
nucleus  caudatns  (fig.  23,  n  t)  lying  at  the  upper  ['xternal 
aspect  of  the  optic  thalamus,  separated  from  the  lenticular 
nucleus  by  the  internal  capsule. 

But  in  sections  farther  forwards  (fig.  24)  the  area  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  increases,  while  that  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
diminishes,  until  at  the  anterior  extremity  the  internal  capsule 
is  seen  to  be  embraced  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  more  or  less  fused  with  each  other,  showing  that  the 
lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei  are  merely  divisions  of  essentially 
one  ganglion. 

When  a  horizontal  section  is  made  through  the  middle  of 
the  basal  ganglia  (fig,  2S)  the  relations  of  the  internal  capsule 
to  the  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus  are 
displayed  in  a  different 
aspect. 

The  internal  capsule 
with  ils  fellow  of  the  opi>o- 
site  side  has  an  X-shaped 
ap|)earanee — the  anterior 
half,  situated  between  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  nu- 
cleus lenticularis,  forming, 
with  the  posterior  half, 
situated  between  the  optic 
thalamus  and  nucleus  len- 
ticularis, a  sharp  angle  or 
knee  (fig.  25.  i  c).  The 
other  structures  visible  in 
frontal  sections  are  readily 
recognisable  in  their  same 
relative  ])ositions. 

Into  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus of  the  corpus  striatum 

pass  certain  tracts  of  the  foot  of  the  cms,  besides  many  from 
the  tegmentum,  included  in  what  is  termed  the  lenticular  loop 
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(ansa  lenticularis),  which  cross  the  ascending  tracts  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule. 

The  internal  capsule  containing  all  the  fibres  of  the  foot 
of  the  crus,  except  those  ending  in  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and 
reinforced  by  fibres  from  the  optic  thalamus  and  subthalamic 
region,  emerges  from  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  tail 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  as  the  corona  radiata^  which  spreads 
out  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  fan  towards  the  cortex  of  the 
hemisphere. 

§  14.  Each  hemisphere  forms  a  kind  of  hollow  shell 
enclosing  and  overlapping  the  basal  ganglia.  The  central 
cavities — the  lateral  ventricles — communicate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  third  ventricle,  and  through  this  with  the  rest 
of  the  cerebro- spinal  canal. 

These  relations  are  best  seen  in  the  embryonic  brain. 

At  first  the  cerebrum  is  merely  a  vesicular  protrusion  from 
the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  which  ultimately  forms  the  optic 
thalami  with  the  third  ventricle.  The  originally  single  vesicle 
becomes  constricted  along  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  form  two 
vesicles,  each  with  a  central  cavity — the  lateral  "ventricle, 
communicating  with  its  fellow  by  a  small  opening,  the  fora- 
men of  Monro. 

The  walls  of  the  vesicles  develop  into  the  corpora  striata 
and  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  obscure  the  primitive  form; 
but  it  remains  more  or  less  distinctly  traceable,  and  explains 
the  significance  of  structures  and  relations  otherwise  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  outline  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  may  be  traced  from 
the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle.  Here  they  are  very  thin, 
and  form  in  man  the  septum  lucidum,  the  two  layers  sepa- 
rated by  an  interspace  termed  the  fifth  ventricle,  which,  how- 
ever, has  none  of  the  characters  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
eerebro-spinal  tube,  and  has  no  communication  with  them. 
The  walls  of  the  septum  lucidum  are  much  thicker  relatively 
in  other  animals,  and  show  the  essential  structure  of  the  rest 
of  the  hemispherical  wall  (fig.  22,  in  front  of  lo).  From  the 
septum  lucidum  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere  may  be  traced 
continuously  all  round  and  back  again  to  the  extremity  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  where  it  fuses  with  the  substantia 
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innoiniitata  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cerehro-spiiial  tube 
(fig.  7,  XX,  and  fig.  17). 

The  fuHy  developed  hemisphere  has  the  shape  of  an 
irregular  spherical  triangle,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed 
outwards. 

The  fattened  mesial  aspects  approach  each  other  in  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  at  the  hottom  of  which  ia  the  corpus 
callosum  (tig.  18,  cc),  or  great  transverse  commissure,  which 
connects  the  two  hemispheres  together.  Division  of  this 
commissure  exposes  the  interior  of  the  hemispheres  (fig.  22, 
n).  The  cavity  of  each  hemisphere  has  the  general  form  of 
the  exterior.  The  anterior  extremity,  which  extends  into  the 
frontal  region,  is  called  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle ;  the  posterior  extremity,  which  extends  into  the  occipital 
region,  is  termed  the  posterior  horn ;  and  the  prolongation, 
which  dips  in  the  direction  of  the  temporal  region,  is  termed 
the  desceniiuig  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

§  15.  The  external  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  is  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  smooth  (fig.  26,  a),  or  only 
obscurely  marked  by  fissures  or  folds,  but 
in  all  the  higher  animals,  and  specially  in 
man,  the  surface  is  disposed  in  folds  or 
convolutions  sepajated  by  primary  and 
secondary  fissures,  or  sulci,  which  have 
a  definite  position  and  relation  to  each 
other  (see  Chap.  VIII.)  At  present  it  will 
suSice  to  indicate  some  of  these  and  the 
great  divisions  which  are  usually  made 
of  the  hemispheres. 

The  first  and  most  important  fissure 
is  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (fig.  27,  a),  which 
runs  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards 
from  the  anterior  perforated  space.     If 
the  edges  of  this   fissure   are  drawn   asunder   a  portion  of 
the  cortex  is  displayed,  which  is  moulded  over  the  lenticular 
nuclens  of  the  corpus  striatum  (fig.  25).     This  is  termed  the 
central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil  (fig.  25,  i  r  ;  fig.  7,  c). 
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The  hemiephere  may  be  considered  ae  having  been  sharply 
bent  round  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvias  into 
two  great  divisions.  Above  and  in  front  of  it  are  the  frontal 
lobe  (fig.  27,  FL),and  the  parietal  lobe  (fig.  27,  fl),  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (fig.  27,  b),  or  central 
fissure. 

Behind  and  below  it  are  the  occipital  lobe  (fig.  27,  o  l), 
separated  from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure  (fig.  27,  c),  and  the  temporal,  or  temporo-spbenoidal 
lobe  (fig.  27,  T  s  l),  which  is  directed  downwards  and  upwards. 
These  names  are  derived  from  the  relations  which  these 
portions  of  the  brain  have  to  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipital, 
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temporal,  and  sphenoidal  bones  of  the  skull.  Each  lobe  is 
divided  into  numerous  secondary  and  tertiary  divisions,  which 
will  be  detailed  subsequently  (see  fig.  67  with  description). 

§  16.  The  surface  of  tlie  ridges  and  depths  of  the  sulci  is 
formed  by  the  grey  matter.  The  nerve  cells  of  the  grey 
matter  are  of  different  kinds  and  variously  grouped,  viz.  small 
roundish  and  angular  cells  scattered  almost  throughout  the 
whole  cortex ;  spindle  cells,  most  occurring  towards  the  medul- 
lary aspect  of  the  cortex ;  and  pyramidal  cells,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  size  (giant  cells).  These  elements  are  variously 
arranged  and  grouped  in  ditferent  regions  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  (see  figs.  28-33),  The  medullary  fibres  penetrate 
the  cortical  grey  substance  to  a  certain  depth,  but  the  exact 
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relatioDB  of  the  various  layers  to  the  medullary  fibres  aud  to 
each  other  have  not  been  as  yet  determined.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  basal  processes  at  least  of  the  large  pyramidal  cells 
become  each  directly  continuous  with  a  medullary  fibre,  like  the 
axis  cylinder  processes  of  the  multi2>olar  celle  of  the  anterior 
home  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  at  the  inner  margin  of  the 
temporal  lobe  is  folded  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  in  the 
descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (fig.  25,  ca).  This 
inverted  convolution  is,  owing  to  its  shape,  termed  the  hippo- 
campus major,  or  cornit  Aminonis.     It  follows  the  course  of 
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the  descending  cornu  to  its  lower  or  anterior  extremity  (fig. 
S4).  At  this  point  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  is  con- 
siderably thickened,  so  that  on  section  it  looks  like  an  almond- 
shaped  tubercle,  and  is  termed  the  nucleus  nmp'jtlala  (fig. 
84,  A  :  fig.  36,  A). 

5  17.  Reverting  again  to  the  basal  ganglia  and  internal 
capsule  we  have  seen  that  certain  of  the  tracts  followed  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  crua  terminated  in  the  corpora  striata, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  passed 
through  between  the  divisions  of  this  ganglion  on  towards  the 
cortex  (fig.  8-i,  ic).  The  pyramidal  tract  ascends  in  that 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule  immediately  posterior  to  the 
'knee,'  as  seen  in  horizontal  section  (tig.  25,  ir),  forming  the 
anterior  third  of  the  posterior  division,  and  is  distributed  to 
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the  cortical  regions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (see 
Chap.  X.).  There  is  thus  a  direct  continuity  between  certain 
regions  of  the  cortex  and  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  portion  of  the  internal  capsule  situated  anterior  to 
the  knee  or  the  anterior  division  contains  those  fibres  of  the 
foot  of  the  crus  situated  mesially  to  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
which  are  distributed  to  the  frontal  regions  of  the  cortex  (see 
Chap.  X.  §  24).  The  fibres  of  the  outer  division  of  the  cms 
cerebri  ascend  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule 
and  bend  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  region  of  the  hip- 
pocampus (Flechsig).  With  these  ascend  fibres  derived  from 
the  optic  tracts  and  their  connections  with  the  corpora  geni- 
culata,  optic  thalamus,  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  which 
spread  themselves  towards  the  posterior  or  occipital  regions, 
constituting  the  'optic  radiations'  of  Gratiolet  (fi^.  25,  or). 
In  addition  to  the  fibres  derived  from  the  foot  of  the  crus  and 
the  optic  tracts,  the  internal  capsule  receives  fibres  from  the 
optic  thalamus  and  subthalamic  region,  which,  according  to 
Flechsig,  are  distributed  to  regions  lying  posterior  to  the 
pyramidal  tracts  (Haubenstrahlung).  The  corona  radiata  is 
composed,  in  addition  to  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  of 
fibres  connecting  the  cortex  with  the  optic  thalamus,  and, 
according  to  some  anatomists,  also  with  the  divisions  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 

§  18.  Of  the  fibres  from  the  optic  thalamus  a  tract  has 
been  traced  by  Meynert  from  the  anterior  extremity  towards 
the  frontal  regions.  Another  tract  descends  from  the  anterior 
extremity  on  its  internal  aspect  and  then  passes  outwards 
beneath  the  lenticular  nucleus  towards  the  regions  of  the 
island  of  Reil.  Some  of  these  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous 
with  the  external  capsule  (fig.  23,  ec).  The  corpus  striatum 
was  regarded  by  Meynert  as  a  *  ganglion  of  interruption '  of 
the  fibres  connecting  the  cerebral  cortex  with  the  periphery. 
From  the  base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  he  traced  fibres  of 
the  corona  radiata  ascending  into  the  frontal  and  parietal 
regions,  and  similarly  a  set  of  fibres  connecting  the  cortex 
with  the  upper  lateral  aspect  of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  This 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  corpora  striata  to  the  hemispheres, 
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though  recently  defended  by  Kowaleski,'  haa,  however,  been 
contested  by  Henle,  Wernicke,  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
neither  the  nucleus  caudatus  nor  nucleus  lenticularis  is  con- 
nected -with  the  cortex  through  the  corona  radiata,  but  that 
these  gangha  rtre  themselves  terminal  stations  of  certain  tracts 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  are  in  fact  only  modified  portions 
of  the  hemisphere,  co-ordinate  with,  but  not  subordinate  to, 
tlie  grey  matter  of  the  cortex.  ,Thia  view  seems  to  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  anatomical  appearances  than  that  advo- 
cated by  Meynert,  though  we  cannot  regard  the  point  as  yet 
definitely  settled. 

5  19.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected  together  by 
a  gi'eat  system  of  commiissm'al  fibres,  the  corpus  callosum  (fig. 
18,  f),  which  forma  the  floor  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  roof 
of  the  cerebral  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  this  system  are  m  the 
middle  mEiinly  transverse,  but  as  they  enter  the  hemispheres 
they  diverge  in  various  directions— forwards,  transversely, 
backwards,  and  downwai-ds— so  as  to  reach  all  the  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  to  which  the  corona  radiata  is  distributed.  Owing 
to  the  appearances  thus  presented,  it  has  by  some  been  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  corona  radiata  is  merely  the  terminal 
distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  decussatiug 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line  ;  a  view  which  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  physiologj'  and  pathology  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.' 

Underneath  the  corpus  callosum  and  more  or  leas  fused 
with  it  (fig,  18,  F)  posteriorly  there  is  another  system  of  fibres — 
the  fornix — which  connects  the  hippocampi  with  each  other  and 

'  Centralbiait  f.  Nenmheilkunde  (abBlract),  No.  3,  1883, 
'  The  theory  that  the  oorpas  calloBum  is  a  decusBBlion  ot  the  fibres  of  the 
intemftl  capsule,  originally  advanced  by  Foville,  has  been  recently  revived  and 
more  or  lesa  modified  by  Hamilton  {Proe.  Hoy.  Soc.  vol.  xixvi.  1884).  on  the 
strength  of  the  appearances  presented  b;  eecliODB  prepared  and  enlarged  by  a 
special  method  of  bis  own  (Srain,  vol.  vi.  18S1).  The  method  ot  inveetigalion 
adopted  bj  Hamiltoo — mere  naked.eye  appearances  or  lena  amplification— is 
not  competent  to  diatingnish  between  np]mrent  and  real  continuity  ot  fibres  and 
tracts  with  each  other ;  and  it  liaa  been  ahown  by  Beevor  (Brain,  Oct.  18BS)  tbat 
in  sections  stained  (Weigert'a  method)  so  as  to  display  the  medullary  fibres,  and 
properly  examined  by  the  microscope,  the  fibres  ol  the  internal  capsule  and 
corpns  callosum  interweave  with  each  other  in  proceeding  to  the  grey  matter  of 
;ortex.    There  is  no  direct  continuity  between  the  two  seta  ot  fibres. 
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with  the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  of  thia  system  spring,  as 
the  posterior  pillars,  or  fimbriee,  from  the  free  surface  of  the 
comu  Ammonis  on  each  side.  These  ascend  and  converge  and 
form  the  body  of  the  fornix.  Here  many  of  the  fibres  have 
an  almost  transverse  direction,  constituting  the  appearance 
termed  the  lyra  of  the  fornix.  From  the  body  other  fibres 
continue  forwards,  gradually  converging,  and  descend  as  the 
anterior  pillars  immediately  behind  the  anterior  commissure. 


Flo.  35.— HnrlKHittil  Scctinn  nl  tlie  Bruin  nl  the  Uole  on  ft  lonl  Kith  the  aDlstar 
<^aln^l<»ia^e  ( i  i).  (After  Ganwr.!— nc,  anterior  cnmmlaun,  dlrlillnfr  into  po. 
inrt  oltBPtntl*.  nni)  p(,  i«r»  tcnipomll..  ri,  Intornn!  cup.Ble.  /.  flmbris.  /a, 
anterinr  plllnr  of  forqii,  fd.  fawla  deutats.  /».  Meiiiert'i  tMoicnliu.  pljil.  jrlo- 
niemll  nltactorii.  «.  |K)rterlor  loniritiiillnal  fdnrlcnlua,  1.  jnaimlnr  layer  of  olfac- 
to>7  Inilb.    iHAmlilille  |K<1uncleof  rercbelluni.   nn,  iiuplfii4aniyg>Ialie.    fuvnncleiu 

of  the  olfactoTy  nem^.    n.  rvrlo  mbttAumtca,    f.  i-eptnin  lueMuni.    ja.  mbatuithk 
aUm.  w  Mpciiiir  oerehcllai  pnlnnclet.  j(,  stria  terminal  li.  ( jt,  tnictiM  olfaotarlai. 

These  descend  as  far  ae  the  corpora  mammillaria  (fig.  7,  a),  and 
here  twisting  on  themselves  reascend  to  the  anterior  tabercles 
of  the  optic  thalami.' 

'  It  is.  however,  supposerl  by  Gudden,  Forel,  and  others  that  there  is  no 
direct  continuity  between  the  descenilinR  and  ascending  fibres.  What  are  here 
termed,  with  Meynert.  the  descending  and  ascending  pillars  are  sometimea 
spoken  of  in  a  reverse  manner,  as  it  the  corpora  mamtniOaria  were  the  starting- 
pont  of  the  fornix.  The  descending  pillars  are  therefore  termed  the  ascending, 
and  the  Bscending  fibres  the  descending.   Owing  to  the  direct  continnity  of  these 
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§  20.  The  anterior  commissure,  which  appears  to  connect 
the  corpora  striata  with  each  other,  has  in  reality  no  conuec- 
tion  with  these  ganglia.  The  anterior  commisBUre  is  composed 
of  two  divisions,  which  are  best  seen  in  animals  which  have 
highly  developed  olfactory  bnlbs  (see  fig.  35,  a  c). 

The  anterior  division  {purs  olfiu-toriu,  po,  fig.  35)  consists 
of  fibres  which  connect  the  olfactory  bulbs  with  each  other. 
Tliis  portion  of  the  anterior  commiaanre  ia  by  far  the  larger 
in  those  animals  which  have  large  olfactory  bulbs,  and  is  in: 
conapieuous  in  the  moulcey  and  man. 

But  in  these  tliere  may  be  seen  also  fibres  of  this  division 
passing  from  the  anterior  commisanre  downwards  and  forwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  point  where  the  inner  root  of  the  olfac- 
tory tract  joins  the  hemisphere  (fig.  24,  a  c). 

The  posterior  division  (jiara  teiiipomlis.  pt,  fig,  35),  which 
varies  much  in  size  in  different  animals,  passes  outwards  and 
downwards  with  a  curve  backwards,  beneath  the  lenticular  nu- 
cleus, towards  the  nucleus  amygdaite 
and  hippocampal  lobule,  in  the  me- 
dullary fibres  of  which  it  spreails  out 
in  the  form  of  a  pencil  (figs.  35,  3fi). 
The  whole  of  the  fibres  terminate  in 
this  region  in  front  of  the  descending 
eornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (see 
fig.  34,  rt  r). 

No  fibres  pass  to  the  occipital  re- 
gion, as  Meynert  has  supposed. 

Besides  these  commissural  or  as- 
sociating fibres  others  have  heen  de- 
scribed as  connecting  different  con-      kpi'i""^ "m^  rirtiiS"'*!.''/ 
volutions  and  different  regions  of  the       i"  n'tica'ariT''"'^    "''  ""'''"' 
cortex  with   each   other.     Some   of 

these  are  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  artificial ;  others,  such 
as  the  longitudinal  system  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  gyrus 
hippocampi,  appear  to  come  under  the  category  of  asBociating 
fibres. 

§  21.  The  roots  of  the  optic  tracts  have  already  been  traced. 

two  sets  of  Hbres  being  dieputeci.  the  Gbree  here  termed  the  ascending  have  been 
termed  bj  Forel  Vicq  d' 4ij/r'a  fateiculus. 
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The  tracts  wind  round  the  crura  cerebri  and  unite  to  form 
the  chiasma,,  whence  spring  the  optic  or  second  cranial  nervts 
(tig.  37,  n).  The  constitution  and  mode  of  disposition  of  the 
respective  tracts  in  the  optic  nerves  are  aubjects  on  which 
much  has  been  written,  and  will  be  discussed  further  in  cou- 
nectiou  with  expcrimeutal  data  (Chap.  V.). 


-View  (rem  hefnre  nf  ths  WortiilU  Oblongmta.  Pont  Vnmlil,  Crora  O 
«qui>tnl.— ODtbe  rl^lit  slde(iic<<anrDlattoDto<tbc«iilninolx,orIiluiilar  RtU, 
I  iHwn  Irtt ;  dp  ihs  itti  the  Uuiiton  bM  b«n  cnnled  bM»«n  tbo  opUs  tbuluiBt 
the  oerebrml  hemldphtirb  i\  the  oltmcUiTj  tnct  mt  ibort.  ii,  the  Mt  optta 
t  Id  fioDt  ot  tbe  oummtaatirc.  ii'.  the  riiiht  optia  Out.  7%.  The  oat  tmiaet 
lelpn  nptl<:  thnlmniu,  a  ttao  Idu<l  of  Bell.  4,  tlie  flmn  ot  Bfl'iai.  ZK, 
fl  pkerfnnitu^  iLhtiriifl.  f,  the  nxtBmal.  lAd  1  the  InCvtut  corpiu  ffenfeotatOBi. 
(^  li^  I'.', '''     -..'.'. iiiiLiLtaty  bodj.   fc  tolwr  d[Dflnmm  fifid  Eliiundnmlani, 


u  perloratu  poitlciu.    , 
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In  regard  to  the  tracts,  it  would  appear,  from  the  researches 
of  Gudden  on  the  effects  of  extirpation  of  the  eyeballs,  that  the 
roots  of  the  optic  tracts  which  spring  from  the  corpora  geni- 
culata  interna  have  no  real  connection  with  vision,  aa  they  do 
not  undergo  atrophy,  like  the  other  roots,  when  the  eyes  are 


^ 
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destroyed.  They  are  regarded  by  Gudden  as  forming  a  com- 
missure in  the  posterior  angle  of  the  chiasma — the  in/erioi- 
rommissiire.  The  true  roots  of  the  optic  tract  are  those  whicli 
pass  to  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  pulvinar,  and  aute- 
rior  brachium  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Stilling  derives 
a  root  also  from  the  corpus  subthalamieum,  or  Luys'  body, 
but  this  is  not  substantiated  by  the  researches  of  Monakow. 

5  22.  The  olfactory  or  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves  spring 
from  the  olfactory  bulbs,  which  lie  on  the  cribriform  plates  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  The  olfactory  bulbs  were  primarily  pro- 
trusions of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  the  cavity  continuous  with 
the  lateral  ventricles,  a  condition  still  seen  in  the  rhinen- 
cephalon  of  the  frog  (fig,  43).  In  process  of  development  the 
ca\ity  becomes  more  or  less  obhterated,  and  the  walls  of  the 
protrusion  become  converted  into  the  oltaetory  bulb  and  olfac- 
tory tract,  intervening  between  it  and  the  hemisphere.  The 
olfactory  tract  (fig,  37,  i')  is  joined  to  the  hemisphere  by  two 
apparent  roots,  an  inner  and  an  outer  root,  separated  by  a 
triangular  interval  in  the  anterior  perforated  apace  (trig' inn m 
olj'iu-lunnvt). 

Between  the  two  roots  the  junction  with  the  anterior  per- 
forated space  is  sometimes  described  as  a  third  root. 

The  inner  root  joins  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  gyrus  fornieatus,  while  the  outer  root  passes 
outwards  across  the  fossa  Sylvii  to  the  extremity  of  the 
temporo- sphenoidal  lobe,  where  it  fuses  with  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  subiculum  cornu  Ammonis, 
or  hippocampal  tobnie.  The  termination  of  this  root  is  not 
so  evident  in  the  monkey  as  in  animals  with  very  highly 
developed  bulbs  (figs.  73,  78).  In  these  this  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  forms  a  distinct  lobe  or  protuberance,  the  natiform 
protuberance  (Owen),  or  pyriform  lobe  (Gudden),  or  hippo- 
campal lobule. 

The  olfactory  tract  consists  mainly  of  the  medullary  fibres 
of  the  original  rhinencephalon,  from  which  the  grey  matter 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  together  with  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  division  (pars  olfactoria)  of  the  anterior  commissure, 
The  grey  matter,  however,  remains  covering  the  anterior  and 
lower,  and  in  monkeys  also  the  upper,  aspect  of  the  tract,  form- 
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ing  the  olfactory  bulb.    ThiB  exhibits  certain  pecniiaritiee  of 
structure,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  cortex  (fig-  88). 

The  medullary  hbres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  remnant 
of  the  original  cavity  {fig.  S8,  i),  are  covered  by  a  layer  of 
granules  embedded  in  a  fine  plezuB  of  nerve  fibres  (fig.  38, 3), 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  nerve  cells  resembling  tbe 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex,  the  basal  processes  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  tract.  These 
cells  send  branching  processes  outwards  towards  the  periphery 
(tig.  38,  4). 


The  ganglionic  cellular  layer  is  succeeded  by  a  gelatinous 
layer,  similar  to  the  external  layer  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  in 
vhich  are  eeatteied  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  ganglionic 
liiyer  (fig.  38,  6),  The  gelatinous  layer  is  succeeded  by  a  layer 
of  peculiar  roundish  or  oval  structures  termed  the  glomeruli 
olfactorii  (ti^.  88,  o).  the  exact  constitution  of  which  is  not 
agreed  on,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  the  primary  origin  of 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which,  collecting  on  the  surEace  (fig.  88, 
7}  of  the  glomerular  layer,  descend  through  the  foramina  of 
the  cribriform  plate  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    SPINAL    CORD. 

§  1.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  transversely  at  any 
point,  either  experimentally  or  as  the  result  of  disease,  all  the 
parts  below  the  seat  of  injury  are  paralysed,  both  as  regards 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  But  though  sensation 
proper  and  volitional  control  are  abolished,  yet  a  number  of 
functional  manifestations  of  greater  or  less  complexity  are 
still  possible  both  in  the  domain  of  organic  and  animal  life — 
functions  which  are  in  their  turn  entirely  annihilated  when 
the  cord  itself  is  disorganised. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  spinal  cord  is  not  merely 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  periphery  and  the 
centres  of  sensation  and  volition,  but  also  an  independent 
centre,  or  group  of  centres. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  cord — 
first  as  a  conductor,  and  second  as  an  independent  centre. 

Part  I. — The  Cord  as  a  Conductor. 

§  2.  When  a  hemisection  of  the  cord  is  made,  paralysis  of 
voluntary  motion  occurs  on  the  side  of  lesion,  and  paralysis 
of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  following  experiment^  which  I  made  on  a  monkey 
illustrates  these  propositions.  The  cord  was  cut  on  the  left 
side,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  nerves,  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  is  after  a 
microphotograph  of  the  first  slice  from  the  cord  above  the 
incision.  The  cord,  except  at  the  region  of  the  lesion,  was 
otherwise  intact  (fig.  89). 

'  See  Brainy  April  1684,  *  Hemisection  of  the  Spinal  Cord.' 
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Directly  after  thJB  injury,  and  till  death,  eighteen  days 
subsequently,  there  was,  on  the  side  of  lesion,  absolute  paralysis 
of  motion,  and  perfect  retention  of  senaibility,  not  apparently 
heightened,  to  every  form  of  etimulation,  tactile  and  painful. 
The  auimal'a  attention  waa  immediately  excited  by  a  touch 
anywhere  on  the  same  aide  below  the  lesion,  and  put  its  band 
to,  or  rubbed,  the  part  touched  or  pinched. 

On  the  opposite  side  voluntary  motion  was  unimpaired, 
and  the  animal  was  able  to  uae  its  right  leg  freely  and  forcibly 
with  perfect  precision.  There  waa,  however,  absolute  insensi- 
bility to  every  form  of  aenaory  stimulation,  such  as  contact, 


.^'^JV 
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^M  pinching  of  the  toes  and  muscles,  and  a  degree  of  heat  which 

^M  excited  lively  manifestations  of  uneasiness  and  pain  in  tho  lefl 

H  leg  or  in  the  hands. 

H  It  was  observed  also  that,  though  the  animal  could  move 

H  its  right  leg  for  volitional   puriioses  with   perfect   precision 

M  when  the  eyes  were  o\wn,  it  conid  not  do  so  when  the  eyes  were 

blindfolded,  l)6ing  evidently  unaware  of  the  position  of  ite  1^, 
and  unable  to  extricate  it  from  any  obstruction.  This,  how- 
ever, it  readily  effected  when  the  eyes  were  freed. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  statements  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  muscular  sense,  which  will  be  considered  more  at 
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length  subsequently,  the  results  of  this  experiment  agree  with 
those  obtained  by  Brown- Sequard,  and  with  the  facts  of 
disease  or  injury  of  one-half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man.  It 
has  usually  been  found  by  other  experimenters,  and  also  in 
cases  of  unilateral  disease  of  the  t^ord,  that  on  the  side  of 
lesion  there  is  a  hypersensitiveness  to  sensory  impressions  ; 
but  this  was  not  apparent  in  the  esperiment  above  recorded, 
What  the  cause  of  this  hypertesthesia  so  frequently  observed 
may  be  is  not  quite  clear ;  Imt  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
essential  feature  of  a  lesion  capable  of  inducing  total  anffisthesia 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  probable,  from  the  results  obtained 
by  other  physiologists,  that  the  sensory  paths  are  not  so 
entirely  crossed  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  as  they  appear 
to  be  in  the  monkey  and  man,  and  that  the  paths  of  voluntary 
motor  impulse  are  not  exclusively  direct,  or  confined  to  the 
same  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Apart,  however,  from  certain  differences  in  degree,  the 
general  rule  prevails,  that  the  motor  paths  are  on  the  same 
Bide,  and  the  paths  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side. 

§  3.  But  when  we  come  to   the   exact   differentiation  of 
,  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  opinions   become   exceedingly 
1  divergent.     Nor   is   this .  greatly   to   be    wondered   at.     The 
methods  of  investigation  so  succesaful   in   determining  the 
functions  of  nerves,  viz.  the  complementary  methods  of  ex- 
citation and  section,  are  here  most  difficult  of  apphcation, 
and  the  sources  of  error  numerous.     Owing  to  the  small  area 
in  which  the  various  tracts  are  compressed,  it  is  difficult  to 
employ  electrical  stimulation  to  excite  one  part  without  risk 
'  of  extrapolar  conduction,  and  consequent  irritation  of  other 
I  parts.     It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  Van  Deen  and  Schiff 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  columns,  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  spinal  cord  is  excitable  by  electricity  or  any  other 
form  of  stimulus.     That  this  is  erroneous  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  by  the  experiments  of  Tick,'  who  obtained  move- 
ments by  electrical  irritation  of  the  anterior  columns  after 
removal  of  the  posterior  roots  and  posterior  columns  of  the 
eord.     These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Mendelssohn,' 

'  PflOfc-er'a  Atthie  f.  PhytioUx/ie.  Bd.  11. 

>  Pa  BoiB.Rejmond'B  Arehiv/.  PhyiiologU,  13SS,  Hefl  3  and  3. 
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who  has  aJso  shown  that  the  muscular  contractions  which 
result  from  irritation  of  the  anterior  columns  are  not  reflex, 
as  they  occur  sooner  than  when  irritation  is  applied  directly 
to  the  posterior  columns,  the  time  lost  being  that  necessary 
to  excite  reflex  action  thi'ough  the  grey  matter. 

The  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloflf,  mentioned 
below,  also  prove  the  excitability  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  And  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Horsley,  as  well 
as  similar  facts  observed  by  myself,  show  that  stimulation  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  induces  movements  in 
parts  below  the  section. 

But,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  diffusion,  the 
method  of  stimulation  by  the  electric  current  is  liable  to  too 
many  fallacies  to  be  altogether  reliable.  Nor  is  the  method 
of  section  of  particular  tracts  free  from  complication,  and  the 
extent  of  injury  really  inflicted  has  not  always  been  deter- 
mined with  that  degree  of  accuracy  necessary  to  ensure  con- 
fidence in  the  results  arrived  at.  Besides  these  difficulties 
there  are  others  which  complicate  the  question.  In  experi- 
menting on  the  lower  animals  it  is  often  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  discriminate  between  mere  reflex  action, 
which  ensues  on  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  and  sensation 
proper.  The  occurrence  of  reactions  above  the  section^  on 
stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  below  the  section,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  paths  of  true  sensation  have  not 
been  interrupted.  Such  facts  prove  only  the  conveyance  of 
afferent  impressions  to  higher  regions — a  fact  of  great 
importance,  but  requiring  interpretation  in  relation  with  the 
results  of  other  methods. 

§  4.  The  careful  and  varied  experiments  of  Ludwig  and 
Woroschiloff  *  have  shown  that  motor  impulses  may  be  trans- 
mitted downwards,  and  sensory  impulses  conveyed  upwards, 
without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  normal  order,  when 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns,  and  also  the 
grey  matter,  have  been  severed,  and  when,  therefore,  only  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  remain  intact. 

By  diverse  sections  of  one  or  both  lateral  columns,  or  parts 

'  Der  Verlauf  der  motorischen  und  sensiblen  Bahften  durch  das  Lenden- 
mark  des  KaninchenSy  1874. 
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of  them,  Ihey  fount!  that  wben  only  one  lateral  colnran  re- 
mained, movf^ments  of  the  arms  and  anterior  part  of  the  body 
could  be  rfadily  excited  by  irritation  of  the  opposite  leg  behind 
the  section,  but  only  with  difficulty  by  irritation  of  the  leg  on 
the  same  side.  In  order  that  impressions  on  the  opposite  leg 
should  readily  call  forth  movements  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  it  was  found,  that  that  portion  of  the  lateral  column 
should  remain  intact,  which  lies  in  the  area  bounded  by  the 
prolongation  outwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  commis- 
sures— the  middle  third.  SUght  movements  could,  Iiowever, 
be  excited  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  if  only  the  anterior 
or  posterior  third  of  the  lateral  column  remained. 

In  respect  to  motor  impulses  their  experiments  showed  that 
by  sensory  stimulation  of  parts  above  the  lesion— the  ears, 
&c. — movements  could  be  excited  only  in  the  leg  on  the  side  of 
which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  lateral  column  remained  in- 
tact. If  the  lateral  column  were  entirely  destroyed  on  one 
side,  no  reflex  movements  whatever  occurred  in  the  leg  of  that 
aide  by  sensory  stimulation  above  the  lesion.  For  the  convey- 
ance of  reflex  motor  impulses  to  the  leg  of  the  same  side  at 
least  the  anterior  half  of  the  lateral  column  must  remain 
intact.  The  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  leg  such  as  are 
required  for  sitting,  springing,  Ac.  require  the  integrity  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  lateral  column. 

Electrical  imtation  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  cord,  severed 
below  the  calamus  scriptorius,  was  able  to  excite  co-ordi- 
nated movements  of  the  leg  only  on  the  side  on  which  the 
middle  third  of  the  lateral  column  was  uninjured.  But  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  other  leg  could  also  lie 
induced,  though  the  lateral  column  on  this  side  was  entirely 

sred. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sensory  impulses  which  excite 
movements  in  parts  above  the  section  are  conveyed  mainly  in 
the  opposite  lateral  column,  and  specially  in  the  middle  third 
of  this  column  ;  and  that  the  centrifugal  impulses  which 
excite  such  movements  as  are  characteristic  of  purposive  co- 
ordination are  conveyed  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  same  side, 
and  specially  in  the  middle  third  of  this  column.  The  relative 
facility  with  which  sensory  impressions  on  the  leg  on  the  aide 
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of  lesion  evoke  movements  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
Ih  termed  by  Ludwig  and  Woroschilojff  cross  bypenesthesia ; 
and  they  give  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  this  by  asBaming 
that  on  the  side  of  lesion  certain  inhibitory  fibres  have  been 
divided.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  either  the  term  or 
the  explanation  is  at  all  necessary.  The  hyperflBsthesia  on 
the  side  of  lesion  is  only  a  sign  by  contrast  of  the  diminished 
senKibility  on  the  other  side,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  ceases 
when  the  other  lateral  column  is  similarly  divided,  and  both  legs 
are  reiluced  to  the  same  level  of  sensibiUty.  As  regards  purely 
local  redexes,  i.e.  the  movements  of  the  limbs  below  the  lesionr 
they  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  limb  on  the  side  of 
lesion  was  equal  to  that  on  the  opposite  side  to  minimal  stimuli; 
but,  as  the  stimulation  increased,  the  movements  of  the  1^ 
on  the  sound  side  became  more  active,  unaccompanied,  how- 
over,  by  general  movements  in  the  parts  above  the  lesion ;  while 
the  reverse  was  the  case  on  the  leg  on  the  side  of  lesion. 

AVhile  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  how  far  these  experi- 
ments, taken  by  themselves,  indicate  the  paths  of  sensation  and 
volition,  as  distinct  from  mere  reflexes  more  or  less  general, 
vet  when  thev  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the  results  of 
homisection  of  the  cord  in  the  monkey,  and  the  symptoms  of 
unilateral  disease  or  injury  of  the  cord  in  man,  there  seems 
no  n^ason  for  doubt  that  the  lateral  columns  contain  the  paths 
of  sensation  and  voluntarv  motion  ;  and  that  it  is  the  division 
of  these  tracts  mainlv,  if  not  exclusively,  that  causes  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  opiH)site  side,  and  loss  of  voluntary  motion  on 
the  same  side. 

Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff  have  not  been  able  to  differentiate 
the  sensory  from  the  motor  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns,  and 
U^lieve  that  they  are  more  or  less  mingled  together.  But  the 
facts  of  human  and  experimental  pathology  indicate  that  they 
are,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  distinctly  separable  from  each 
other. 

§  5.  When  the  motor  centres  of  the  cerebral  hemisi^eres 
^Chap.  X.)  are  destroyed,  or  the  tracts  leading  from  them  are 
sever^,  degeneration  ensues  and  changes  occur  (8cl«t)6iB) 
which  render  the  position  of  the  degenerated  tracts  readily 
disluDigoishable  from  the  normal  tissue. 
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InvesttgatioQB  of  this  nature  sliow  conclusively  that  when 
the  motor  centres,  or  voluntary  motor  tracte,  are  destroyed, 
degeneration  proceeds  downwards  exclusively  in  the  pjTaniidal 
tracts  in  a  well-defined  area  of  the  cord. 

The  path  of  degenei'ation  coincides  exactly  with  the  tracts, 
which  the  embryological  researches  of  Flechsig  have  shown  to 
be  developed  in  relation  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
at  a  later  period  than  the  fundamental  spinal  tracts.  We 
have  thus  a  concurrence  of  experimental,  pathological,  and 
anatomical  evidence  determining  the  paths  of  voluntary  motor 
impulse  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  pyramidal  tracts,  as  already 
descril>ed,  descend  from  the  cortex  thronpih  the  internal  capsule, 
foot  of  the  crus  and  pons,  and,  decussating  more  or  less  com- 
pletely at  the  lower  anterior  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
proceed  mainly  in  the  opposite  lateral  column ;  while  some, 
which  do  not  decussate  there,  proceed  down  the  anterior 
median  column  of  the  same  side  for  some  distance  before 
crossing  to  the  opposite  side, 

When  a  transverse  section  is  made  of  the  spinal  cord  it- 
self the  descending  degenemtiou  affects  the  same  tracts,  but, 
in  addition,  also  certain  others.  These  are  the  anterior  root 
zones.  In  these,  however,  the  degeneration  proceeds  downwards 
only  a  short  distance ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  anterior 
root  zones  are  not  long  paths  of  conduction  from  the  encephalic 
centres,  but  merely  centrifugal  paths  between  higher  and 
Icwer  spinal  segments.  That  they  are  motor  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  direction  of  the  degeneration,  but  they  are  motor  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  belong  to  the 
fundamental  spinal  system.  As  these  tracts  are  apparently 
continuous  with  the  reticular  formation  of  the  tegmentum,  it 
would  appear  that  the  anterior  root  zones  are  the  paths  of 
conduction  of  motor  impulses  from  centres  distinct  from  those 
of  voluntary  motion  proper. 

The  completeness  of  the  degeneration  which  ensues  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts  when  the  cord  is  severed,  or  the  cerebral  mot^ir 
centres  destroyed,  shows  that  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord,  though  apparently  in  the  same  region  of  the  cord,  are 
not  confusedly  mingled  with  those  of  voluntary  motion.  Nor 
when  the  pyi-amidal  tracts  are  densely  sclerosed  primarily 
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(primary  lateral  sclerosis),  or  secondarily  to  cerebrar  lesion,  is 
sensation  impaired.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  Ludwig  and 
Woroschiloflf,  that  the  tracts  of  sensation  are  distinctly  defined 
and  separable  from  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  found  that  any  tracts  in  the 
posterolateral  columns  degenerate  upwards  when  the  cord  is 
severed  at  any  point.*  There  are  certain  facts  which  render 
it  probable  that  the  sensory  paths  lie  in  the  lateral  limiting 
zone  2  of  Flechsig  (see  fig.  6)  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  horns.  This  region  has  been  found 
quite  free  from  degeneration  when  the  pyramidal  tracts  proper 
have  been  found  densely  sclerosed,  either  as  the  result  of 
degeneration  secondary  to  cerebral  lesion,  or  primarily  m 
cases  of  lateral  sclerosis  with  spastic  paraplegia.  Why,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  these  tracts  should  not  degenerate  upwards 
when  they  are  divided  is  not  clear,  unless  we  assume  that  they 
maintain  a  continuous  relation  and  connection  with  the  cells 
of  the  posterior  horns ;  and  this  is  extremely  probable. 

§  6.  But  while  the  existence  of  sensory  paths  in  the  lateral 

»  Gowers  (Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord)  figures  a  tract  (fig.  8) 
in  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  dorsal  region,  which  he  ascribes  to  ascend- 
ing degeneration  in  a  case  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  was  crashed, 
and  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  sensor}*  path.    Somewhat  similar  appearances, 
found  in  a  case  of  compression  of  the  spinal  conl  by  a  tumour,  are  ascribed 
by   Westphal  (Archiv  f.  P^rjchiatric,  Bd.  x.  Heft  3)  to  foci  of  multiple  degene- 
ration.   Hadden  has  published  (Trans.  Patholog.  Society,  1882)   a  description 
of  a  cord,  in  which  there  were  symmetrical  tracts  of  degeneration  in  a  some- 
what similar  position  to  those  of  Gowers'  case,  in  the  upper  cervical  region  and 
lower  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    But  there  was  no  clinical  histoiy 
further  than  that  the  specimen  was  from  that  of  a  patient  affected  with  loco- 
motor ataxy.    The  true  nature  and  significance  of  the  degeneration   is  there- 
fore only  a  matter  of  speculation.     [Since  this  was  in  type  H.  Tooth  (SL  Bart, 
Hosp.  Rep.  vol.  xxi.)  has  published  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  tract  of  degene- 
ration, similar  to  that  in  Gowers'  case,  in  the  cervical  region  after  injury  of  the 
cord  in  the  mid-dorsal  region.    But  as  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  root  it 
merged  with  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  it  seems  probably  to  belong  to  this  system.] 

*  These  remain  intact  in  a  case  reported  by  Schultze  (Archiv  /.  Psychiairief 
Bd.  xiv.  359,  Case  V.),  in  which,  in  consequence  of  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  lower  cervical  region,  there  was  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  and  also  of  the  lateral  columns  and  anterior  root  zones.  The  internal 
division  of  the  lateral  columns,  the  columns  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  horns  and  the  limiting  layer,  were  entirely  free  from  degeneration* 
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oolutuns  19  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  facts  of  secondary 
degeneration,  this  method  of  research  shows  very  conclusively 
that  when  the  cord  is  divided  ascending  degeneration  takes 
place  in  the  direct  cert-hcllar  tracts  (fig,  6,  dc),  the  posterior 
root  zones  {columns  of  Burdach  (fig.  6,  pr),  and  posterior 
luetlian  columns  (columns  of  GoU)  (tig.  6,  o). 

Degeneration  in  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  has  been 
followed  up  to  the  restiform  bodies  and  thence  into  the  superior 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  posterior  root  zones  degenerate  upwards  only  for  a 


short  distance — at  most  a  few  eegmente  above  the  lesion — while 
the  posterior  median  columns  degenerate,  in  part  at  least,  up 
to  the  clavate  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  tracts 
therefore — the  direct  cerebellar  tracts,  columns  of  Burdach,  and 
columns  of  Goll — are  undoubtedly  centripetal  paths,  whatever 
views  may  be  entertained  in  reference  to  their  exact  functions 
and  the  nature  of  the  impressions  they  convey. 

The  direct  cerebellar  tracts  as  described  above  consist 
of  fibres  which  connect  the  cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column 
with  the  cerebellum,  but  their  division  does  not  appear  to 
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cause  any  loss  of  sensation  proper ;  for  on  the  side  of  hemi- 
section  of  the  cord  sensation  is  unimpaired,  and  on  the  side 
on  which  the  tract  remains  sensation  is  entirely  abolished. 

What  are  the  exact  functions  subserved  by  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tracts  is  a  matter  more  of  speculation  than  demonstra- 
tion, and  will  be  discussed  below  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  (Chap.  VI.  §  24). 

Respecting  the  posterior  columns  very  divergent  views 
have  been  entertained.  At  one  time,  from  their  apparent 
relations  to  the  posterior  roots,  it  was  assumed  as  beyond  all 
question  that  they  were  the  paths  of  sensation.  It  is  still 
held  by  Schiff  that  the  posterior  columns  are  the  paths  of 
tactile  sensibility,  each  for  the  same  side,  and  that  sensations 
of  pain  can  be  conveyed  by  any  portion  of  the  grey  matter. 
Section  of  the  posterior  columns,  according  to  him,  causes  at 
first  a  condition  of  hyperaesthesia  followed  by  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility,  and  if  all  the  cord  is  divided  except  the  posterior 
columns,  though  there  is  complete  analgesia,  the  sense  of  con- 
tact is  still  preserved.  These  doctrines  have  been  so  completely 
disproved  by  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard,  Ludwig,  and 
Woroschiloff,  the  above  recorded  experiment  on  the  monkey, 
as  well  as  by  the  facts  of  disease  in  man,  that  they  must  be 
discarded  as  entirely  untrustworthy. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  in  hemisection  of  the  cord  tactile 
sensibility  is  lost  on  the  side  of  section,  or  retained  on  the 
side  on  which  the  posterior  column  remains  intact.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  impressions  of  pain  can  still  be  conveyed  if  only  a 
portion  of  the  "grey  matter  remains  undivided.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment  though  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  right  side  was  intact,  as  also  the  central  grey  matter  and 
portions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  on  the  left  side, 
yet  there  was  absolute  analgesia  of  the  right  leg. 

§  7.  Physiological  experimenters  have  not  distingmshed 
between  the  effects  of  lesions  of  the  posterior  root  zones 
(columns  of  Burdach)  and  posterior  median  columns  (columns 
of  GoU)  respectively.  They  are,  however,  separable,  and  may 
be  affected  independently  by  diseased  processes.  The  pos- 
terior root  zones  are,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of  sensation,  but 
this  is  only  so  until  the  posterior  roots,  which  enter  them 
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and  diverge  upwards  and  downwards,  pass  into  the  grey 
mattfer  and  cross  to  the  opposite  side.  But  the  posterior 
median  columus  are  tJie  dii'eet  paths  of  posterior  root  fibres 
which  ascend  as  far  as  the  clavate  nuclei  of  the  medulla 
oblon(;ata. 

The  posterior  root  zones  and  posterior  median  columns 
are  generally  affected  together  by  primary  disease,  as  is  the 
case  in  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor  atasy,  in  which  the  lesion 
is  a  sclerosis,  characterised  by  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  these  columns.  But 
the  coiunins  of  fiurdach  and  columns  of  Goll  are  not  always 
affected  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  some  oases  only  the 
columns  of  Burdacb,  and  in  others  only  the  columns  of  CfoU, 
have  been  found  diseased.  The  characteristic  symptoms  of 
ataxy,  viz.  the  lancinating  pains  and  disorders  of  locomotion 
have  been  found  by  Pierret '  and  Charcot '  to  be  associated 
with  sclerosis  hmited  to  the  posterior  root  zones.  What 
causal  relationship  subsists  between  tho  symptoms  of  ataxy 
and  the  disease  of  the  posterior  root  zones  is  reservefl  for 
future  consideration  (Chap.  IV.).  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  ataxic  &>-mptoms  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility. 

The  columns  of  Goll,  as  has  already  been  stated,  degenerate 
upwards  as  far  as  the  clavate  nuclei  when  the  cord  is  trans- 
versely severed  at  any  point.  If  the  section  or  disease  is  in 
the  dorsal  region,  the  ascending  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of 
Goll  does  not  revenl  itself  by  any  symptoms  in  the  pai't  of  the 
body  above  the  lesion. 

Sclerosis  limited  to  the  columns  of  Goll— but  whether 
primary  or  secondary  is  not  quite  certain— has  been  observed 
in  one  or  two  instances.  In  one  of  these  cases,  reported  by 
Pierret,*  there  were  marked  disorders  of  etiuilibration,  and 
also  some  degree  of  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility.  But, 
as  Boss  *  has  remarked,  the  posterior  root  zones  were  also  to 
some  extent  implicated  in  the  disease.     In  a  case  related  by 


I  ArchiaadtPhynologie.imi. 

*  Le^ont  »ur  U»  Uatadut  du  Si/sUnu  Ncrvrux.  tot 

'  Archiva  lie  Physwlogie,  1673. 

'  Diata»ei  of  (Ac  Narvout  Sytttm,  iai  ed,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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Cowers^  nothing  was  ascertained  respecting  the   symptoms 
manifested  during  life,  if  any. 

§  8.  It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts  of  experiment  and 
disease  that  in  the  spinal  cord  there  are  different  centripetal 
tracts :  those  of  sensation  proper  in  the  lateral  columns,  and 
others,  the  posterior  columns  and  direct  cerebellar  tracts, 
respecting  the  exact  functions  of  which  at  present  only  theo- 
retical speculations,  in  the  absence  of  experimental  demonstra- 
tion, can  be  offered. 

In  regard  to  the  paths  of  sensation  proper  it  has  been 
assumed  by  Brown- S^quard,  on  clinical  grounds,  that  there  is 
a  differentiation  of  the  paths  for  the  different  forms  of  sensi- 
bility, inasmuch  as  one  or  more  may  be  entirely  aholished 
while  others  remain  intact.  Thus  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cord  pain  may  not  be  felt,  while  the  tactile  and  thermal  sensi* 
bility  continue ;  and  touch  or  tickling  may  be  perceived,  but 
no  sense  of  pain  can  be  excited  by  the  most  powerful  stimula- 
tion. This  liyi)othesis  as  to  the  existence- of  specific  sensory 
paths  in  the  cord  is  intimately  associated  with  the  hypothesis 
of  the  existence  of  specific  nerves  for  the  various  forms  of 
cutaneous  sensibility.  As  all  the  facts  are,  in  my  opinion, 
more  readily  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  differences  in 
the  peripheral  organs,  and  in  the  receptivity  to  various  forms 
of  external  agencies,  of  nerves  endowed  with  common  pro- 
perties, so  it  is  more  probable  that  the  common  sensory  paths 
of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  so  affected  by  disease  as  to  be  un- 
able to  convey  impressions  of  one  kind,  while  they  continue 
pervious  to  others.  On  what  these  differences  may  depend, 
however,  is  a  question  on  which,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  mole- 
cular conditions  of  nerve  transmission,  we  can  scarcely  ever 
profitably  speculate  at  present.  But  such  an  hypothesis  in- 
volves much  less  difi&culty  than  that  of  specific  nerves  and 
sensory  paths. 

§  9.  It  is  customary  to  describe  as  a  special  sense  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  extent  and  degree  of  our  active 
or  passive  muscular  movements.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
E.  Weber  established,  that  we  are  able  to  discriminate  between 
weights  and  resistances,  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  sensa- 

»  Trans,  Path.  Soc.  1876. 
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tions  of  cutaneous  pressure,  by  the  degree  of  muscular  strain 
necessary  to  sustain  them  ;  and  we  are  able  to  determine  the 
position  of  our  limbs  or  mobile  parts,  whether  assumed  by  our 
own  active  movements  or  passively  communicated  to  them. 

But  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  complex  result ;  for,  in 
addition  to  any  special  impressions  originating  in  the  muscles, 
we  have  impressions  caused  by  contact  and  pressure,  mus- 
cular displacement,  tension  of  ligaments,  and,  if  the  weight 
is  heavy,  general  bodily  strain.  That  these  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense  is  generally 
admitted,  and  it  is  absurd  to  describe  as  a  special  sense,  with 
sjiecial  end  organs  and  special  centripetal  paths,  that  which  is 
manifestly  only  a  compound  of  simpler  elements. 

It  is  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk, 
that  the  muscles  and  overlying  skin  are  innervated  by  the 
same  mixed  nerve  ;  an  arrangement  which  would  account  for 
the  origin  of  impressions  resulting  from  the  displacement  of 
the  muscles  during  contraction.  The  joints,  ligaments,  and 
periosteum  are  richly  supplied  with  sensory  nerves  and  sensory 
organs — Pacinian  corpuscles  (Eauber),  end-bulbs  (Krause— 
which  seem  specially  adapted  to  receive  stimulation  by 
mechanical  pressure.  In  these,  therefore,  we  have  a  further 
very  evident  source  of  impressions  likely  to  be  generated  by 
muscular  activity  and  movement.  The  muscles,  also,  them- 
selves, or  at  least  their  membranous  investments,  have  been 
shown  by  the  researches  more  particularly  of  Sachs  *  and 
Tschiriew  ^  to  be  furnished  with  a  network  of  non-medullated 
nerves,  derived  from  the  posterior  roots,  whose  course  and 
distribution  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  motor 
nerves.  That  the  muscles  possess  a  sensibility  of  their  own, 
first  attributed  to  them  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  by  their  nervous  supply  and  by  physiological  and 
clinical  research.  Though  they  are  insensible  to  many 
forms  of  irritation,  which  act  powerfully  on  cutaneous  nerves, 
such  as  section,  chemical  irritation,  heat  and  cold— facts  which 
have  led  some  observers  to  question  their  sensibility  altogether 
— yet  under  certain  conditions  and  modes  of  stimulation  their 

*  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1874. 

*  Archives  de  Physiologie,  1879. 
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sensibility  becomes  very  apparent.  They  are  distinctly  sen- 
sible to  pressure  and  to  a  painful  sense  of  fatigue  from  over- 
straining, which  is  accurately  localised  in  their  own  tissues. 
They  are  also  the  seat  of  painful  neuroses,  associated  with 
cramp  or  contracture,  which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed 
merely  to  pressure  on  transcurrent  sensory  nerves.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  contractions 
equally  powerful  with  those  seen  in  cramp  may  be  induced 
without  any  such  sense  of  pain  ;  and  further,  if  the  pain  were 
due  merely  to  pressure  on  transcurrent  sensory  nerves,  it 
ought,  according  to  the  law  of  peripheral  projection,  to  be  felt, 
not  in  the  region  of  the  muscles  themselves,  but  in  the  region 
of  distribution  of  the  nerves  supposed  to  be  compressed.  The 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  muscles  has  been 
furnished  by  Duchenne,  who  has  shown  that  muscles  are 
sensible  to  electrical  stimulation,  which  causes  in  them  a 
certain  vibratory  thrill,  peculiar  to  themselves  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  ;  for  it  may  be  felt  in 
muscles  laid  bare  and  denuded  of  their  cutaneous  covering. 

§  10.  There  is  therefore  ample  proof  of  the  proper  sensi- 
bility of  muscles,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  enters 
with  the  other  factors  above  enumerated  into  the  composition 
of  the  so-called  muscular  sense.  Whether  the  sensibility  of 
the  muscles  alone  would  suffice  as  the  basis  of  all  that  is 
commonly  included  under  the  muscular  sense  is  incapable  of 
experimental  determination,  as  section  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  nerves  causes  cutaneous  as  well  as  muscular  ansesthesia. 

Bernard's  experiments,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
have  shown  that  when  the  posterior  roots  are  cut,  the  limbs 
are  moved  with  an  awkwardness  which  is  only  explicable  by 
the  absence  of  guiding  sensations,  presumably  muscular  as 
well  as  cutaneous.  There  are  certain  clinical  facts  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  and 
the  muscular  sense  may  continue  though  cutaneous  sensibility 
is  abolished.  But,  though  the  possibility  of  this  cannot  be 
denied,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  condition  is  £ar  from 
being  satisfactorily  proved.  Much  of  the  evidence  adduced  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tactile  sensibility  is  not  entirely  aboUshed,  though  there  may 
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Be  insenBibility  to  pain  and  temperature,  in  the  cases  where 
the  miiecular  sense  really  continues.  What  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  ei^idence  of  the  existence  of  the  muscular 
sense  in  a  limb  otherwise  anesthetic  has  no  such  meaning. 
This  refers  more  particularly  to  the  assertion  made  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  and  currently  accepted,  that  m  unilateral  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  the  muscular  sense  continues  in  the  limb 
opposite  the  section,  notwithstanding  the  total  ansstheeia 
otherwise,  and  is  lost  on  the  side  of  section.  The  existence 
of  the  muscular  sense  is  inferred  merely  from  the  fact  that 
the  limb  can  be  moved  freely  and  forcibly  and  directed  with- 
out uncertainty,  for  volitional  purposes  even  when  the  eyes 
are  shut.  But  that  this  is  jrassible  in  the  entire  absence  of 
any  sense  of  movement  has  been  conclusively  demcmstrated 
by  a  case  of  spinal  disease  reported  by  Schiippel '  in  which 
motor  force,  and  the  power  of  directing  the  hmb  for  volitional 
purposes,  were  shown  to  exist  though  the  limbs  were  otherwise 
entirely  devoid  of  sensibility,  cutaneous  as  well  as  muscular. 
In  the  experiment  on  the  monkey  above  recorded  it  was  found 
that,  though  movements  could  be  intended  and  carried  out  in 
the  absence  of  hindrance,  yet  when  the  eyes  were  hUndfolded 
the  animal  seemed  utterly  ignorant  of  the  position  of  its  leg, 
and  unable  to  extricate  it  from  an  obstacle  interposed  against 
its  intended  movement.  And  that  the  muscular  sense  is  not 
lost  on  the  side  of  section  has  been  shown  by  Kobner,'  who 
on  applying  proper  tests  to  the  paralysed  limb,  in  a  case  of 
unilateral  disease  of  the  cord,  found  that  the  patient  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  movement  passively  commimicated 
to  it. 

There  does  not  appear  to  he  a  single  fact  which  would 
indicate  that  the  muscular  sense  can  be  abolished,  and  the 
other  forms  of  sensibility  of  the  limb  continue. 

Even  if  it  were  the  fact  that  nmscular  sensibility  might 
continue  in  a  limb  otherwise  insensible,  in  cases  of  spinal 
disease,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  paths  of 
muscular  sensibility  were  anatomically  separable  from  those 
of  con'mon  sensibiHty.     The  same  hypothesis  is  applicable 

'  Archiv  d.  Heilkiinde,  1874,  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 

'  Deulsck.  Archiof.  klin.  Med.  18TT.  Bd.  lix.  p.  1G9. 
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here  as  that  advanced  to  account  for  the  abolition  of  one  form 
of  sensibility  and  retention  of  others. 

Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  Brown- S6quard'8 
doctrine  be  accepted,  that  the  paths  of  the  muscular  sense 
are  in  the  anterior  roots  and  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord. 
This  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  every  well-established  fact  respect- 
ing the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  anterior 
roots  that  it  seems  a  marvel  that  such  a  doctrine  should  still 
be  mentioned  otherwise  than  to  be  condemned. 

The  anterior  roots  have  a  distribution  in  muscles  entirely 
distinct  from  the  sensory  roots ;  irritation  causes  muscular 
contraction  only,  and  in  those  cases  where  muscular  sensi- 
biUtyliad  been  entirely  abolished — as  in  Schiippel's  case  above 
mentioned — the  anterior  roots  have  been  found  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  in  cases  of  anterior  polio-myelitis,  where  the  anterior 
roots  and  muscular  fibre  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  so- 
called  muscular  sense  continues  unimpaired,  and  the  patient 
is  able,  blindfold,  to  state  accurately  the  position  and  degree 
of  strain  which  are  passively  communicated  to  his  paralysed 
limb. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  facts  such  as  these  th^kt  the 
sensations  arising  in  connection  with  muscular  action  are 
of  a  purely  centripetal  character,  and  are  conveyed  by  the 
posterior  roots  and  sensory  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  along 
with  the  other  forms  of  common  and  tactile  sensibility. 

Part  II. — The  Spinal  Cord  as  an  Independent  Centre, 

§  11.  The  spinal  cord  possesses  functions  as  an  inde- 
pendent centre,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
exposition  and  comprehension  of  the  functions  of  the  braia 
proper.  The  functions  of  the  cord  as  a  centre  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  we  observe  in  their  greatest  simplicity  in 
the  nervous  mechanism  of  many  of  the  invertebrata.  In  the 
ascidians,  the  ancestral  type  of  the  vertebrates,  the  nervous 
apparatus  consists  of  a  central  ganglion  (fig.  41,  c)  connected 
with  the  periphery  by  two  sets  of  nerve  filaments.     One  set 

>  Drain,  AprU  1884. 
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is  distributed  to  a  part  of  the  integumentary  sur&ee,  capable 
of  receiving  and  being  acted  on  by  external  stimuli  («) ;  the 
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other  is  distributed  to  muscular  fibres,  which  on  contraction 
cause  diminution  of  the  body  cavity  (d). 

Impressions  made  on  the  sensory  surface  are  coDveyed  by 
the  afferent  fibres  to  the  central  ganglion,  vhence  an  impulse 
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is  conveyed  by  tlie  eflferent  fibres,  causing  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  This  is  a  type  of  what  is  termed  reflex  action, 
from  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  through  the  energy  of  the 
centres,  of  the  stimuhis  to  the  periphery. 

The  spinal  cord  of  the  vertebrate  animals  may  l>e  looked 
upon  in  one  respect  as  only  a  more  complex  form  of  an  essen- 
tially similar  mechanism,  and  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  thirty-one  connected  segments,  more  or  less  fused  together, 
each  segment  with  its  pair  of  nerves  being  a  bilateral  repeti- 
tion of  the  central  ganglion  with  its  afferent  and  efferent 
fibres.  In  the  annulosa  (fig.  42)  the  segmentary  arrange- 
ment of  the  ventral  ganglionic  chain,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  vertebrates,  is  particularly  manifest 
Each  somite,  or  body  segment,  has  its  own  double  f2:anglion, 
with  its  afferent  and  efferent  fil)res,  but  all  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  head  centre  (fig.  42,  gn.  i)  by  what 
are  termed  commissural  fibres,  wherebv  the  indi\'idual  centres 
become  units  in  a  compound  or  collective  system..  In  certain 
portions  of  the  chain  the  ganglia  fuse  together  so  closely  as 
to  almost  obliterate  the  segmentary  arrangement ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  in  relation  with  the  fusion  of  the 
somites. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  as  has  been  stated  above  (p.  7),  the 
segmentary  arrangement  is  evident  in  the  larger  amount  of 
grey  matter  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  anterior 
roots :  and  the  fusion  of  the  ganglia  of  the  cray-fish  in  the 
thoracic  region  (fig.  42,  gn,  6)  has  its  analog}'  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord  in  vertebrate  animals. 

§  12.  The  spinal  cord  as  a  whole,  and  its  individual  seg- 
ments, are  capable  of  indej)endent  activity,  similar  to  that  of 
the  ascidian  nervous  mechanism,  when  the  cord  is  separated 
from  the  higher  centres,  or  the  segments  from  each  other. 

If  the  body  of  a  frog  be  divided  transversely  the  lower 
half  will  still  retain  its  vitality  for  a  considerable  period.  If 
the  foot  be  irritated  the  muscles  of  the  leg  will  be  thrown  into 
action,  and  this  will  occur  so  long  as  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cord  is  intact,  and  its  connections  with  the  periphery  are 
maintained. 

After  section  of  the  cord  in  warm-blooded  animals  the 
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Bame  reflex  contraction  of  the  musclea  is  caused  when  a  part 
is  irritated  below  the  line  of  section. 

A  similar  experiment  is  frequently  performed  by  injury  or 
disease  in  man.  Mliere  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease 
there  is  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  cord  at  any  point,  all 
the  parts  deriving  their  nervous  supply  from  the  cord  below 
the  seat  of  lesion  become  paralysed  as  regards  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion.  But  if  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  tickled 
the  legs  will  be  thrown  uito  active  movements,  of  which  the 
individual  is  not  conscious,  and  which  it  is  out  of  his  power 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  control.  These  are  examples  of 
reflex  action,  and  the  phenomena  observed  in  man  are  of 
especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  similar 
phenomena  in  the  lower  animals,  since  in  man  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  without  doubt  that  consciousness  is  not  necessarily 
a  concomitant  of  reflex  action. 

When  the  brain  and  cord  are  connected,  and  if  the  brain 
is  in  a  stat»  of  wakeful  activity,  the  same  stimulus  which 
gives  rise  to  reflex  muscular  action  will  also  excite  sensation, 
but  the  perception  of  the  iraprcHsion  is  no  essential  factor 
in  the  process.  If  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  person  asleep  lie 
tickled  the  leg  will  be  withdrawn,  precisely  as  in  the  waking 
condition,  and  with  the  same  appearance  of  purposive  adapta- 
tion, but  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
Though  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action  are  manifested  by 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  segments  when  completely  separated 
from  the  brain,  yet  under  normal  conditions  they  are  not  dij*- 
sociated,  and  it  is  therefore  not  likely  that  the  laws  and  con- 
ditions of  reflex  action  are  the  same  under  both  circumstances. 
When  the  spinal  centres  form  only  a  part  of  the  whole  cerebro- 
spinal system,  stimuli  which  excite  reflex  action  also  affect 
the  whole  nervous  system,  cerebral  as  well  as  spinal.  And 
certain  facts  of  experiment,  as  well  as  of  clinical  observation, 
tend  to  show  that  even  in  what  looks  like  simple  spinal  reflex 
action  the  cerebral  centres  form  an  important  factor,  as  hi- 
dicated  by  the  differences  observable  in  the  reflex  actions  of 
the  two  aides,  when  lesion  exists  in  one  hemisphere  (see  p.  375). 
5  13.  But  it  would  appear  tliat  when  the  spinal  centres 
are  completely  dissevered  from  the  cerebral,  their  activity  is 
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more  readily  excitable  than  under  normal  conditions.  Ward' 
has  shown  that  when  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion,  or  brain 
of  the  cray-fish  (fig.  42,  gn.  i),  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
cord  the  lower  centres  exhibit  an  almost  incessant  aimlesg 
activity.  In  the  absence  of  the  brain,  therefore,  the  lower 
ganglionic  centres  would  seem  to  be  more  readily  discharge- 
able ;  or,  expressed  in  another  way,  the  brain  seems  to  inhibit 
the  tendency  to  wasteful  activity  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
centres.  The  same  thing  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  frog 
in  the  following  manner.  A  frog  is  suspended  by  the  head, 
and  the  legs,  which  hang  down,  are  allowed  to  dip  into  a 
vessel  containing  dilute  acid.  After  a  certain  interval  the 
irritation  of  the  acid  causes  the  legs  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
average  interval  is  determined  by  repeated  trials.  The  cord 
is  then  cut  below  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  experiment 
repeated.  The  interval  which  now  elapses,  between  contact 
with  the  acid  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  feet,  is  considerablj 
shortened,  and  the  action  is  also  observed  to  be  more  energetic. 

In  man  also,  when,  in  consequence  of  disease,  the  con- 
tinuity  of  the  cord  is  completely  interrupted  at  any  point, 
the  reflex  excitability  of  all  the  parts  below  the  injury  is  in  a 
similar  manner  greatly  increased. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume,  as  Setschenow' 
and  others  have  done,  that  there  is  anything  specific  in  this 
apparent  restraining  or  inhibitory  action  of  the  encephalic 
centres,  or  that  there  are  special  inhibitory  centres  in  the 
brain.  Setsehenow  ascribes  inhibitory  functions  to  the  optic 
thalami  and  optic  lobes  in  frogs  on  the  following  grounds. 
When  a  frog  is  suspended  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  and 
the  average  time  of  reflex  reaction  determined,  it  is  found  that 
the  a2)plication  of  an  irritant,  e.g.  common  salt,  to  the  optic 
lobes  causes  the  interval  between  the  cutaneous  stimulation 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  foot  to  be  greatly  prolonged.  Most 
people  can,  by  an  effort  of  will,  restrain,  if  not  altogether  pre- 
vent, the  reflex  movements  of  the  leg,  which  otherwise  occur 
in  such  a  Uvely  manner  from  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

'  *  Observations  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  of  the  Cray-fish,' 
Proc,  Boy.  Soc.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  379. 

*  Phys.  Stud,  U.  d,  HemmungsmechanUmen^  1863. 
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But  neither  Setschenow's  experiment,  nor  this  apparent 
volitional  inhibition  of  reflex  action  deman<la  any  specific 
mechanism,  apart  from  those  concerned  in  the  usual  sensory 
and  motor  functions  of  the  organism. 

The  increase  of  reflex  excitability  in  the  cord  as  a  whole, 
after  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  true  also  of  each 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord  isolated  from  the  rest.  Thus 
Schiff '  has  shown  that  the  reflex  movements  of  the  tail  of  a 
decapitated  lizard  increase  in  Wgour  with  successive  removal 
of  the  spinal  segments  from  above  down  to  that  with  which 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of  the  tail  are  in  relation.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  more  the  afferent  impulse  is 
restricted  to  the  centre  on  which  it  primarily  impinges,  and 
the  less  the  diffusion  into  other  tracts  and  centres,  the  greater 
is  the  reflex  discharge.  We  have  therefore  as  much  ground 
for  saying  that  each  higher  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  inhibits 
the  lower  as  that  the  brain  inhibits  the  cord  as  a  whole. 

Setschenow's  ex{)eriment  and  vohtional  inhibition  appear 
to  be  only  individual  examples  of  the  general  law  that  reflex 
action  ie  liable  to  be  arrested,  or  interfered  with,  when  the 
c«ntres  engaged  in  it  are  solicited  at  the  same  time  from  other 
quarters.  Thus  if,  when  a  reflex  action  is  initiated,  a  sensory 
nerve  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  is  irritated,  the  reflex 
action  is  at  once  arrested.  This  has  been  shown  very  clearly 
by  Goltz  and  Freusberg,'  Sehiff,  and  manyother  experimenters. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  exact  mode  in 
which  nervous  impulses  interfere  with  each  other,  yet  that 
this  inhibition  is  a  mere  question  of  interference  does  not  seem 
doubtful.  Similar  in  action  to  a  peripheral  sensory  stimulus 
is  irritation  of  sensory  tracts,  or  the  excitation  of  sensory 
centres.  Reflex  action  may  be  inhibited  by  an  emotion,  of 
which  the  tuatances  are  so  numerous  that  they  will  occur  to 
anyone. 

Setschenow's  experiment  is  in  all  probability  merely  the 
influence  of  irritation  of  sensory  centres  and  tracts,  which  are 
undoubtedly  present  in  the   optic  thalami  and  optic  lobes. 
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During  volitional  inhibition  we  are  conscious  of  exertion  in 
some  direction.  Most  commonly  we  throw  the  mascles,  which 
we  wish  to  restrain  from  reflex  action,  into  a  state  of  tension. 
But  in  this  way  we  are  merely  acting  on  the  same  centres, 
and  thereby  interfering  with  the  reflex  discharge  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  We  can  only  voUtionally  interfere  with 
reflex  action  when  the  efferent  mechanism  is  subject  to  voli- 
tional impulse.  We  have  no  power,  therefore,  over  the  reflex 
actions  of  the  organic  muscles,  directly  at  least. 

§  14.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  reflex  movements 
vary  with  the  degree  and  locality  of  the  stimulation.  As  a 
rule,  a  moderate  stimulus  excites  reflex  action  in  the  muscles 
of  the  Jhegion  anatomically  in  closest  relation  with  the  sensory 
nerves  irritated. 

Tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot  gently  causes  reflex  withdrawal 
of  the  foot  alone.  If,  however,  the  stimulation  is  more  intense 
the  area  of  reflex  action  becomes  more  extended.  The  muscu- 
lar contractions  are  no  longer  confined  to  one  group  or  one 
limb,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  and  in  all  four  limbs. 

When  bilateral  reflex  action  is  excited  by  unilateral  stimu- 
lation the  action  is,  according  to  Pfliiger,  symmetrical,  i.e. 
the  corresponding  muscles  are  excited  on  both  sides;  but 
Luchsinger  ^  has  shown  that  in  quadrupeds  diagonal  reflexes 
occur.  Thus  the  one  fore  limb  and  the  opposite  hind  limb 
are  excited  together,  corresponding  to  the  functional  associa- 
tion of  the  limbs  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  progression. 

A  general  excitation  of  all  the  spinal  centres  may  occur 
from  excessive  irritation  at  any  one  point,  and  a  similar  result 
follows  if,  in  place  of  the  irritant  being  intensified,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  is  heightened.  Thus  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  and  as  the  result  of  certain  poisons,  notably  strychnia, 
the  excitability  of  the  cord  is  so  increased,  and  the  resistance 
to  radiation  so  diminished,  that  a  degree  of  irritation  which 
normally  would  excite  limited  muscular  action  is  sufficient  to 
induce  reflex  spasm  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

§  15.  The  reflex  movements  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not 
mere  muscular  contractions  of  an  indefinite  or  aimless  charac- 
ter, but  possess  the  distinctive  features  of  adaptation ;  and  this 

'  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxii. 
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tu  BDcb  an  cxtvnt  as  to  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
Bion  us  to  whether  or  not  they  imply  eensation  and  volition 
on  the  part  of  the  spinal  centres. 

Tlic-y  are  movemeutB  either  of  defence  or  preservation,  and 
are  in  general  atlapted  either  to  withdraw  the  part  from  the 
source  of  irritation  or  to  repel  the  irritant  itself.  Thus  the 
extended  leg  becomes  flexed  or  withdrawn  when  the  toe  is 
pinched,  and  if  the  irritant  be  applied  to  the  anal  region, 
adapted  movements  of  both  legs  are  made  with  a  view  to 
remove  it.  And  many  other  co-ordinate  adapted  movements 
might  be  instanced. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  appearance  of  deliberation  and 
choice,  as  illustrated  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  Pfliiger, ' 
and  similar  ones  by  Auerbach,  Lewes,  and  others. 

Wien  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh  of  a  decapitated  frog,  the  foot  of  the  same  side  is 
raised  and  attempts  are  made  to  rub  the  part.  On  the  foot 
being  amputated,  and  the  acid  applied  as  before,  the  animal 
makes  a  similar  attempt,  but  failing  to  reach  the  point  of 
irritation  with  the  stump,  after  a  few  moments  of  apparent 
indecision  or  dehberation,  raises  the  other  foot,  and  with  this 
attempts  to  rub  the  seat  of  irritation. 

This  experiment  proves  at  least  that  what  is  termed  reflex 
action  is  not  a  rigidly  invariable  movement  like  that  of  the 
wheels  and  levers  of  a  machine,  which  vrill  only  go  faster  or 
slower  according  to  the  strength  of  the  motor,  but  never  vary 
its  character ;  but  rather  a  mode  of  reaction  which  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulation  and  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
organism.  G.  H.  Lewes,'  however,  sees  in  this  selective  adap- 
tation, or  power  of  fluctuating  combination  in  accordance  with 
external  conditions,  proof  of  sensibility  or  sentience  ;  and  he 
assumes  that  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  of  all  nerve 
centres,  implies  feeling  or  sensation.  But  if  we  regard  mere 
adaptation  in  accordance  with  external  conditions  as  indicating 
sensation  and  volition,  we  should  be  logically  bound  to  attri- 
bute the  same  to  plants,  in  which  this  adaptation  is  often 
remarkably  conspicuous. 

'  Ditf  Senior ixcken  Fiinctioncn  da  BUckcnmarki,  1B53. 
»  The  Pk]/»kal  fiosM  of  Mind,  1877. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  reactions  of  the  spinal  cord  severed 
from  the  brain  do  not  afifect  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
But  this,  according  to  Lewes,  does  not  disprove  the  existence 
of  consciousness  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  character  of  its  reactions. 

The  question  turns  mainly  on  the  use  of  terms.  Though 
we  may  admit  that  the  actinty  of  all  nerve  centres,  cerebral 
as  well  as  spinal,  is  fundamentally  of  the  same  order,  it  in- 
volves large  assumptions,  and  introduces  much  confusion  into 
our  language,  to  speak  of  the  reactions  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
terms  which  indissolubly  connote  states  of  conscionsness  in 
the  individual.  It  seems  in  every  way  preferable  to  extend 
the  range  of  reflex  action  to  the  brain,  than  to  apply  to  the 
spinal  cord  terms  which  imply  subjectivity,  the  existence  of 
which  can  be  proved  only  in  connection  with  the  activity  of 
the  cerebral  centres. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appearance  of  deliberation 
and  power  of  fluctuating  combination  seen  in  Pfliiger's  experi- 
ment has  been  greatly  over-estimated.  Though  the  irritation 
caused  by  a  drop  of  acid  usually  at  first  causes  movements 
only  of  the  same  limb,  I  have  not  unfrequently,  in  repeating 
the  experiment,  observed  both  feet  simultaneously  brought  up 
to  the  part,  with  a  view  to  repel  the  cause  of  o£fence.  In  this 
we  have  an  instance,  among  many  others,  of  the  association 
in  the  cord  of  the  centres  of  movements  of  the  same  kind 
in  b.th  limbs,  due  either  to  commissural  connections  or  to 
physiological  association  in  past  experience,  or  both  together. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that, 
when  the  relief  offered  by  scratching  at  or  near  the  part  is  not 
attained  when  the  foot  is  amputated,  the  continuance  of  the 
irritation  brings  the  other  leg  into  play  by  associated  reflex 
action.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  amputate  the  foot,  for, 
after  repeat('d  stimulation  of  the  same  point,  the  leg  of  the 
same  side  becomes  exhausted,  whereupon  the  other  foot  is 
brought  up  to  the  part  on  each  re-application  of  the  irritant. 

§  16.  That  the  spinal  cord  has  no  feeling  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  is  shown  by  one  among  many  other  inge- 
nious experiments  made  by  Goltz.^     He  took  two  frogs,  one 

*  BeitrUge  xur  Lehre  v,  d,  Fuftctionen  d,  Iservencentren  d,  Frosehe$,  1869. 
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of  which  waB  decapitated,  the  other  intact,  except  that  it  was 
blinded  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  voluntary  luove- 
inentB  conBequent  on  nsual  sensation.  Both  were  placed  in 
a  vesBef  of  water,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised.  Both 
remained  etill  till  the  temperature  reached  25°  C.  The  frog 
with  brain  uninjured  began  to  manifeut  signs  of  discomfort 
followed  by  attempts  to  escape  as  the  temperature  rose,  until 
finally  it  died  of  tetanic  heat- rigidity  at  a  temperature  of  42°  C. 
All  this  while  the  brainless  froR  remained  perfectly  still.'  But 
—and  it  is  worthy  of  note — while  sitting  in  the  hot  water,  it 
made  the  usual  reflex  defensive  movements  when  acetic  acid 
was  appUed  to  the  skin.  Beyond  this  it  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  and  died  of  heat-rigidity  at  50°  C. 

This  experiment  proves  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
that  a  stimulus  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  causes 
the  most  manifest  signs  of  pain,  causes  no  Buch  manifestations 
in  the  absence  of  the  brain.  It  also  shows  that  it  is  not  any 
and  every  kind  of  etimulus  which  is  adapted  to  call  forth 
refles  reaction.  This  occurs  most  readily  in  response  to  a 
sudden  stimulus.  The  gradual  rise  in  temperature  increased 
the  signs  of  pain  in  the  normal  frog,  but  failed  to  excite  re- 
action in  the  brainless  one,  though  the  mechanism  was  still 
responHive,'  as  shown  by  the  results  which  followed  the  api)li- 
cation  of  the  acid. 

§  17.  It  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  the  reactions  of 
the  brainless  frog,  that  the  movements  are  not  mere  muscular 

'  Steiner,  however  IPhysiologie  des  Froschhims,  1985,  p.  70),  B4jsthat  Ihia 
i«  not  Btrictl;  true ;  and  that,  even  under  such  circumslaneeg,  raising  the  teni. 
perature  causea  diatinat  movements. 

■  M.  Foster  ('  The  Efteots  of  a  Bise  in  Temperature  on  Reflex  Actions  in  the 
Frog,'  Journal  "f  Anatomy  atid  Phyiiology.  vol.  viii.  1874)  shows  that  heat  has 
a  depressing  or  paraljaing  effect  on  the  spinal  centres.  But  the  absence  oi 
reaction  in  the  decapitated  frog  to  a  temperature  which  is  exciting  the  moat 
violent  signs  of  sensation  in  the  normal  one,  ii  clearly  not  due  to  paralysis  ot 
the  npinal  centres  or  reflex  meohaniBui.  inasmuch  as  al  this  time  reflex  action 
U  manifested  as  usual  to  appropriate  stimuli. 

G.  H.  Lewea,  in  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (Nature.  Nov.  33, 
1876).  seemed  to  think  that  Foster's  results  required  a  different  view  to  be 
taken  ol  the  taets  of  Ooltz'a  experiment.  The  essential  point  of  this,  however— 
viz.  the  absence  of  reaction  to  a  temperature  evidently  painful  to  a  normal  frog, 
and  the  continuance  of  responsive neas  to  appropriate  stimuli  of  reflex  action — 
Bins  entirelj  independent  al  the  question  as  to  the  exMt  mode  ot  eipUnation, 
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contractions  of  individual  muscles,  but  muscular  combinations 
of  greater  or  less  complexity  acting  synergically  for  a  definite 
end.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  spinal  centres  are 
themselves  the  co-ordinating  centres  of  a  great  variety  of 
adapted  movements. 

The  facts  of  pathology*  show  that  in  cases  of  disease 
limited  to  certain  regions  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord  {polwmyelitis  anterior)  certain  synergic  combinations 
of  muscles  become  paralysed,  altogether  irrespective  of  their 
anatomical  nervous  supply. 

And  my  colleague  Professor  G.  F.  Yeo  and  myself  have 
shown  *  that  the  stimulation  of  each  motor  root  of  the  nerve 
plexuses  of  the  limbs  in  monkeys,  calls  forth  combined  move- 
ments involving  the  co-operation  of  numerous  muscles,  widely 
separated  from  each  other  anatomically,  but  all  resulting  in 
actions  such  as  are  seen  to  be  constantly  associated  together 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  activity  of  the  animal. 

Thus  stimulation  of  the  second  dorsal  root  excites  the 
action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  seen  when  the 
animal  is  resting  on  a  perch ;  the  first  dorsal  brings  into  play 
a  great  number  of  muscles,  the  general  result  of  which  may 
be  compared  to  plucking  a  fruit  and  drawing  it  towards  the 
trunk;  the  eighth  cervical  causes  a  combination  of  move- 
ments which  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  into  the  position 
requisite  for  scratching  the  buttocks — the  scalptor  ani  action  ; 
the  seventh  cervical  innervates  the  muscular  actions  which, 
supposing  the  hands  were  the  fixed  point,  would  cause  the  body 
to  be  raised  up,  as  in  mounting  a  branch  or  trapeze ;  while 
the  sixth  cervical  brings  the  hand  up  to  the  mouth.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  fifth  cervical  causes  the  arm  and  hand  to  be 
raised  upwards  and  backwards. 

Of  the  roots  forming  the  crural  plexus,  the  fourth  lumbar 
(third  in  man)  innervates  the  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis 
and  extends  the  leg ;  the  fifth  (fourth  in  man)  extends  the 

'  E.  Remak,  *  Die  Localisation  atrophischer  Spinallahmungen,*  Archiv  f(ir 
Psychiatric,  1879.  Ferrier, '  The  Localisation  of  Atrophic  Paralyses,*  Brain, 
vol.  iv.  1881-82. 

^  '  The  Functional  Relations  of  the  Motor  Boots  of  the  Brachial  and  Lumbo- 
sacral Plexuses,'  Procccdinys  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  212,  1881.  See  also 
Proc.  Hoy,  Soc.,  No.  225, 188S. 
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iuftii  and  leg,  and  depresses  the  gi-eat  toe — the  propulsive 
action  of  the  leg  preparatory  to  the  swing  forwurd  in  walking ; 
the  sixth  (fifth  in  man)  excites  a  complex  assemblage  of  move- 
ments seen  in  the  monkey  when  it  scratches  its  abdomen  with 
its  toes ;  the  seventh  (tirst  sacral  in  man)  causes  flesion  of 
the  leg  and  toes  similar  to  the  action  of  the  eighth  cervical  in 
the  upper  extremity;  while  the  first  sacral  (second  sacral  in 
man)  innervates  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  foot. 

The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  plexuses 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  functional  combination  which  each  pre- 
sides over,  will  be  found  in  all  probability  to  differ  in  every 
order  of  animals  in  accordance  with  their  ordinary  modes  of 
activity.  So  far  as  this  question  has  been  investigated,  such 
seems  to  be  the  ease.  Similar  experiments  by  Bert  and 
Marcacci '  on  the  roots  of  the  crural  plexus  in  the  dog  indicate 
very  different  actions  from  those  observed  in  monkeys. 

These  facts  render  it  probable  that  each  segment  of  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord,  whence 
nerves  proceed  to  the  limbs,  is  a  centre  of  co-ordinated  sjniergic 
muscular  movements,  of  a  character  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  the  animal  in  its  ordinary  modes  of  activity.* 

■  Bull  Soc.  de  Biolofjie.  Jul;  1861. 

*  That  Ihe  rootoi'  nuclei  of  the  vbHoiib  miifldes  represented  in  each  root  are 
Bntitomicall]'  locBliseii  in  each  eeRment  is  moat  probable,  both  from  a  con- 
iideration  o(  the  (acta  of  disease  (see  Local,  of  Atrophic  Paralyia,  supra  cit.) 
Knd  (torn  the  reBults  of  direct  excitation  of  Ihe  segment. 

I  am  aware  of  Ihe  nnmeroiis  sonrces  of  faliacy  in  applying  elealrical 
stimulation  to  the  Epinal  cord,  hut  I  have  on  tn*D  occasions  obtained  results  in 
monkeys  vhich  speak  in  lavour  of  the  direct  excilsbilit;  of  the  anterior  horns. 
The  spinal  cord  was  out  above  the  sixth  cervical  root,  and  the  cord  aliinulaled 
with  a  weak  laradie  current  in  the  fallowing  manner.  A  flat  electrode  with  a 
•operfloiea  of  six  Hquare  inches  was  applied  over  tlie  sacrum  as  a  neutral 
point,  and  a  slightly  blnnted  needle  nsed  as  the  exciting  electrode.  On  Ihe 
application  □(  the  needle— under  magnifying  power— to  the  anterior  horn  the 
Huue  action  wa£  produced  as  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  sixth  anterior  root. 
No  such  effect  followed  the  application  of  the  needle  to  any  other  part  of  the 
cut  surface,  even  thongh  actually  nearer  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  root  in 

It  may  be  said  that,  granting  there  was  no  conduction  of  currents,  yet  the 
effect  depended  on  the  irritation  of  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  anterior  roots 
radiating  in  the  grey  matter.  This  may  be :  but  the  axis  cylinders  being 
mere  prolongations  of  the  multipolar  cells,  probably  the  cells  tbemeelves  are 
10  directly  excitable. 
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§  18.  The  experiments  of  Ward/  and  also  those  of  Yang,* 
show  that  in  the  cray-fish  each  segment  of  the  ganglionated 
cord  is  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  corresponding 
somite.     That  the  same  holds  good  of  the  segments  of  the 
cord  in  vertebrates,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  of 
independence  seen  in  the  cray-fish  and  other  members  of  the 
annolosa,  is  proved  by  the  experimental  determination  of  the 
position  of  other  centres  for  actions  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  complexity.     After  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the 
lumbar  enlargement  in  dogs,   Goltz  and  Freosberg'   have 
found  that  erection  can  be  readily  induced  by  gentle  stimula- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  penis  and  neighbourhood.* 
Generally  associated  with  this  also  are  extensor  movemena 
of  the  hind  legs.    Seminal  ejaculation  may  also  occor,  accord* 
ing  to  the  observations  of  Brachet.     In  female  dogs,  similarly 
operated  on,  impregnation  may  be  effected ;  and  at  the  full 
time   the  expulsive    mechanism   of    parturition  comes  into 
operation  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  independently  of  any 
conscious  or  volitional  efforts. 

The  bladder  also  empties  itself  on  stimulation  of  the  pelvic 
or  anal  region,  or  by  raising  the  animal  on  its  hind  legs  when 
the  bladder  is  full.  The  sphincter  ani  is  maintained  in  a  state 
of  activity,  and  contracts  redexly  on  gentle  stimulation  or  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  within  it.  Goltz  finds  in  the  latter 
case  that  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  occurs  with  rhyth- 
mical pauses ;  and  Freusberg  observed  also  peristaltic  action 
of  the  rectum  sufficient  to  expel  a  thermometer  introduced 
within  it. 

The  manifestation  of  any  of  these  reflex  acts  in  response 
to  their  appropriate  stimuli  is  at  once  checked  by  the  simul- 
taneous irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  in  some  other  part  of 
the  body. 

The  experiments  of  Birge  also  (Da  Bois-Beymond*8  ArchiVf  1SS2,  Heft  5 
and  6;  show  that  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  anterior  horns  by  a  needle-point 
produces  effects  which  are  probably  due  to  excitation  of  the  grey  matter  itself. 

'  Supra  cit. 

*  *  Sor  les  Fonctions  de  la  Chaine  Oanglionnaire  chez  les  Crastaods  D6ea* 
pedes/  Comptes  Rendus,  Ixxxviii.  1879. 

'  *  Ueber  die  Functionen  des  Lendenmarks  des  Hundes,*  Pfloger's  Archiv 
far  Pk^tiolo^,  Bd.  Tiii.  187 1. 
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Thfi  centres  for  these  various  acts  lie  in  the  lumhor  region 
of  tbe  cord,  and  they  all  cease  on  destruction  of  this  region. 
The  special  centre  of  each  has  been  further  defined  in  dogs 
and  rabbits  by  the  experiments  of  Budge,  Gianuzzi  and 
Masius,  Korner,  and  others.  In  man  we  may  assume  from 
anatomical  data  that  they  are  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  in  the  segments  related  to  the  motor 
nerves  below  the  second  sacral. 

Tbe  segments  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  besides  such 
relations  as  they  may  have  with  the  viscera  through  the 
sympathetic  system,  are  evidently  in  relation  with  the  thoracic 
muscles.  As  these  play  an  important  part  in  respiration  it 
■would  seem  a  priori  possible  for  the  dorsal  centres  to  act 
reflexly  as  more  or  less  independent  respiratory  centres. 
LangeudorfF '  has  actually  found  that  when  the  cord  is  divided 
below  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  therefore  below  the  respira- 
tory centre  par  excellence  (see  Chap.  III.  §  6),  respiratory 
movements  may  still  be  elicited  for  a  short  period  at  least  by 
stimulation  of  various  sensory  nerves. 

5  19.  A  centre  is  usually  described  as  existing  in  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  from 
which  originate  the  fibres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  which 
cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil— the  cilio-spinal  centre  (Budge 
and  Waller).  Certain  esiieriments  which  I  have  made  on 
monkeys  in  reference  to  this  point'  have  shown,  with  great 
definiteness,  that  there  is  only  one  spinal  nerve  which  has 
this  effect,  viz.  the  second  dorsal.  Stimulation  of  the  ante- 
rior root  of  the  second  dorsal,  after  division  of  the  posterior 
root,  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  dorsal  roots  below  this  as  far  as  the  eighth,  and 
of  the  first  dorsal  and  lower  cervical,  causes  no  such  action. 
It  is  possible  that  the  position  of  the  dilator  fibres  may  be 
different  in  other  animals,'  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
regarding  the  results  obtained  in  monkeys  as  directly  apph-ing 
to  man. 

I  Arehivftlr  AnaC.  u.  Physiologic,  1890. 

'  Proceediiu/i  of  Ute  Royal  Socitly.  ^^o.  325,  1883. 

■  UiukeU  {Journ.  of  Physiol.,  vol.  vii.)  finds  that  in  the  dog  tbe  leeomi 
tboTftcic  eapecialif  dilates  the  pupil,  and  in  tbe  Irog  the  Aitericr  root  of  the 
toarth  nerve. 
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There  may  also  be  other  dilating  fibres  of  the  iris  besides 
those  of  the  second  dorsal.  Bulogh  >  holds  that  dilator  fibres 
of  the  iris  spring  from  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
l)robably  coinciding  with  the  origin  of  the  trigeminusy  and 
l)roceed  to  the  iris  in  the  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  this 
nerve. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  dilate  by  irritation  of  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  divided  cei-vical  s\inpathetiCy  and  these 
fibres  are  derived  in  the  monkey  from  the  second  dorsal  nerve. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  centre  which  presides  over 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  itself  situated  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region  of  the  cord,  for  the  nerves  which  pass  out  by  the 
second  dorsal  may  have  their  origin  higher  up ;  and  that  such 
is  the  case  is  on  other  grounds  highly  probable  (see  further 
on  this  subject,  Chap.  III.  p.  102,  note). 

§  20.  Tliese  various  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  are,  though 
to  a  considerable  extent  autonomous,  connected  together  and 
w^th  higher  centres  hy  the  associating  and  longitudinal  tracts 
of  the  spinal  cord.  But  all  influences  proceeding  from  the 
cerebral  centres  must  act  through  the  primary  co-ordinating 
spinal  centres.  In  regard  to  the  volitional  movements  of  the 
limbs  there  is  evidently  a  further  diflferentiation  of  the  motor 
combinations  than  exists  in  the  spinal  segments,  but  we 
cannot  volitionally  isolate  the  action  of  any  muscle  from  those 
which  are  physiologically  synergic  with  it.  We  cannot  power- 
fully innervate  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  without  at  the  same 
time  innervating  the  extensors  of  the  WTist  and  fingers,  nor 
flex  a  single  finger  without  also  innervating  its  extensor.  This 
synergy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  for  in  the  spinal  centres 
of  the  limbs.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  becomes  improper  to  speak 
of  the  existence  of  paths  of  motor  co-ordination  in  the  spinal 
cord.  The  mechanism  of  motor  co-ordination  already  exists. 
The  paths  are  merely  centrifugal  tracts  which  call  them  into 
action.  The  centres  of  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and  those 
of  the  skeletal  muscles  are  under  volitional  control,  but  those 
of  the  viscera  and  their  outlets  are  less  obviously  so,  though 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  ideational   and   eniiotional  states. 

>  Quoted  in  Hermann's  Physiologies  toI.  ii.  Part  I.  p.  249. 
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The  mode  of  action  of  the  cerebrum  on  the  centres  regnlating 
the  evacuations  ia  ohscure.  In  the  case  of  tlie  vesical  centre, 
however.  Mosbo  and  Fellacani '  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  volitional  inipulaee  acting  directly  on  the  detrusor  urinte, 
without  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  pass  down  the  cord, 
prohably  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  liileral  columns,  and  that 
the  mechanism  of  evacuation  simply  depends  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  detrusor  overcoming  that  of  the  sphincter. 

5  21.  The  grey  columns  of  the  cord,  besides  containing 
in  their  several  segments  differentiated  centres  for  combine.l 
muscular  actions,  called  into  play  intermittently,  in  connection 
with  vohtional  movements  of  the  limbs,  or  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  contents  of  the  genito-urinary  and  alimentary  viscera, 
also  exercise  an  important  influence,  in  many  respects  still 
very  obscure,  on  the  tone  of  muscles  and  the  walls  of  blood- 
vessels, thesecretionsof  the  skin,  production  of  heat,  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues.  This  influence  is  more  or  less  continuous, 
to  some  extent,  perhaps,  automatic  and  subject  to  rhythmical 
variations,  but  ia  in  great  measure  dependent  on  centripetal 
influences  conveyed  from  the  periphery  by  the  posterior  roots. 

Muscles  are  usually  in  a  state  of  tension,  bo  that  when  cut 
their  ends  retract.  This  is  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  But 
in  addition  to  this  they  possess  a  certain  degree  of  lotif,  or 
serai-eontracture,  which  ceases  on  destruction  of  the  spinal 
segment,  or  the  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  with  which  the 
muscles  are  connected.  Borne  physiologists  have  questioned 
the  existence  of  a  muscle  tone,  and  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
a  muscle  does  not  elongate  when  its  nerve  is  cut.  But  the 
experiments  of  Brondgeest  ^  have  shown  that  the  muse'es  of 
the  limbs,  and  sphincters,  become  flaccid  on  section  of  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  supplying  them  ;  and  Steinmann 
and  Cyon  ^  have  proved  by  exact  measurements  that  the  gas- 
trocnemius of  the  frog  lengthens  appreciably  on  section  of  the 
posterior  roots.  -Tschiriew  *  has  demonstrated  the  same  length- 


'  >  Bur  lei  FonctiQns  de  U  Yesaii?.'  Archives  ItalUnnes  de  Biologie,  tome  i. 

13. 

'  Arehiv  /Ut  Anat.  ti.  Pkijsiologie,  ISfiO. 

■  ArchivfUr  Phyiiologte,  1874,  p.  347. 

*  >  ToDQi  quergeGtteitter  Moskeln,'  Archiv/.  Atiat.  u,  Phy$iol.,  1B79.  p.  78. 
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ening  in  the  extensor  cruris  of  the  rabbit  after  section  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  negative  results  of  previous  experiments  most,  there- 
fore, be  attributed  to  faulty  methods,  and  the  existence  of  a 
muscular  tone,  of  a  reflex  character  at  least,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  proved. 

Intimately  related  to  this  muscular  tone  is  a  phenomenon 
which  in  its  modifications  is  of  great  significance  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  disease.  When  the  ligamentum  patellae  of  the  de- 
pendent leg  is  smartly  struck,  the  point  of  the  toe  is  almost 
immediately  thrust  outwards,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  ei- 
tensor  muscle  of  the  leg.  This  has  been  termed  the  patellar 
tendon-reflex,  knee-jerk,  and  other  names. 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  but  is 
better  seen  here  than  elsewhere  under  ordinary  conditions. 
It  is  rarely  absent  in  health,  but  in  certain  diseased  c-onditions, 
particularly  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor  ataxy,  and  atrophic 
paralysis,  it  is  entirely  abolished,  while  it  is  increased  in  cases 
of  disease  (sclerosis)  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  under  certain 
functional  conditions  apart  from  organic  lesion. 

As  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc— i.e.  afferent  ncrv3,  centre 
and  efferent  nerve — is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  *  ten- 
don reflex,'  it  was  regarded  by  Erb,*  who  first  described  the 
phenomenon,  and  Tschiriew  ^  who  first  investigated  it  experi- 
mentally, as  a  true  reflex  similar  to  the  cutaneous  reflexes.  But 
Westphal  *  looked  upon  it,  more  correctly,  as  a  direct  muscular 
contraction  induced  by  the  sudden  tension  which  is  caused  by 
the  blow  on  the  tendon.  It  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a 
method  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  muscular  tone,  of 
which  it  is  merely  an  expression. 

That  it  is  not  a  reflex  contraction  is  conclusively  demon- 
strated by  the  measurement  of  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  percussion  and  the  contraction.  This,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Tschiriew  (-033  sec),  Brissaud*  (-OSS — '05 
sec),  and  Waller  (-035 — -04  sec),  is  much  more  rapid  than  the 
most  rapid  reflex  action.    And  Waller  ^  has  also  shown  that 

>  Archiv  fUr  Pfychiatrie,  Bd.  v.  1875.       «  Ibid.  Bd.  viii.       »  Ihid.  Bd.  t. 

•  Contraction  Permanente  des  UimipU^iqueSy  1880. 

*  *  On  Muscular  Spasms  known  as  "  Tendon  Reflex,"  *  Brain,  Tol.  iii.  1880. 
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the  time  is  the  Bame  for  ail  muscles ;  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  time  and  the  length  of  nerve  to  be  traversed  ; 
and  that  the  percussion  interval  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  direct  mechanical  excitation  of  a  muscle.' 

But  tliough  we  cannot  regard  the  tendon  reaction  aa  a  true 
reflex,  we  may  take  it  as  an  indication  of  the  esisteuee  of 
muscular  tone,  which  depends  essentially  on  reflex  influences 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  co-ordination  of  move- 
ments (see  Chap.  IV.  §  18). 

5  23.  The  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  also  largely  dependent 
on  the  spinal  centres.  Though  the  chief  centre  of  vascular 
innervation  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  below.  Chap,  III. 
§  8),  and  therefore  general  vascular  dilatation  follows  section 
of  the  cord  below  the  calamus  scriptorius,  yet  this  is  not 
altogether  permanent,  and  a  further  dilatation  occurs  on  de- 
struction of  the  spinal  centres,^ 

The  functional  activity  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
must  necessarily  be  associated  with  increased  vascularity,  if 
vitality  and  repair  are  to  continue.  Hence  the  condition  of 
the  blood-vessels,  whether  they  are  in  a  state  of  spasm  or 
I>aralysis,  must  lead  to  important  modifications  of  the  nutrition 
and  vital  actirity  of  the  tissues.  There  has  been  a  general 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  such  modifications  of  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  the  like,  to  variations  of  vasomotor  innervation  pri- 
marily, and  to  the  tissues  only  indirectly. 

But  the  researches  of  Bernard,  Heidenhain,  ie.  on  the  phy- 
siology of  secretion  show  that  the  nervous  system  has  a  direct 
influence  on  secretory  structures  mdependently  of  the  vascular 
system. 

This  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.     It  is  found  that  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani 

'  AjDong  otlier  arguments  vrhich  maj  be  adduced  against  lbs  reSei  nslure 
ol  the  so-called  *  tendon  reflex  '  in  the  fact  tliat  it  doea  not  (oUow  tbe  variations 
of  the  true  reflexes.  In  a  curiolie  oose  which  I  reportfi]  ('  Case  of  Alluchiria,' 
Brain.  Part  XIX.  1883),  iu  which  there  was  Iraneposition  both  of  sensor; 
localisation  and  of  the  cutaneoUB  reHeies,  the  '  knee-jerk '  occurred  always 
onl;  on  the  side  ol  Htimiilution.  Had  it  been  reflex  it  ought,  in  accordance 
with  the  other  reflexes,  to  have  occurred  on  the  other  side. 

'  Lister,  Philosoph.  Tratisaetions.  185S.  Goltz.  Archie  filr  PhyaiologU, 
I.  1874.     Vulpian,  Lcfoiia  sur  I'ApparvU  VtuonwUur,  1875. 
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branch  of  the  facial  nerve  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliTg 
from  the  submaxillary  duct.  Under  normal  conditions  this 
increased  flow  is  associated  with  a  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  the  increase  can  also  be  induced  without  any 
vascular  action  whatever,  Atropia  paralyses  the  secretory 
action  of  t)^e  chorda,  but  not  its  effect  on  the  blood-vessels. 
From  these  and  other  data  it  has  been  established  that  secretion 
can  be  influenced  by  the  nervous  system  primarily  and  directly. 

The  facts  ascertained  in  reference  to  the  innervation  of 
the  salivary  secretion  have  been  shown,  by  the  researches  of 
Kendall  and  Luchsinger  *  and  other  physiologists,  to  be  true 
also  of  the  secretion  of  sweat. .  Though  the  activity  of  the 
sudoriparous  glands  coincides  commonly  with  a  dilated  con- 
dition of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  it  has  been  found  that  even 
in  amputated  limbs,  when  therefore  the  circulation  is  entirely 
eliminated,  irritation  of  the  distal  end  of  the  nerves  of 
the  limb  causes  a  more  or  less  copious  outpour  of  sweat. 
Similar  facts  may  be  found  in  chnical  medicine.  Copious 
perspiration  may  be  seen  associated  with  great  coldness  and 
pallor  of  the  skin.  Like  the  salivary  secretory  fibres  of  the 
chorda  tympani,  the  perspiratory  secretory  fibres  are  paralysed 
by  atropia,  and  their  activity  is  increased  by  pilocarpin  and 
other  agents  in  a  similar  manner.  That  the  centres  of  inner- 
vation of  the  sudoriparous  glands  exist  in  the  spinal  cord  is 
shown  by  the  influence  of  heat,  dyspnoea,  and  reflex  stimulation 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  entirely  severed  from  the  encephalic 
centres. 

Though  the  sudoriparous  glands  may  be  directly  excited 
by  certain  agents,  as  pilocarpin,  after  all  the  nerves  of  a  Umb 
have  been  divided,  yet  this  seems  possible  only  for  a  time,  and 
less  readily  than  under  normal  conditions.  The  regions  of 
spinal  innervation  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  the  main  with  those  of  general  sensory  and  motor 
innervation.  The  paths  of  the  secretory  nerves  run  either 
directly  in  the  spinal  nerves  (Vulpian)  or  through  the  sympa- 
thetic by  the  anterior  roots,  and  thence  again  along  with  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  nerves  of  the  limb. 

*  Archil-  fUr  Physiologic,  Bd.  xiii.  1876.     See  also  article  *  Die  Schweissab- 
Bonderung,'  by  Luchainger,  in  Hermann's  Physiologies  fid.  ▼. 
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5  29.  Tbe  iDfluence  of  the  spinal  centres  on  nutrition,  the 

>-calIed  trophic  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  especially  well 

[emphfie<.i  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  motor  nerves  and 

muscles  when  separated  from  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord, 

'  when   these   are   destroyed.     The  motor  nerves  undergo 

|4egeneration  and  lose  their  excitability,  A  similar  degenera- 
tion occurs  in  tbe  muscles,  so  that  after  tbe  lapse  of  a  certain 
interval  the  whole  of  the  proper  contractile  substance  dis- 
appears, and  the  muscle  becomes  converted  into  mere  con- 
nective tissue.  This  ia  seen  when  motor  nerves  are  diseased, 
or  when  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornua  are  destroyed,  as  in 
acute  and  chronic  anterior  polio -myelitis. 

These  trophic  disorders  are  not  explicable  merely  by  a 
process  of  emaciation  from  disuse.  For  muscles  in  a  state 
of  disuse  from  ct^rebral  paralysis  do  not  undergo  similar 
atrophic  degeneration,  but  continue  excitable,  and  may  be 
maintained  in  a  fair  state  of  nutrition  by  electrical  stimu- 
lation, fiut  in  the  paralysis  depending  on  disease  of  the 
anterior  horns,  or  severance  of  the  motor  nerves,  no  amount 
of  electrical  stimulation  will  serve  to  maintain  their  con- 
tractility. They  progressively  lose  their  excitabihty  to  in- 
duced, and  later  to  galvanic,  electrical  currents,  and  waste  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  These  facts  clearly  point  to 
a  direct  dependence  of  the  normal  constitution  of  the  muscular 
fibres  upon  the  healthy  integrity  of  the  anterior  horns.  It  is 
practically  unimportant  in  this  relation  whether  the  atrophic 
degeneration  depends  on  ii-ritative  or  inliammatory  changes 
in  the  cells  and  efferent  flbres,  as  held  by  Charcot,  or  on  mere 
withdrawal  of  a  normal  trophic  influence,  as  maintained  on, 
I  think,  better  grounds  by  Erh.  The  anterior  horns,  efferent 
nerves,  and  muscular  tibre  constitute  a  '  functional  and  nutri- 
tive unity,'  on  the  maintenance  of  which  the  normal  structure 
and  vital  reactions  of  the  parts  composing  it  depend.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  special 
Bet  of  cells  and  fibres  called  trophic  as  distinct  from  those 
d  in  tbe   excitation  of  muacnlar   contractions.     It  is 

I  more  probable  that  the  maintenauce  of  tbe  nutrition,  and 

I  excitation  of  the  muscles  to  contraction,  are  merely  different 

I  aspects  of  essentially  the  same  function. 
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lYhat  is  true  of  the  muscles  appears  to  hold  also  in  the 
ease  of  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the  skin.  If  the  degenera- 
tion does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent,  this  may  be  dae,  as 
Vulpian  supposes,  to  the  existence  in  these  of  peripheral 
ganglionic  mechanisms,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  the  spinal  centres. 

Atrophic  disorders  in  consequence  of  spinal  or  peripheral 
nf^rve  lesions  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the  muscles  and 
glands,  but  may  occur  in  the  bones,  joints,  and  cataneous 
structures.  Many  of  these  are  undoubtedly  due  to  affection 
of  sensory  nerves  and  centres,  rather  than  of  the  anterior 
horns  and  efferent  nerves,  but  in  many  points  their  pathology 
is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Disturbances  of  cntaneons 
nutrition,  such  as  heri)etic  eruptions,  erythemata,  'glossy 
skin,'  &c.  are  most  frequently  seen  in  connection  with  injuries 
of  nerves  and  spinal  centres  which  are  accompanied  by  dis- 
turbances of  sensation,  and  generally  such  as  are  indicative 
of  irritative  or  inflammatory  processes.  They  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  loss  of  protective  adaptation  consequent  on  ansBS- 
thesia,  and  in  some  measure  to  vascular  changes ;  but  when 
all  these  are  weighed  and  allowed  for,  there  retnains  an  ele- 
ment which  cannot  be  thus  explained,  and  which  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  tlie  sensory  centres,  sensory  nerves, 
and  organs  of  sense,  with  their  annexes,  form  a  '  functional 
and  nutritive  unity,'  the  dissolution  or  disturbance  of  which 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  sensory  centres  or  afferent  nerves 
leads  to  altered  nutrition  or  trophic  disorders  of  the  related 
parts.  Such  a  mode  of  explanation  seems  sulficient  to  include 
the  various  trophic  disorders  associated  with  nerve  lesions 
already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  much-quoted  panophthal- 
mitis, which  occurs  in  connection  with  lesion  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
without  assuming  the  existence  of  any  specific  trophic  centres 
or  trophic  nerves. 

§  24.  If  the  nervous  system  has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
excitation  and  nutrition  of  muscles  and  glands,  apart  from 
the  usually  concomitant  vascular  changes,  it  would  follow, 
by  implication,  that  the  nervous  system  must  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  production  of  heat,  seeing  that  the  muscles 
and  glands  are  the  chief  foci  of  heat-production  in  the  body. 
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And  that  in  certain  Cftses  of  cerebral  and  spinal  leBlon,  as  well 
as  fiiQctional  disordera  of  the  nervous  syBtem  of  aa  nmleter- 
mined  nature,  there  may  be  abnormal  heat-production  of  a 
local  character  out  of  all  proportion  to  mere  vascular  dilatu- 
tion — and  to  such  an  extent  as,  if  general,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  life — eeems  to  be  established  by  numerous  and 
well-authenticated  observations.  But  that  there  is  a  '  heat 
centre '  which  regulates  the  production  of  heat  throughout  the 
body,  as  distinct  from  the  centres  of  motor,  vasomotor,  and 
glandular  innervation,  which  some  physiologists  contend  for,  is 
neither  supported  by  valid  evidence  nor  is  it  a  j>riori  probable. 
That  there  is  such  a  centre  or  '  point '  anywhere  in  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  in  afferent  and  efferent  relations  with  every 
focus  of  heat-production  in  the  body,  seems  to  be  an  ana- 
tomical impossibility. 

That  the  production  of  heat  may  he  influenced  by  peri- 
pherical  stimuh  has  been  proved  by  Heidenhain, '  Mantegazza,* 
H.  C.  Wood,^  and  others,  apart  from  vasomotor  change. 
The  experiments  of  Tschescbichin  *  and  H.  C.  Wood,'  which 
show  that  after  section  or  lesion  between  the  pons  and  me- 
dulla there  is  a  rise  in  heat-protluction  which  is  not  capable 
of  explanation  by  vasomotor  paialysis,  are  believed  by  the 
authors  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  centre,  probably  in  the 
pons,  which  moderates  or  inhibits  the  evolution  of  heat  by 
the  foci  of  heat-production. 

But  the  coarse  nature  of  the  exjjerimental  lesions,  and  the 
almost  universal  disorder  of  sensory  and  motor  functions 
caused  by  them,  together  with  the  numerous  complications 
involved  in  the  conditions  of  prolonged  observation,  make 
such  conclusions  in  the  highest  degree  hazardous.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  proved  by  Bruck  and  Giinter*  that  partial 
]esions,  such  as  punctures,  of  the  pons-medulla  are  more 
effectual  in  causing  a  rise  in  heat-production  than  complete 
.section  between  the  pons  and  medulla.     This  militates  against 

Pfliiger's  Archiv/lir  Physiohgui,  iii.  1870. 
Itlaotegazza,  quoted  by  H,  C.  Wood,  Fevi 
Phyiiologs,  1880. 

•  Op,  ciL 

•  Archiv  far  Anat.  tt.  Fhytiohijit.  1866. 
'  Archiv  far  Phyiiologit,  B4.  iii. 
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the  view  that  it  is  the  Beparation  of  the  parts  below  from  a 
heat-moderating  centre.  The  facts  only  allow  us  to  conclude 
that  injuries  of  certain  centres  and  tracts  cause  increased 
heat-production,  but  the  mode  of  operation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  indicated.^ 

§  25.  Though  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  haye, 
in  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
a  more  or  less  independent  nervous  mechanism,  yet  through 
the  rami  communicantes  they  are  brought  into  afferent  and 
efiferent  relations  with  the  spinal  centres  and  tracts.  It  is 
through  these  that  states  of  the  viscera  are  able  to  influence 
the  centres  of  sensation,  whether  vaguely  or  in  a  more  defi- 
nite and  localisable  manner  under  abnormal  conditions  of 
irritation;  and  it  is  through  the  efiferent  branches  of  the 
anterior  spinal  roots  that  impulses  are  communicated  from 
the  cerebro-si)inal  system  which  regulate  the  calibre  of  the 
blood-vessels,  the  iDovements  of  the  iris  and  hollow  viscera, 
and  the  processes  of  secretion  in  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  (see  Chap.  III.) 

As  all  the  efferent  ners'es  proceed  proximately  from  the 
grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornua,  the  spinal  centres,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are   the   primary 

*  It  is  a  fact  that  injuries  also  of  tlie  cortical  motor  oentres  cause  rise  in 
temperature  in  the  paralysed  limbs.  This  lias  been  shown  by  Eulenbnig  and 
Landois,  Hitzig,  and  H.  C.  Wood,  and  I  have  observed  the  same  in  my  own  ex- 
periments. This  one  would  naturally  ascribe  to  increased  heat -radiation  from 
vasomotor  paralysis,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  muscular  paralysis.  Bat 
Wood  iinds  that  there  is  actually  increased  general  heat -production.  If  this  is 
so,  the  theory  that  heat -production  is  inhibited  or  moderated  by  a  centre  in 
the  pons  at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  imless  we  suppose  there  is  some  still 
higher  moderating  centre.     In  this  way  we  may  go  on  to  infinity. 

More  recently  Aronsohn  and  Sachs  (*  Die  Beziehungcn  des  Gehims  zur 
KOrperwdnne  und  zum  Fieber,'  Pdiiger's  ArchiVt  Bd.  xxxvii.  Oct.  30,  1885) 
have  shown,  by  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  aa  actual 
increase  in  heat-production  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  puncture  towards 
the  base  of  the  cor])us  striatum,  or  by  electrical  irritation  of  the  same  region 
No  such  effect  can  be  produced  by  irritation  merely  of  the  cortex  or  subjacent 
medullary  fibres.    Their  experiments  indicate  that  the  increased  heat-pro- 
duction is  dependent  on  irritation  of  certain  tracts  or  structures,  and  not  on 
paralysis  of  any  so-called  heat-moderating  centre.    But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that,  from  these  experiments,  we  are  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  special  heat- 
producing  centre,  distinct  from  those  which  influence  the  motor  and  yasomotor 
apparatus  in  a  general  sense. 
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centres  of  all  the  complex  co-ordinations  of  animal  and  organic 
life.  But  all  the  functions  which  we  ascribe  primarily  to  the 
spinal  centres  belong  also  to  the  cerebral  centres.  These 
influence  not  only  the  muscular  combinations  concerned  in 
volitional  movements,  but  also  all  those  functions  of  vascular 
innervation,  secretion,  and  the  like,  which  have  their  proxi- 
mate centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  cerebral  centres,  how- 
ever, control  these  functions  only  in  relation  with  the  mani- 
festations of  volition,  feeling,  and  emotion ;  whereas  the  spinal 
centres,  with  the  subordinate  sympathetic  system,  constitute 
the  mechanism  of  unconscious  adaptation,  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  conditions  of  ento-  and  epi-peripherical  stimuli, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
organism. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Fl'XCTIOXs   OF   THE   SfEDUIXA   OfiLONGATA. 

§  1.  Like  the  spinal  cord  the  medulla  oblongata  is  both  a 
path  of  communication  Wtween  the  higher  centres  and  the 
periphery,  and  an  independent  centre  regulating  functiouB  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  system. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  paths  of  volitional  motor  impulse 
comparatively  little  is  as  yet  definitely  known  regarding  the 
functional  significance  of  the  numerous  afferent  and  eSerent 
tracts  which  connect  the  me<lulla  with  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebral  ganglia,  or  of  the  specific  functions  of  the  various 
grey  centres  of  the  medulla  itself.  And  less  has  been  deter- 
mined in  this  resjieci  l\v  direct  experiment  on  the  medulla 
than  by  the  study  of  Kcondary  degeneration  of  the  medullazy 
tracts  and  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Direct  experiment  on 
the  medulla  itself  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  the  results  full  of 
complications. 

That  the  pyramids  are  the  paths  of  volitional  motor  im- 
pulse is  proved  most  satisfactorily  by  the  secondary  degenera- 
tion which  ensues  in  them  in  consequence  of  destruction  of 
the  cortical  motor  centres  (Chap.  X.)  The  pyramid  degene- 
rates on  the  same  side  as  the  cortical  lesion  as  far  as  the 
point  of  decussation  of  the  p^Tamids,  and  thence  the  degene- 
ration is  continued  downwards  in  the  pjTamidal  tract  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
partly  also  in  the  anterior  median  column  of  the  same  side, 
for  a  certain  distance  at  least.  Experimental  evidence  as  to 
the  results  of  section  of  the  pyramids  is  somewhat  discrepant; 
but  in  monkeys  and  man  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
Ix.'ing  the  motor  paths  between  the  cortex  and  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord.     This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the 


Eistence  of  uther  motor  paths  in  the  Sintero-ktcral  zones 
lescending  from  the  basal  ganglia.' 

Hence  destruction  of  tbe  pjTamSds  does  not  necessarily 
mply  tctal  ceBsation  of  all  movements  in  the  parts  below,  but 
aly  of  those  conditioned  by  cortical  motor  impulse.  If  this 
ifferentiatioD  is  borne  in  mind  many  apparent  discrepancies 
I  the  results  of  experimental  investigation  will  completely 
iappear. 
J  2.  As  to  the  exact  position  and  course  of  the  paths  of 
cotaneous  and  general  sensibility,  the  same  uncertainty,  if 
not  greater,  exists  as  in  respect  to  these  paths  in  the  spinal 
cord.  But  the  balk  of  evidence,  both  physiological  and  patho- 
logical, goes  to  show  that  they  run  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
on  the  aide  opposite  to  the  parts  where  they  are  distributed. 
Above  tbe  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  therefore,  both  the 
motor  and  sensory  tracts  of  the  left  half  of  the  body  lie  in  tbe 
right  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  vice  rw-sn. 

So  far  aa  has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  columns  of  GoU 
end  in  the  clavate  nuclei.  Further  connections  of  these  tracts 
with  higher  lying  centres,  cerebellar  or  other,  are  therefore 
indirect,  through  the  medium  of  the  gi-ey  matter  of  these 
nuclei.  The  same  aleo  holds  in  all  probability  with  the 
columns  of  Burdach,  which  end  primarily  in  the  cuueate 
nuclei. 

The  direct  cerebellar  tracts,  as  has  been  mentioned  above 
(p.  14),  ascend  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle  to  the 
cerebellum.    These  tracts  are  clearly  afferent  tracts,  connected 

rth  tbe  columns  of  Clarke,  and  indirectly  through  these  with 
'  SpiUka  ('  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Pjramid  Tract,'  Journal  of  Cmnp. 
Med.  and  Surg..  Jon.  188'))  has  ahowii  (hat  them  are  very  coQBideiable  dil- 
tereQcea  in  difiterent  animals  in  respect  to  the  (l(>velopment  al  tbe  pyramids 
proper  and  their  distribution.  In  the  common  tjpe^primBtes.  camivora.  aod 
some  rodents—the  great  mass  of  each  pjnunid  passes  into  the  opposite  lateral 
column.  In  a  second  typp  — Bpsoially  the  muridie— the  great  mass  o(  the 
(lyromid  pftsses  into  the  opposite  posterior  coluuin.  In  a  third  — fmglvcroitB 
bats— the  pyramid  decussates  on  tbe  surface,  and  passes  into  the  lateral  lield 
of  the  medalla  oblongata. 

The  proboBcidaa  and  oetacea  are  characterised  by  tbe  ahsence  ol  defined 
pyramids  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  would  seem  that  the  tracts  which 
correspond  to  tbe  pyramids  are  contained  in  the  inter-olivary  layer  of  the 
reticnlar  Formation. 
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fibres  of  the  spinal  roots,  with  which  they  are  in  relation. 
But  their  functions  are  a  matter  at  present  only  of  specula- 
tion. 

But  neither  the  columns  of  Goll,  nor  the  columns  of 
Burdach,  nor  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  appear  to  be  the 
special  paths  of  cutaneous  sensibility,  though  their  functions 
are  undoubtedly  sensory  or  afferent  in  some  other  sense. 
These  will  be  considered  subsequently  in  connection  with  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  (Chap.  VI.) 

Certain  cases  have  been  observed  and  investigated  by 
Kahler  and  Pick/  Meyer, ^  Senator,*  Spitzka,^  and  others, 
which  indicate  that  the  sensory  tracts  for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  run  in  the  formatio  reticularis  and  lemniscus  of  the 
medulla  and  pons  on  their  way  to  the  sensory  regions  of  the 
cortex.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  decussation  in  the 
interolivary  layer  of  tracts  derived  from  the  columns  of  GoD 
and  Burdach  through  the  clavate  and  cuneate  nuclei,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  centripetal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
ascend  above  the  medulla  into  the  pons  are  in  cross  relations 
with  the  regions  with  which  they  are  connected. 

§  3.  We  know  much  more  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  an  independent  centre.  As  such  it  presides  over 
and  regulates  functions  on  the  due  performance  of  which  life 
essentially  depends,  as  well  as  many  others  of  considerable 
complexity  but  of  less  vital  importance. 

With  the  excejjtion  of  the  first  four,  viz.  the  olfactory, 
optic,  third  and  fourth  pairs,  all  the  cranial  nerves  have  their 
primary  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  though  springing  fi'om  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  are  also  connected  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
sixth  pair  through  the  jDOsterior  longitudinal  tracts  *  (fig.  16,  l) 
(Duval  and  Laborde). 

*  Vierteljahrssch.  f.  prak.  Heilkujuie,  Bd.  cxlii.  1879. 
«  Archivf.  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  xiii.  1882. 

«  Ibid.  xiv.  1883. 

*  Amer.  Jcnirn,  of  Neurology,  vol.  ii.  1883. 

*  Pathological  support  of  this  view  is  given,  among  others,  by  Meyer  {Archkf 
fUr  Psychiatric,  Bd.  xiii.  p.  63,  1882).  In  a  case  of  a  hemorrhagio  fooas  in  the 
right  half  of  the  tegmentum  there  was,  along  with  other  symptoms,  paralysis 
of  the  right  external  rectus,  with  conjugate  paralysis  of  the  left  internal  rectus, 
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From  this  anatomical  dieposition  alone  we  might  infer,  by 
analogy  with  the  spinal  centres,  that  the  medulla  ohlongata 
would  he  the  centre  or  centres  of  reflex  co-ordination  of  such 
actions  as  are  manifested  in  the  regions  of  distrilmtion  of 
these  nerveH,  singly  or  comhined.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

Should  all  the  encejthalic  centres  above  the  medulla 
oblongata  be  removed,  the  mutilated  organism,  even  of  a  warm- 
blooded animal,  though  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  spontaneous 
or  voluntary  motion,  will  continue  to  live  and  breathe.  The 
functions  depending  on  the  spinal  centres  will  go  on  auto- 
matically and  under  reflex  stimulation  ;  and  reflex  actions 
will  he  called  forth  in  regions  innervated  specially  by  the 
medulla  itself.  Thus  the  eyelids  will  close  if  the  conjunctiva 
Iw  touched ;  the  tongue,  oral  and  facial  muscles  will  contract, 
and  the  ear  twitch  on  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in 
reflex  relation  with  the  movements  in  question, 

§  4.  But  the  movements  capable  of  being  elicited  reflexly 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  are  in  many  instances  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  complexity. 

Thus  if  a  morsel  of  food  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue  the  combined  and  co-ordinated  movements  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of 
deglutition  will  be  excited  with  as  great  precision  as  in  per- 
fectly normal  conditions.  In  a  young  animal  so  mutilated 
the  introduction  of  the  nipple  between  the  lips  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  set  up  the  appropriate  movements  of  sucking. 

Occasionally  human  infants  are  born  entirely  without 
any  cerebral  centres  above  the  medulla  oblongata.  Yet  such 
aneneephalouB  infants  "suck  and  swallow  as  well  as  the  per- 
fectly developed  child  when  put  to  the  mother's  breast. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  co-ordinating  centre  of  all 
these  associated  movements.  Destruction  of  the  medulla 
causes  their  instant  and  permanent  annihilation. 

The  various  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  concerned  in  the 
mechanism,  viz.  the  hypoglossal,  glosso-pharyngeat,  facial, 
and  fifth,  all  spring  directly  from  grey  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
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oblongata.  The  plexiform  arrangement  seen  in  the  nerves 
which  are  concerned  in  the  synergic  movements  of  the  limbs 
is  not  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  cranial  nerves,  except  in 
those  of  the  pharyngeal  jilexus ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  here,  as  in  the  spinal  centres,  the  nuclei  of  the  various 
nerves  concerned  in  special  physiological  co-ordinations  are 
so  connected  together,  that  a  co-ordinate  synergy  occurs  on 
stimulation  just  as  readily  as  a  single  muscular  contraction  an 
stimulation  of  an  individual  muscle  nerve. 

§  5.  The  movements  concerned  in  the  production  of 
articulate  speech  have  also  probably  their  primary  co-ordinat- 
ing centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  is  ihdicated  more 
particularly  by  the  phenomena  of  disease  of  this  region  in 
man.  In  one  form  of  disease  known  as  bulbar  paralysis^  first 
defined  by  Duchenne,  there  is  a  gradually  progressive  paralysiB 
of  the  tongue,  Ups,  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  so  that  arti- 
culation is  impaired,  the  voice  nasal ;  and  in  the  end  articola* 
tion,  deglutition,  and  even  plionation  are  altogether  impossible. 

The  disease  is  found  to  depend  on  a  process  of  degeneration 
si)ecially  in  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal,  accessorio-vagus, 
facial  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  order  of  progression  of  the  symptoms  indicates  a  func- 
tional association  of  the  nuclei  which  are  implicated,  but  the 
exact  anatomical  relations  are  still  obscure.  But  the  direct 
anatomical  relationship  between  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens 
and  the  synergic  muscles  innervated  by  the  third  nerve, 
already  mentioned,  indicates  that  probably  a  similar  connec- 
tion may  subsist  between  that  of  the  hypoglossal  and  the  other 
nuclei  or  nerves  concerned  in  articulation. 

Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  was  of  opinion  that  the  connec- 
tions of  the  hypoglossal  and  other  nerves  with  the  olivary 
lK)dies  pointed  to  these  ganglia  as  the  co-ordinating  centres  of 
articulation.  But  neither  anatomical  nor  pathological  obser- 
vation has  rendered  much  if  any  support  to  this  hypothesis. 
Vulpian  has  related  a  case  in  which  there  was  complete 
degeneration  of  the  olivary  bodies  in  which  articulation  was 
unimpaired,  and  further  researches  seem  rather  to  indicate  a 
special  relation  of  the  olivary  bodies  to  the  cerebellum  and 
the  functions  it  exercises  (Chap.  VI.) 
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Tbe  medalia  oblongata  is  a  centre  of  facial,  and  of  some 
other  forms  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  emotional,  expres- 
sion. Vulpian  has  shown  that  if  a  young  rat  be  de])rived  of 
all  the  encephalic  centres  above  the  medulla  oblon(;ata,  pinch- 
ing of  tbe  toes  will  cause  not  merely  movements  of  tbe  limbs, 
but  also  a  cry  as  of  pain.  If  the  medulla  be  now  destroyed 
pinching  tbe  toea  will  cause  reflex  movements  of  the  limbs  as 
before,  but  no  cry  will  be  elicited.  The  ciy,  as  of  pain,  is, 
however,  no  real  sign  of  pain,  but  only  a  reflex  action  of  the 
laryngeal  and  expiratory  muscles. 

§  6.  The  co-ordination  of  the  respiratory  movements  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
So  long  as  the  medulla  in  intact  the  function  of  respiration 
goes  on,  in  an  automatic  or  reflex  manner,  with  the  most 
perfect  regularity  and  rhj-thm.  When  tbe  medulla  is  destroyed 
respiration  ceases,  and  death  ensues  in  all  animals  which  can- 
not live  by  cutaneous  respiration  atone,  like  the  frog. 

The  chief  centre  ot  co-ordination  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  situated  near  the  beak  of  the  calamus  scriptorius, 
coinciding,  or  in  the  closest  relation,  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
vagus  nerves. 

This  is  the  region  termed  by  Flourena  the  ncciui  i-ital. 
From  this  point  proceed  the  impulses  which  excite  the  asso- 
ciated and  synergic  movements  of  tbe  diaphragm,  thoracic 
walls,  and  air-passages.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  cut  above 
the  origin  of  the  plu-enic  nerve  the  thoracic  muscles  and 
diaphragm  speedily  cease  to  act  effectively  for  purposes  of 
respiration.  But,  as  Langendorff'  has  pomted  out,  these 
muscles  may  still  continue  to  functionate  rhythmically,  and  in 
resiwnse  to  stimulation  of  certaui  sensory  surfaces  for  a  short 
period  after  section  of  the  cord  below  tbe  calamus.  In  some 
animals  respiratory  movements  continue  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  after  complete  removal  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. But  it  is  only  through  the  afferent  impressions  conveyed 
by  the  vagi  that  these  movements  can  continue  in  relation 
with  the  physiological  necessities  of  the  organism.  The 
nature  of  tbe  afferent  impressions  conveyed  by  the  branches 
of  the  vagi  distributed  to  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and 
■  Da  BoiB-Be;inond'8  Archiv,  1880. 
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their  relation  to  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements, 
is  a  subject  on  which  much  research  has  been  expended,  but 
which  is  still  in  many  points  scarcely  definitively  determined.* 
But  we  may  regard  it  as  fairly  established  that  the  condition 
of  the  lung  at  the  close  of  expiration  is  the  proximate  stimulus 
to  the  inspiratory  movements;  and  the  distended  condition 
of  tha  lung,  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  excites  the  expiratory 
movement  actively,  or,  by  inhibiting  or  interfering  with  the 
inspiratory  action,  allows  the  thorax  passively  to  collapse. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  in  reality  not  a  single  cell  group, 
but  a  bilateral  group,  each  in  relation  to  the  vagus  of  its  own 
side.  The  two  act  normally  in  perfect  unison,  but  they  may 
be  divided  by  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  middle  line,  and 
then  they  lose  their  absolute  synchronism,  and  each  half  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus  may  be  affected  independently  of 
the  other  (Langendorff) . 

The  respiratory  centres  are  in  relation,  however,  not 
only  with  the  afferent  impressions  conveyed  by  the  vagi,  but 
also  with  those  of  sensory  nerves  in  general,  and  very  mani- 
festly with  those  of  the  head  and  chest.  Hence  a  sudden 
stimulation  of  these  surfaces,  such  as  by  a  dash  of  cold  water 
or  a  sharp  flick,  causes  active  inspiratory  action.  But  s 
sudden  stimulation  of  any  sensory  surface  or  sensory  tract 
has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
causes  spasmodic  arrest  for  the  time,  either  in  the  state  of 
inspiration  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  expiration. 

The  rhythmical  alternation  of  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
movements  is  not,  however,  entirely  dependent  on  reflex 
excitation ;  for  respiratory  movements  may  continue  after 
all  afferent  nerves  connected  with  the  centre  have  been  divided. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  true  automatic  activity  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  blood  itself.  The  diminution  of  oxygen  and 
accumulation  of  oxidation  products  in  the  blood  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  respiratory  centres.  When  the  blood  is  arti- 
ficially hyperoxygenated  the  movements  of  respiration  come 
to  a  complete  standstill,  a  condition  termed  apncea.  Non- 
aeration  of  the  blood,  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  respira- 

'  See  on  this  subject  Rosenthars  researches  in  Du  Bois-Reymond'i  Archit 
fUr  Physiologies  1880  and  1881. 
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tory  functions,  powerfully  excites  the  inoYementR  both  of 
ln8i)irutioii  and  expiration  ;  and  ultimately,  if  the  obstruction 
continues,  causes  general  convulsions  of  the  whole  body,  as 
in  asphyxia.  The  respiratory  mechanism,  though  eBaeotially 
automatic  or  reflex,  is  to  a  great  extent  under  the  control  of 
the  will ;  for  the  musclea  engaged  iu  Uie  respiratory  function 
are  also  necessarily  employed  in  mauy  volitional  acts.  It 
is  by  the  volitional  control  we  possess  over  the  respiratory 
movements  that  we  are  enabled  to  combine  them  with  those 
of  articulation  for  piirposes  of  speech  and  vocalisation,  aud  hi 
a  similar  manner,  by  closure  of  the  glottis  and  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  expiratory  muscles,  we  can  aid  the  expulsion  of 
the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  geui to- urinary  organs.  Our 
volitional  control  over  the  respiratory  mechanism  is,  however, 
only  of  a  limited  extent.  If  inspiration  is  delayed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  hi-aoin  de  resiiiriT  becomes  so  urgent  that 
voluntary  effort  is  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  reflex 
or  automatic  activity  of  the  respiratory  centres. 

Modifications  of  the  respiratory  movements  are  seen  in  the 
acts  of  sneezing,  coughing,  and  vomiting.  Irritation  of  the 
nasal  nmcons  membrane  excites  a  sudden  inspiration,  closure 
of  the  glottis,  and  then  a  forcible  expiratory  explosion  through 
the  nasal  [)as$ages.  In  like  manner  irritation  of  the  laryngeal 
or  bronchial  jiassages,  or  of  other  visceral  branches  of  the 
vagus,  causes  a  sndden  explosive  expiration  termed  a  cough. 
Irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus  distributed  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  associated  conditions,'  induce  vomiting, 
iu  which  there  is  a  combination  of  movements,  in  which  the 
essentials  are  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
and  forcible  pressure  on  this  \'iscu8  by  the  expiratory  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  it  is  customary  among  physiologists  to 
speak  of  a  special  '  vomiting  centre '  which  co-ordinates  all 
these  movements ;  but  the  fa^^ts  do  not  seem  to  me  to  justify 
such  a  term  as  distinct  from  that  concerned  in  resph-ation, 
and  with  snch  moditieations  as  are  conditioned  by  the  starting 
point  of  the  exciting  stimulus. 

The   paths    by   which   stimuli,   arriving   mainly   by   the 
'  Vomiting  in  coDDeotion  with  Cerebral 
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afferent  branches  of  the  vagus,  centrifugally  excite  the  re- 
spiratory muscles,  are  placed  by  Bell,  and  also  by  Schiff, 
specially  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  and 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  therefore,  they 
have  termed  the  respiratory  columns.  But  a  large  portion  of 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  we  know  to  be  the  path 
of  transmission  of  motor  impulses  from  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  the  experiments  of  Yulpian  and  Brown- Sequard 
do  not  point  to  any  special  affection  of  the  respiratory,  as 
distinguished  from  other  movements,  on  section  of  these 
columns.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  centrifugal  impulses 
from  the  resi)iratory  centres  pass  through  the  fundamental 
spinal  tracts  or  grey  columns  themselves.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  (p.  19)  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  situated  in  the 
lateral  ventral  aspect  of  the  vagus-accessorio-glossopharjTigeal 
nuclei,  termed  by  Krause  the  respiratory  bundle  (funiculus 
Bolitarius)  (tig.  11,  f«),  which  seems  to  be  the  path  by  which 
these  centrifugal  impulses  travel  to  the  diaphragmatic  and 
other  respiratory  muscles.  The  researches  of  Gierke  *  show 
that  destruction  of  this  l)undle  in  particular  paralyses  the 
respiratory  movements. 

§  7.  The  medulla  oblongata  further  exercises  a  control- 
ling influence  on  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  state  of  the 
blood-pressure. 

The  rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart  are  independent 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  in 
general,  and  are  conditioned  mainly  by  the  intrinsic  ganglia 
of  the  heart  itself ;  though  the  heart-muscle  contracts  rhyth- 
mically on  stimulation  apart  from  all  nerves  or  ganglia.  The 
heart  will  continue  to  beat  rhythmically  after  complete  sever- 
ance of  all  its  cerebro-spinal  connections,  or  even  after  removal 
from  the  body. 

But  the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat  is  subject  to  variation 
through  certain  nerves  connecting  it  with  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  one  set  of  nerves  inhibiting  or  restraining,  the  other 
accelerating  or  increasing  the  heart's  action. 

The  inhi])itory  nerves  of  the  heart  run  in  the  trunks  of  the 
vagi  or  jmeumogastric  nerves.     Stimulation  of  the  trunk  of 

»  Pfluger'B  Arehiv  /.  Physiologie,  Bd.  vii.  1878. 
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^  viigii9,  or  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cut  trunk,  or  of  the 
igus  nucleus  in  the  medulla  ohiongata,  causes  the  heart  to 
iftt  slower,  or  stop  altogether  in  the  state  of  diastole,  A 
greater  or  less  degree  of  inhibition  is  constantly  maintained 
f  the  medulla,  as  is  shown  Ijy  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
Faction  which  follows  section  of  the  vagi.  The  tibres  which 
cause  this  inhibition  of  the  heart  spring  from  the  spinal- 
accessory  nucleus,  and  belong  to  the  motor  or  centrifugal 
Bystera.  They  terminate  in  the  ganglia  of  the  heart  itself. 
How  stimulation  of  the  vagus  I  rings  about  the  inhibition  of 
the  heart  has  been  a  mueh-di-batud  question  in  physiology, 
and  still  requires  further  elucidation.  But  the  phenomenon 
seems  to  he  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cessation  of 
arterial  tonus  (vascular  dilatation)  which  ensues,  as  has  been 
shown  very  clearly  by  Dastre  and  Sforat,'  when  vasomotor 
nerves  which  pass  into  peripheral  ganglia  are  stimulated. 
The  normal  influence  exerted  by  the  ganglia,  instead  of  being 
reinforced,  is  interfered  with ;  and  Dr.  Lauder  Bninton  * 
draws  ingenious  and  suggestive  analogies  between  this  physio- 
logical interference  and  that  which  is  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  waves  of  light  and  sound. 

The  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart  reach  the  heart  through 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 
Stimulation  of  these  nerves,  as  has  been  proved  by  Gaskell, 
increases  the  strength  as  well  as  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions. 

Both  these  sets  of  nerves  are  capable  of  being  excited  to 
activity  by  reflex  stimulation.  The  inhibitory  nerves  may  lie 
stimulated,  and  the  heart  restrained,  by  powerful  irritation  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  surface  generally ;  by  irritation  of 
the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  in  the  nostrils  (Herinji; 
hy  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx ;  and,  in 
particular,  hy  irritation  of  the  intestinal  sensory  nerves.  Thus 
a  smart  tap  on  the  intestines  of  a  frog  causes  the  heart  to 
stop  (Goltz's  experiment) ;  a  fact  which  serves  to  explain  the 
danger  of  blows  on  the  epigastrium,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
qnences  which,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  sometimes 
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follow  the  sudden  shock  of  a  large  draught  of  cold  water,  or 
irritant  poison,  on  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach.  The 
accelerator  nerves  can  be  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation, 
among  others,  of  the  afferent  nerves  of  the  muscles ;  a  fact 
which  may  partly  have  to  do  with  the  increased  rapidity  of 
the  heart's  action  during  active  muscular  exertion. 

§  8.  The  arterial  walls  are  maintained  in  a  continual  state 
of  tone,  which  varies  within  certain  limits,  either  automaticaUy 
or  in  reflex  relation  with  certain  local  and  general  afferent 
stimuh.  It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  83)  that  the  tone  of 
the  blood-vessels  is  in  a  large  measure  dependent  on  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  various  segments  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  more  or  less  independent  vasomotor  centres. 
But  a  dominant  influence  on  the  vascular  system,  and  on  the 
variations  of  blood-pressure  which  depend  thereon,  is  exerted 
by  the  medulla  oblongata. 

So  long  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is  intact,  all  the  centres 
situated  above  it  may  be  removed  without  greatly  influencing 
the  tone  of  the  l)lood-vessels,  or  interfering  with  the  variations 
of  the  blood-pressure  which  normally  occur  in  relation  with 
stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.  If,  however,  the  cord  is  severed 
below  the  calamus  scriptorins,  a  general  vasomotor  paralysis} 
ensues,  with  enormous  fall  of  the  blood-pressure,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  vascular  area. 

It  has  been  determined  in  rabbits,  by  the  experiments  of 
Ludwig,  Owsjannikow,  and  Dittmar,  that  the  region  of  the 
nu  dulla  ol)longata  which  regulates  the  vascular  tone  extends 
fi  ( m  al)out  three  millimetres  above  the  calamus  scriptorius  to 
within  a  millimetre  posterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  a 
length  of  about  four  millimetres  in  all.  More  precisely,  the 
region,  according  to  Dittmar,  corresponds  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  lateral  tracts,  in  which  are  .scattered  the  ganglionic 
cells  of  the  upper  olive  (Van  Deen),  or  the  antero-Lateral 
nucleus  (Clarke). 

This  region,  or  its  homologue  in  other  animals,  is  termed 
the  vasomotor  centre,  and  this  centre  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  all  the  aff"erent  nerves  capable  of  modifying  its 
influence,  and,  centrifugally,  with  every  vascular  area,  medi- 
ately or  innnediately.     On  this  point,  however,  there  is  room 
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for  (itlditionnl  research.  But  tbere  appears  to  he  an  un- 
doubted direct  relationahip  between  the  vasomotor  centre  of 
the  medulla  oblonpata  and  tlie  vascular  area  innervated  by  the 
splanchnics,  and  certain  vascular  areas  of  the  head  and  neck, 

The  paths  of  the  vasomotor  impuhes  coincide  with  those 
of  motor  impulses  in  general.  They  leare  the  cord  by  the  an- 
terior roots,  and  thence  in  great  measure  pass  into  the  ganj^lia 
and  cords  of  tlie  sympathetic  system,  through  which  they  are 
distributed  to  the  vesseU  directly,  or  through  anastomosing 
hranchea  which  run  in  various  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  The 
vasomotor  nerves  of  the  Wseera  run  mauily  in  the  great 
splanchnic  nerves. 

Those  of  the  head  and  face  run  upwards  in  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  having  first  descended  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  upper  dorsal  ueires,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  RjTn pathetic' 

'  The  vasomotnr  nerves  of  the  heaii,  and  the  dilntor  nerres  of  the  papils, 
Eeem  at  Bt«1  siftht  to  pursue  an  unneceBSBrily  roundabout  path.  Having  their 
centres  in  the  meiluUa  oblongala,  why,  one  asfca,  should  tlicy  go  sll  the  way 
down  to  the  upper  dursal  retjion  of  the  card  before  emrrgin^;  to  join  the  sympa- 
thetica, seeing  that  anatoraically  tbey  might  reach  their  deatination  in  a  mare 

The  explanation  of  thia  taot  is  without  doubt  to  bo  sought  lor  in  embryo- 
logy. I  had,  on  purely  physiological  grounds,  formed  ttie  speculation  that  the 
medulla  oblongata  should,  aa  legards  all  organic  fuuctiouB.  be  looked  npon  an 
the  direct  continuation  of  the  lioraal  spinal  cord,  the  cervical  region  bein^ 
merely  intercalated  for  the  innervation  of  Ihe  upper  eitremities  and  their 
iclaled  parts, 

Mj  friend  Prof.  Kitchen  Parker,  to  whom  1  referred  on  this  point,  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  facts  of  development  which  seem  to  me  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  specalations  I  had  formed. 

Thus,  in  the  embryo  oF  all  animals,  the  heart  is  at  first  in  close  relation 
with  the  head  and  the  cerebral  veaicles,  but  ultimately,  as  development  pro- 
ceeds. t<omes  to  lie  at  aomc  distance  posteriorly.  The  distance  is  extremely 
variable  in  different  classes  of  animals,  and  depends  on  the  number  of  cervical 
segmenta  tchich  are  developed. 

In  OEseouB  Bahes.  in  which  the  cervical  region  is  absent,  the  heart  la  in  the 
closest  relation  with  the  head,  and  the  first  spinal  (Owen,  Comp.  Aiial.  0/  i'rit. 
vol.  i.  p.  307|  nerve,  succeeding  the  vagua,  communioatea  «ith  the  second,  and 
BuppUea  among  others  the  muscles  of  the  pectoral  lin,  which  is  the  liomologue 
of  the  hand  or  arm  in  man. 

Therefore  the  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  as  regards  function  at  least, 
corresponds  to  the  loner  cervical  or  upper  two  dorsal  segments  in  the  monkey, 
comes  in  the  Hsh  immeilinlely  after  Ihe  origin  of  the  vn{>us. 

In  the  myiine,  or  hag,  however,  the  heart  is  situated  a  very  consiiterable 
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§  9.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  if  the  rasomotor 
centre  exercises  a  more  or  less  constant  tonic   eflfect  on  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  through  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
section  of  the  sympathetic  would  cause  vasomotor  paralysis 
in  the  region  to  which  they  are  distributed.     Such  is  the  ease, 
as  proved  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  Bernard.    But 
the  converse,  viz.  that  u*ritation  of  the  sympathetic  should 
cause  general  constriction  of  the  vessels  in  the  same  region, 
is  only  partially  true.     It  has  long  been  held  that  irritation 
of  the   cervical  sympathetic  causes  consti'iction   of  all  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  face.     But  the  recent  careful  experi- 
ments of  Dastre  and  Morat  *  have  shown  that  with  constric- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  ear,  and  of  the  tongue  and  palate, 
there  is  marked  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums.     As   thescj   eflfects   occur  constantly  under    the  same 
degi'ee  of  stimulation,  it  is  clear  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  is  not  a  paralytic  dilatation  consequent  on  over-stimu- 
lation or  exhaustion  of  vaso-constrictor  fibres.     This  experi- 
ment has  thrown  great  light  on  the  mechanism  of  vaso-dilata- 
tion.     The  experiments  of  Bernard  seemed  to  have  established 
that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic   always  caused  vaso-cou- 
fitriction,  and  that  vaso-dilatation  occurred  only  in  connection 
with  stimulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  proper,  exempli- 
fied in  the  action  of  the  nervi  erigentes,  and  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  submaxillary  gland  on  stimulation  of  the 
chorda  tympani. 

(listnnce  posterior  to  the  head-  below  the  fortieth  spinal  segment.  This  has 
l)een  conditioned  by  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  segments  for  the 
innervation  of  the  powerful  musculature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Thera 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  in  the  embryo  hag  the  heart  at  first 
occupies  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  head  that  it  does  in  other  embryos. 

As,  therefore,  the  vagus  elongates  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  heart 
and  viscera  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  also  the  spinal  tracts  which  connect 
tlie  vasomotor  centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the  vessels  of  the  head 
and  face,  originally  short  and  direct,  become  elongated  by  the  intercalation  of 
tlm  Cfrvical  segments  which  are  developed  for  the  innervation  of  the  apper 
extremities  and  their  annexes.  Hence  they  ultimately  emerge  by  the  anterior 
rot)ts  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves,  and  reascend  in  the  cervical  sympathetic  to 
reach  their  destination. 

'  '  Sur  la  Fonction  Vaso-dilatrice  du  Nerf  Grand  Sympathique,'  Archives 
de  riiysioloqic,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1882.  Also  their  collected  memoirs,  Syst^mc 
Xcrveux  Vaso-moteurf  1884. 
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The  facts  revealed  by  the  experiments  of  Dastre  and  Morat 
in  tbe  memoir  above  quoted,  takeu  witb  those  of  a  subsequent 
communication,'  show  that  there  is  no  such  physiological  nu- 
taguoism  between  the  two  classes  of  nerves.  Whereas  stimula- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  the  cenical  sympathetic  above  the  inferior 
ceiriciU  (ganglion  causes  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  ear, 
stimulation  of  the  anterior  spinaJ  roots  of  the  upper  dorsal 
region  causes  dilatation.  Whence  it  appears  that  stimnlation  of 
the  sympathetic  roots  below  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  sus- 
pends the  cimstrictive  action  normally  exercised  by  that  gan- 
f;lion,  inasmuch  ae  stimulation  of  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic 
above  the  ganglion  causes  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  ear. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  from  this  experiment  that 
when  vaso-dilatation  occurs  from  stimulation  of  the  distal 
end  of  ft  nerve,  the  effect  is  due  to  interference  with  the 
activity  of  peripheral  vasomotor  ganglionic  mechanisms,  cf  the 
eustence  of  which  ample  evidence  has  been  accumulated. 
There  would  thus  be  a  very  striking  analogy  between  the 
I  inhibition  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  and  the 
■inhibition  of  the  vascular  tone  when  certain  nerves  are  stimu- 
^lated.  We  need  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  real  antagonism 
between  the  dilators  and  the  constrictors,  but  that  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  interference  similar,  as  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has 
suggested,  to  the  darkness,  or  silence,  which  results  when  waves 

I  of  light  or  sound  fall  half  a  wave-length  behind  each  other." 
§  10.  The  activity  of  the  vasomotor  centres  varies  with 


Lea  Nerfs  Vaao-diUUiteura  ie  I'Oreilte  Extcme.'  Archives  de  Pk<iaiologie, 
Oct.  16^13.  No.  7. 

Since  this  was  written  there  has  Hppeareil  an  able  and  highly  suggestive 
i^per  lif  GsBkell  on  '  The  Struuture,  DiatrihuiioQ,  BDd  Function  of  tile  Nerves 
which  innerrale  the  Visceral  and  Vascular  Syslcm  '  {Jounuil  of  Physiologfi, 
No.  I),  (iaskell  shows  that  the  visceral  nerves,  including  those  that 
the  blaod-vesBels  aad  walla  o(  the  hoUow  viscera,  emerffe  trom  the 
eentrkl  nervous  system  in  three  distinct  regions— the  cervico-crsni&l,  thoracic, 
Kod  sacral  regions.  These  nerves  are  distingaished  from  those  of  thu  muscles 
of  animal  life  b;  the  smallneas  ol  their  calibre  (varying  in  sixe  from  I*S^  to 
3'(i^J.  Their  points  of  origin  coincide  with  the  cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular 
eolninn  and  their  honologuea.  and  thej  are  probably  derived  from  theie  cells. 
Of  the  visceral  nerves  there  are  two  sets  possessed  of  opposite  functions,  viz. 
motor  and  inhibitory— terms  applicable  to  the  vessels,  heart,  and  hollow  viscera. 
Tb«  viKero-motor  pasi  by  the  rami  communieantes  into  the  lateral  gan- 
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conditions  of  the  blood — shown  more  particularly  in  the  ease 
of  asphyxia,  a  condition  which  powerfully  stimiilates  the 
centres  and  causes  vaso-constriction  with  great  rise  in  the 
hlood-pressure.     They  are  also  in  reflex  relation  with  a£ferent 

glionic  chain  of  the  sympathetic,  there  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  ue 
BO  (listribnted  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

The  inhibitory  differ  from  the  motor  in  not  passing  into  the  lateral  gan^ia 
of  the  sympathetic,  but  continuoasly  onwards  as  medallated  fibres  till  they 
reach  the  more  distant  ganglia  in  the  tissues  themselves.  Here  they  end,  lose 
their  medulla,  and  are  distributed  as  non-medullated  fibres. 

The  inhibitory  cardiac  nerves  of  the  vagus  do  not,  like  the  viscero-motor 
branches  to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  (Psophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines* 
pass  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  but  pass  on  as  medallated 
fibres  to  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  heart  itself. 

Stimulation  of  the  viscero-motor  nerves  causes  contraction  of  the  viscer&I 
walls,  blood-vessels,  heart,  and  hollow  viscera ;  while  stimulation  of  the  viscero- 
inhibitory  causes  cessation  of  action,  such  as  vaso-dilatation,  cardiac  inhibition. 

Gaskell  considers  that  the  two  sots  of  nerves  have  each  their  special  func- 
tions in  the  economy.  The  motor  he  terms  katabolic^  or  nerves  which  cause 
increased  activity  and  waste;  the  inhibitory  he  terms  anabolic,  or  those  which 
diminish  activity  and  i)romote  repair. 

Among  other  important  points  in  this  paper  it  is  suggested  that  we  should 
regard  the  spinal  roots,  not  as  consisting  merely  of  two  roots  —  an  anterior  and 
posterior  -but  as  consisting  of  three,  viz.  an  anterior  non-ganglionated  root, 
in  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn ;  a  posterior  ganglionated  root, 
in  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  ;  a  lateral  root  divisible  into 

(a)  a  ganglionatcd  root,  in  connection  with  the  cells  of  darkens  column,  and 

(b)  a  non-ganglionated  root,  in  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn. 
Every  spinal  segment  would  be  regarded  as  giving  origin  to  two  roots— (1) 

a  somatic  root,  (2)  a  splanchnic  root. 

The  somatic  root  is  composed  of  two  portions— a  ganglionatcd  and  a  non- 
ganglionated  portion — and  arises  from  two  columns  of  ner^'e  cells  ;  viz.  the  cell 
columns  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  respectively. 

Tlie  splanchnic  root  is  conn)oscd  also  of  two  portions— a  ganglionated  and 
a  non-ganglionated  portion — and  arises  also  from  two  columns  of  cells;  viz.  the 
column  of  Clarke  and  that  of  the  lateral  horn.  The  ganglia  of  the  splanchnic 
roots  are  the  ^'anglia  of  the  sympathetic  chain,  and  ai'e  homologous  with  the 
gauKlicm  trunci  vagi. 

In  respect  to  the  non-ganglionated  portion  of  the  splanchnic  root  Gaskell 
points  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  accessory,  where  the  distinction 
between  the  somatic  and  splanchnic  roots  is  specially  apparent,  this  root  (the 
external)  is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  besides 
sending  a  branch  to  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  internal  branch,  which  is  derived  from  the  lateral  horn,  and  is  com- 
posed of  small  modullated  fibres,  is  the  visceral  branch,  and  goes  to  the 
ganglion  trunci  vagi.  He  shows  that  the  distribution  of  the  non-ganglionated 
l)ortion  of  the  splanchnic  root  harmonises  with  Sir  Charles  Bellas  hypothesis 
of  the  existence  of  lateral  or  respirator^'  roots  —as  distinct  from  the  sensory  or 
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jrres  which  escitc  or  depress  their  activity — pressor  and  de- 
r  norves  as  they  are  BometimeB  reBjiectively  termed. 

Stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in  any  part  of  the  body 
excites  the  vasomotor  centres  and  causes  constriction  of  tiie 
vessels.  The  paths  of  the  afferent  impulses  which  so  act 
coincide,  according  to  the  researches  of  Miescher,  Ott,  &e. 
with  those  of  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord,  viz.  the  postero- 
lateral tracts.  But  along  with  the  general  excitation  of  the 
Tasomotor  centres,  there  is  local  dilatation  at  the  {)oint  stimu- 
lated, as  is  well  seen  in  the  redness  of  the  skin  which  follows 
irritation  from  any  cause  (Loven).  A  similar  local  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  is  observed  on  irritation  of  the 
gastric  branches  of  the  vagus  (Bulberford). 

Irritation  of  the  cerebral  end  of  a  certain  branch  of  the 
vapus,  which  joins  the  cardiac  plexus,  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
diiL'iiig  a  preat  fall  of  the  biood -pressure  by  causing  dilatation, 
more  particularly  of  the  splanchnic  vascular  area.  This 
nerve  has  received  the  special  name  of  the  depressor  nerve 
(Ludwigand  Cyon).  Apparently  this  nerve  is  thrown  into  action 
by  distension  of  the  ventricular  cavities,  and  laboured  action 

po?il*ri6r  aiid  the  anlcrior  or  common  motor — conlainiDK  oervea  wliich  eicife 
motions  depeadent  on.  or  related  to,  the  act  □(  reHpiralion. 

■  I  imaRine,'  sajn  Sic  C.  Bell, '  that  the  BUQe  colnmn  ot  tract  whicli  gives 
ori(^n  to  Ihe  (onrth,  Bevcnlb.  gloGso-pliaryngeal,  par  Toeiim,  and  epinal  acces- 
sorr  n^rvea  is  continned  doicnwardB  along  the  lateral  parla  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  that  it  affords  roots  to  the  spinal  nervea.  constituting  Ihem 
reapiratoty  nen-es,  as  well  as  nerves  ol  motion  and  sensation ;  and  that  it 
rspeciall;  supplies  the  roots  u(  the  diaphragmatic  nerve  and  the  external 
rtspiralory  nerve.' 

This  view  is  further  anpported  hy  Van  Wijhe's  embrfological  researcheB. 
irhich  indicate  a  separation  of  the  muticles  ol  the  head  into  Ivro  groups,  ac- 
rording  as  the;  sie  developed  (Tom  the  mesoblastic  Bomites  or  the  lateral 
plnles.  The  miiacle»  formed  from  the  HOtnites  are  the  muscles  of  the  e;e 
snpplied  h;  tba  third,  fourth,  and  aixth  nerves,  and  those  supplied  by  the 
hyimgloaaal ;  while  those  ol  the  jnw  and  mastication  are  derived  from  the 
lateral  plates,  i.e.  from  the  walls  of  the  visceral  clefts.  These  correspond  in 
Ihe  main  to  Bell's  respirator;  sjalem.  If  this  differentialron  is  maintained 
throughout  the  skeletal  muscles  generally  there  would  be  grounds  for  asbuniing 
that  the  non-gangliunated  portion  of  the  somatic  root  supplies  all  the  muscles 
of  the  somatic  skeleton,  i.e.  muscles  derived  from  the  mesoblastic  somites  or 
myolomeB  1  while  the  non-gangliouated  portion  of  the  splanchnic  or  lateral 
root  sapplies  Ihe  muscles  of  the  visceral  skeleton,  i.e.  those  derived  from  the 
lateral  plates  of  the  mesohlaat,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  mesoblast  ol  the 
IT&lle  of  the  visceral  clefts. 
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of  the  heart,  and  thus  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  and  relief  of 
the  vascular  tension,  are  brought  about.  By  the  reciprocal 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  centres  of  innerTation  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  variations  in  the  blood-pressure 
are  kept  within  limits.  A  dilated  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  causes  great  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure, 
and  would  thus  seriously  afifect  the  circulation,  is  compensated 
for  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  heart.  So  a  contracted 
state  of  the  blood-vessels,  causing  great  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  is  counteracted  by  inhibition  or  slowing  of  the  heart 
By  these  means  great  variations  from  the  normal  standard 
are  prevented. 

All  these  automatic  and  reflex  regulative  adaptations  in 
the  circulatory  system  are  capable  of  being  maintained  in 
their  integrity  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  the  encephalic 
centres  situated  above  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  cease  when 
the  medulla  is  destroyed.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  thus  a 
co-ordinating  centre  of  reflex  actions  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  life.  If  all  the  centres  above  the  medulla  oblongata 
be  removed,  life  may  nevertheless  continue.  The  respiratory 
movements  may  go  on  with  their  accustomed  regularity  and 
rhythm ;  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat  and  the  circulation 
be  regulated  as  under  normal  conditions;  the  animal  may 
swallow  if  food  be  placed  in  its  mouth,  may  react  in  an  appa- 
rently purposive  manner  to  impressions  made  on  its  sensory 
nerves,  withdrawing  its  limbs  or  endeavouring  to  remove  itself 
from  the  cause  of  irritation,  or  even  utter  a  cry  as  of  pain, 
and  yet  will  be  merely  an  unconscious,  unintelligent  reflex 
mechanism. 

Note.— Tliou','h  this  work  does  not  deal  with  the  symptoms  of 
disease  or  injury  of  the  nerve  centres,  except  m  so  far  as  they 
throw  light  on  or  illustrate  their  physiology,  special  mention  seems 
required  of  certain  results  which  are  observed  in  connection  with 
lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Apart  from  all  disturbances  of 
the  great  vital  functions  regulated  by  the  medulla  oblongata,  a 
remarkable  fact  was  discovered  by  Claude  Bernard  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  lesions  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  the 
processes  of  assimilation  and  excretion.  He  fomid  that  pimcture  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nuclei  of  the  vagi, 
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caused  a  condition  of  diabetes,  sugar  appearing  in  large  quantity  in 
the  urine. 

The  investigations  in  particular  of  Cyon  and  Aladoff  ^  have  shown 
tliat  this  formation  and  excretion  of  sugar  is  a  secondary  result 
of  the  vasomotor  paralysis  of  the  liver,  which  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  lesion  in  question.  The  vasomotor  innervation 
of  the  hver  being  dependent  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  lesions  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  necessarily,  among  other  results,  cause  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  and  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  Such 
being  the  rational  explanation,  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  a  '  sugar- 
forming  centre  '  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  centre  is  the  vaso- 
motor centre  ;  all  the  pathological  phenomena  are  mere  secondary 
consequences  of  the  disturbance  of  a  great  and  important  physio- 
logical mechanism. 

So  also  in  respect  to  another  series  of  pathological  phenomena 
which  result  from  certain  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  has 
been  found  that  general  convulsions  occur  when  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata is  irritated  by  the  blood  of  asphyxia,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  by  total  bloodlessness  (Kussmaul  and  Tenner's  anaemic 
convulsions) ;  as  also  by  lesions  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  (Nothnagel).  These  are  all  obviously  dependent 
on  abnormal  irritation  of  the  centres  and  tracts  which  have  definite 
physiological  functions  to  perform.  To  speak  of  such  phenomena 
as  mdicating  the  existence  of  a  *  convulsion  centre '  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  most  reprehensible  abuse  of  physiological  terms. 

*  Bulletin  dc  VAcadimie  Imp^riale  de  St.  Pitershourg,  tome  viii. 
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CHArTER  IV. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MESENCEPHALON  AND  CEREBELLUM. GENERAL. 

§  1.  We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
parts  of  the  encephalon  which  Ho  between  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  tlie  medulla  oblongata.  It  will  be  advantageous 
to  consider  them  first  in  their  totality,  and  next  as  regards 
their  individual  functions,  hi  so  far  as  these  are  capable  of 
diiferentiation  from  each  other. 

"We  have  already  l)riefly  discussed  the  actions  of  which  an 
animal  is  callable  in  which  all  the  centres  above  the  medulla 
obhmgata  have  ]ivim  r(?moved,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
allot  to  the  medulla  and  cord  the  functions  proj>er  to  each. 
In  a  similar  mann(?r  the  functions  of  those  parts  of  the 
encei)halon  now  under  consideraticm  may  he  determined  by  a 
study  and  analysis  of  the  forms  of  actiWty  which  are  mani- 
fested by  animals,  from  which  all  the  centres  situated  in 
advance*  of  the  optic  thalami  and  of  the  optic  lobes  have  been 
removed. 

Of  experiments  of  this  kind  multitudes  have  been  per- 
formed, with  a  tolerably  uniform  agreement  as  to  results; 
though,  as  regards  their  interpretation  and  significance,  there 
is  n(^t  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion.  It  is  to  the  researches 
of  Flourens  '  and  Longet  -  that  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  ablation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheros,  though 
much  has  been  added  by  subsequent  investigators,  mainly  of 
the  French  school  of  physiology,  prominent  among  whom 
stands  Vulpian.^ 

•  JifU'Jnnrhes  Kxiu'rliiuntales  sur  Ivs  rrojyrii'tt^s  ct  Ics  Fonctions  dii  SysUmt 
j\Vnv//.r,  2n(l  e<l.  1S42. 

-  Traitr  de  Plufsiolofjiv.,  2n<l  i.-i\.  18<)0. 

*  JjC<;ons  sur  Ui  I'Jiyaiologic  du  Stfftf'nic  Xcrvcux,  18C6. 
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The  phenomena  manifested  by  animals  deprived  of  their 
arehml  hemispheres  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
I  of  vertebrate  animaU;  differences  which  mainly  de- 
IH-nd  on  the  degree  of  8olidarity,  as  Viilpian  well  expresses  it, 
whicli  subsists  between  the  individual  centres  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  according  as  we  ascend  or  descend  the  animal 
scale. 

§  2.  In  the  case  of  the  frog '  deprived  of  its  cerebral 
hemispheres  (a,  fig.  48),  the  following  are  among  the  chief 
]iiicnomena  which  are  observed.    Deprived  of  its  ^. 

cerebral  hemispheres,  the  frog  will  maintain  its         /j\..  a 
normal  attitude,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  dis-         (jLJ 
place  its  equilibrium.    If  laid  on  its  back,  it  will         QQ  >* 
immediately   turn   on   its   face,  and  regain  its  Vf/  ^' 

»^tatiun  on  its  feet.  If  placed  on  a  board,  and  p,„  ^j  -Bmio 
the  board  he  tilted  in  any  direction,  the  animal  ^„J^p'  ^ 
will  make  the  appropriate  bodily  movements  to  I^JS^'iSm.  5 
throw  its  centre  of  grarity  within  the  base  of  «"t«iiuiii. 
support.  If  its  foot  be  pinched,  it  will  hop  away.  If  it  is 
thrown  into  the  water,  it  will  swim  until  it  reaches  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  then  clamber  up  and  sit  perfectly  quiet.  If 
its  back  be  stroked  gently,  it  will  utter  loud  croaks,  and  this 
with  such  uniformity  on  each  application  of  the  stimulus 
that,  as  Goltz  indicates,  a  chorus  of  brainless  frogs  might  l)e 
obtained  which  would  utter  their  &pSKeKSKs^  Kod^  itod^  on  the 
appropriate  occasion  in  a  manner  which  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Aristophanes.  Indeed,  m  many  respects,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  that  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  had 
caused  any  alteration  in  the  usual  behaviour  of  the  animal. 
If  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
gradually  raised,  it  will  not  quietly  submit  to  he  boiled  like  a 
frog  which  has  only  its  medulla  and  spinal  cord,  hut  will  leap 
out  as  soon  as  the  bath  becomes  uncomfortably  hot.  If  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pail  of  water,  it  will  ascend  to  the  surface 
to  breathe.  And  not  merely  so,  but  if  placed  in  a  vessel 
inverted  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  containing  a  column 
of  water  sustained  by  barometric  pressure,  it  will  ascend  to 
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the  surface  as  before;  but  not  finding  there  the  necessary 
atmospheric  air,  it  will  work  its  way  downwards,  and  succeed 
in  making  its  escape  out  of  the  vessel  to  the  free  surface  of 
the  trough.  There  is  a  method  in  its  movements.  If  an 
obstacle  be  placed  between  it  and  the  light  of  a  window,  the 
frog  will  not  spring  blindly  against  the  obstacle  when  its  toe  is 
pinched,  but  will  clear  it,  or  spring  to  the  side.  It  will  alter 
the  course  of  its  leap  according  to  the  position  of  the  obstacle 
between  it  and  the  light.  There  is,  so  far,  no  diflference  between 
its  behaviour  and  that  of  a  frog  in  full  possession  of  all  its 
faculties.  But  yet  a  very  remarkable  difference  is  perceptible. 
The  brainless  frog,  unless  disturbed  by  any  form  of  periphe- 
rical  stimulus,  will  sit  for  ever  quiet  in  the  same  spot,  and 
become  converted  into  a  mummy.  All  spontaneous  action  is 
annihilated.  Its  2)ast  experience  has  been  blotted  out,  and  it 
exhibits  no  fear  in  circumstances  which  otherwise  would  cause 
it  to  retire  or  flee  from  danger.  It  will  sit  quite  still  if  the 
hand  be  put  forth  cautiously  to  seize  it,  but  will  retreat  if  a 
brusque  movement  is  made  close  to  its  eyes.  Surrounded  by 
plenty  it  will  die  of  starvation ;  but,  unlike  Tantalus,  it  has  no 
psychical  suffering,  no  desire,  and  no  will  to  supply  its  physical 
wants. 

§  8.  The  results  which  have  been  obser\-ed  in  fishes  after 
similar  ablation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (a,  fig.  44),  are, 

cceteris  parihua,  of  the  same   nature   as  those 

seen  in  frogs.    A  fish  so  mutilated  maintains  its 

A      normal  equilibrium  in  the  water,  and  uses  its 

B      tail  and  fins  in  swimming  with  as  great  precision 

r,      and  co-ordination  as  before.     The  brainless  fish 

is,  however,  continually  on  the  move,  and  there  is 

,,    ry  •       also  method  in  its  movements.     It  will  not  run 

Fi«.    44.— Bmin 

«f  Carp  A.  its  head  against  anv  obstacle  placed  in  its  path, 
8|.iicre|^.  D,  01-  i^ut  turn  to  the  right  or  left  according  to  circum- 
c«.re)t.iium.  stauces.  Left  to  itself  in  the  water,  it  swims  in 
a  straight  hue,  and,  unlike  other  fishes  which  loiter  by  the 
way,  smelling  at  this  and  nibbling  at  that,  it  keeps  on  its 
course,  as  if  impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  and  only 
stops  when  it  reaches  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  when  worn  out 
by  pure  nervous  and  muscular  fatigue.    Apparently  there  is 
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some  psseiitial  difference  lietwetn  the  frog,  which  site  for  ever 
quift,  and  the  lish  which  goes  on  indefinitely,  but  the  same 
explanation  is  applicable  to  both  (p.  115). 

Like  the  frog,  tlie  fish  perishea  of  Btarvation,  surrounded 
by  ahunilant  supplies  of  otherwise  tempting  food. 

5  4.  The  reBulta  of  removal  of  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
pigeons  have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Floiireus,  Longet, 
\'iilpijin,  &c.  A  pigeon  ro  mutilated  con- 
tintits  able  to  maintain  its  equiHbrium,  and 
to  regain  it  when  disturbed.  When  placed 
on  its  back  it  succeeds  in  regaining  its  foet. 
Wien  pushed  or  pinched  it  marches  forward. 
Should  it  happen  to  step  over  the  edge  of 
the  table  it  will  flap  its  wings  until  it 
regains  a  firm  basis  of  support.  When  fi".  «.-B™in  «i  Vtr 
tlirowii  in  the  air  it  flies  with  all  due  pre-  S!ii".i.tri  Tl^^ 
cision  and  co-ordination.  Left  to  itself  it  '"'^'  "^^  ""''""'"■ 
Beems  as  if  plunged  in  profound  sleep.  From  this  state  of 
repose  it  is  easily  awakened  by  a  pentle  push  or  pinch,  and 
looks  up  and  opens  its  eyes.  Occasionally,  apparently  without 
any  external  stimulation,  it  may  look  up,  yawn,  shake  itself, 
dresa  its  feathers  with  its  beak,  move  a  few  steps,  and  then 
settle  dowii  quietly,  standing  soraetimes  on  one  foot  and  some- 
times on  both.  Should  a  fly  happen  to  settle  on  its  head  it 
will  shake  it  off.  If  ammonia  he  held  near  its  nostrils  it  will 
start  bat'k.  Should  the  finger  be  brusquely  approximated  to 
its  eyes,  it  will  wink  and  retreat.  A  light  flashed  before  its 
eyes  will  cause  the  pupils  to  contract ;  and  if  a  circular  motion 
be  made  with  the  flame,  the  animal  may  turn  its  head  and  eyes 
accordingly.  It  will  start  suddenly  and  open  its  eyes  widely 
if  a  pistol  be  discharged  close  to  its  head. 

After  each  active  manifestation  called  forth  by  any  of  these 
methods  of  stimulation,  the  animal  again  subsides  into  its 
state  of  repose.  It  makes  no  spontaneous  movements.  Memory 
and  will  seem  annihilated.  When  irritated  it  may  show  fight 
both  with  wings  and  beak,  but  it  exhibits  no  fear  and  makes 
I  BO  attempts  at  escape.  It  resists  attempts  to  open  its  beak 
I  for  the  purimse  of  introducing  nourishment,  but  should  its 
t-resistance  he  overcome,  it  swallows  as  usual.    If  fed  artificially 
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it  may  be  kept  alive  for  months,*  but  left  to  itself  it  will  die 
of  starvation,  like  the  frog  or  fish. 

§  5.  When  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  functions 
which  the  lower  centres  in  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds  are  capable 
of  performing,  independently  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  to 
the  effects  of  removal  of  the  hemispheres  in  mammals,  we 
have  to  deal  with  phenomena  of  a  more  varied  character.    We 
have  seen  that  frogs,  fishes,  and  birds,  deprived  of  their  cerebral 
hemispheres,  continue  to  perform  actions  in  many  res|)ect3 
differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  manifested  by  the  same 
animals  under  absolutely  normal  conditions.     But  the  results, 
in  the  case  of  mammals,  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  same 
degree  of  uniformity.    Differences  of  a  marked  character  exist, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animals  experimented  on,  and  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.     If  we  were  to  draw  conclusions 
from  experiments  on  one  order  of  animals,  and  extend  them, 
without   due   qualification,   to  animals  in  general,   and  par- 
ticularly to   man,   we   should  be   in   danger  of   falling  into 
serious  errors.     The  neglect  of  such  considerations  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions  between 
individual  physiologists,  and  between  the  facts  of  experimental 
physiology  and  those  furnished  by  clinical  and  pathological 
research. 

Though  we  may  take  it  as  a  reliable  guide  in  our  inquiries, 
that  nerve  centres  constructed  on  the  same  type  perform 
homologous  functions,  yet,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  the 
centres  of  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  composed  become 
more  and  more  intimately  bound  up  and  associated  with  each 
other  in  action,  so  that  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other 
involves  such  functional  perturbation  of  the  whole  that  only 
in  rare  instances  is  it  possible  to  obtain  indications  of  inde- 
pendent activity  on  the  part  of  those  which  are  not  directly 
injured.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  abundantly  illustrated 
as  we  i)roceed. 

Among  mammals,  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  have  been  the 

'  McKendrick.  however,  shows  that  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  basal 
ganglia  alon^  witli  the  hemispheres  proper  is  not  compatible  with  long  sunriral 
(•  Experiments  on  the  Corp.  Striat.  and  Cerebral  Hemispheres  of  Pigeons/  Trant, 
Hoy.  Soc,    Edin.  1873. 


un 
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favourite  subjects  of  physiological  research ;  and  of  theae,  those 
of  tender  age  are  best  adaptiid  for  the  purpose,  on  acconnt 
of  the  lesser  degree  of  solidarity  which  subsists  between  their 
several  encephalic  ganglia  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Re- 
moval of  the  hemispheres  exerts  less 
general  functional  disturbance  in  them 
that!  in  those  which  liave  reached  a 
greater  degree  of  maturity,  a  fact  of  no 
small  importance  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  intelligence.  But 
«ven  in  adult  rabbits  the  lower  centres 
rapidly  regain  their  power  of  independ- 
ent action,  after  the  first  shock  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  has 
subsided. 

When  the  hemispheres  have  been 
removed  from  a  rabbit  (a,  fig.  46)  or 
guinea-pig,  the  animal,  at  first  utterly 
prostrate,  after  a  varj-ing  interval  begins 
to  show  signs  of  the  retention  of  a  capacity  for  the  perform- 
ance of  actions  of  a  considerable  degree  of  complexity.  It  is 
observable,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  muscular  power  of  the 
limbs  has  become  enfeebled  to  a  noteworthy  extent.  The 
muscular  weakness  is  proportionately  much  more  marked 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  hind  limbs.  The  animal  can  maintain 
its  equilibrium  on  its  legs,  though  of  a  rather  unsteady 
character,  and  the  fore  paws  have  a  tendency  to  sprawl,  or  to 
be  planted  in  irregular  positions.  If  the  equilibrium  is 
disturbed  the  animal  is  capable  of  regaining  it.  If  the  hind 
foot  is  pinched  the  animal  will  bound  forward  in  the  usual 
manner,  until  it  strikes  its  head  against  some  obstacle,  or 
until  the  excitation  has  exhausted  itself. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  rabbits   are   able   to   avoid 
istacles  in  tiie  path  like  frogs  and  fishes  similarly  treated. 

The  pupils,  however,  still  contract  when  a  strong  light  is 
thrown  into  the  eye,  and  the  eyehds  wink  if  the  conjunctiva  is 
directly  menaced.  A  loud  sound  will  cause  the  ear  to  twitch, 
and  provoke  a  sudden  start.     Colocyuth,  or  some  other  equally 
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unpleasant  sapid  stimulus,  will  cause  movements  of  the  tongoe 
and  muscles  of  mastication  in  all  respects  resembling  those 
characteristic  of  disgust,  with  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  nauseous 
taste.  Ammonia  held  before  the  nostrils  will  cause  a  sudden 
retraction  of  the  head,  or  induce  the  animal  to  rub  its  nostrils 
with  its  paws. 

Not  merely  does  the  animal  respond  by  certain  movements 
to  a  pinch  or  prick  of  its  toes  or  tail,  but  if  the  pinch  is  a  little 
more  severe,  it  will  respond  with  repeated  and  prolonged  cries 
of  that  plaintive  character  with  which  all  sportsmen  are  familiar 
who  have  gone  hare  or  rabbit  shooting.  Vulpian  *  specially 
calls  attention  to  the  plaintive  character  of  these  cries  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  brief  cry  which  may  be  elicited  when  all 
the  parts  above  the  medulla  have  been  destroyed.  My  own 
experiments  entirely  confirm  the  description  which  Vulpian 
has  given  of  them.  If  the  animal  be  left  to  itself,  undisturbed 
by  any  form  of  external  stimulus,  it  remains  fixed  and  im- 
movable on  the  same  spot,  and,  unless  artificially  fed,  would 
die  of  starvation,  like  the  frog,  fish,  and  bird,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  even  if  the  severity  of  the  operation  did  not,  as  it 
generally  does,  speedily  induce  a  fatal  issue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  greater  degree  of  muscular 
paralysis  and  the  diminished  power  of  accommodation  of 
movements  in  accordance  with  sensory  impressions  in  general, 
and  with  visual  impressions  in  particular,  the  phenomena 
manifested  by  rodents  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres 
differ  little  from  those  already  described  in  frogs,  fishes,  and 
birds.  The  power  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  is  retained, 
co-ordinated  locomotive  actions  and  emotional  manifestations 
arc  capal)le  of  being  excited  by  impressions  on  sensory  nerves, 
essentially  if  not  altogether  to  the  same  extent  in  alL  In  cats, 
dogs,  and  higher  animals  the  prostration  is  so  great,  and  there 

'  Vulpinn  states  that  station,  locomotion,  &c.  are  possible  in  young  rabbits 
in  which  all  the  centres  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina  have  been  removed. 
Christiani  {Physiologic  dcs  Gcldms,  1885)  contends  also  that  they  are  able  to 
avoid  obstacles  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  his  operations 
the  optic  thalanii  are,  however,  left  uninjured,  only  the  hemispheres  and  the 
cor]>ora  striata  being  removed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  may  be  responsive  actions  in  accordance  with  retinal  impressions, 
similar  to  those  manifested  by  frogs  and  tishes. 
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t  Buch  interference  -with  motor  power,  that  the  Independent 
letivity  of  the  lower  centres,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  main- 
lance  of  equilibrium  and  co-ordinated  progression,  practically 
1868  to  exist ;   thoaph  the  fact  of  emotional  response  to 
MBory  impressions  points  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to 
leal,  not  with  the  complete  absence,  but  only  with  the  aus- 
msion  of  the  other  forms  of  functional  activity.    This  cou- 
is   capable  of   substuntiation  l)y  other   fact^,  to  lie 
dduced  when  we  come  to  consider  in  a  more  detailed  manut-i" 
e  functions  of  the  hemispheres. 
§  fi.  When  we  tarn  from  the  consideration  of  the   facts 
fcemselvea  to  the  theory  of  their  explanation,  we  enter  on  a 
itfsfio  vexatn  of  physiology  and  psychology. 
One  fundamental  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  conclusively 
KWmonstrated  by  these  experiments,  viz.  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  the  lower  centres,  of  themselves, 
are  incapable  of  originating  active  manifestations  of  any  kind. 
An  animal  with  brain  intact  exhibits  a  varied  spontaneity 
of  action  not,  at  least  immediately,  conditioned  by  present 
impressions  on  its  organs  of  sense.     When  the  hemispheres 
are  removed,  all  the  actions  of  the  animal  become  the  im- 
mediate and  necessary  response  to  the  form  and  intensity  of 
the  stimulus  communicated  to  its  afferent  nerves.     Without 
such  excitation  from  without  the  animal  remains  motionless 
and  inert.     It  is  true  that  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  described  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  this  view,  but 
they  are  so  in  appearance  only  and  not  in  reality.     Thus,  wd^ 
have  seen  that  a  frog  may  occasionally  move  its  limbs  spon- 
taneously, and  a  bird  may  yawn,  shake  its  feathers,  or  chan^^e 
its  foot ;  but  these  actions  are  the  result  of  impre.ssiona  arising 
from  cutaneous  irritation  or  internal  discomfort — '  ento- '  or 
'  epi-peripherical '  impressions— or  in  some  cases  from   the 
irritation  caused  by  the  wounded  surface  resulting  from  the 
operation. 

The  same  law  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  immobility  of 
the  frog  on  land,  and  the  activity  of  the  fish  in  water.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  no  external  source  of  irritation,  in  the 
other  the  contact  of  the  mobile  water  with  the  body  sur- 
iftce  acts  as  a  continual  external  stimulus  to  the  natatory 
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mechanism.  As  this  is  constant,  so  the  fish  continues  to 
swim  until  arrested  by  some  insurmountable  obstacle  or  by 
pure  nervous  or  muscular  fatigue.  We  have  only  to  throw 
the  frog  into  the  water  to  complete  the  proof.  The  frog,  like 
the  fish,  will  continue  to  swim  until  it  reaches  dry  land  or 
becomes  exhausted.  Hence  the  phenomena  manifested  by 
the  different  classes  of  animals  after  ablation  of  the  hemi- 
spheres admit  of  generalisation  under  the  law  that  the  lower 
ganglia  are  centres  of  immediate  responsive  action  only,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  mediate  or  self-conditioned 
activity  which,  the  hemispheres  alone  i^ssess. 

§  7.  We  have  next  t^  inquire,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pression which  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  this  responsive 
activity  ?  Is  it  a  i^ureiy  physical  phenomenon,  or  has  it  like- 
wise a  subjective  side  ?  In  other  words,  are  these  actions 
merely  reflex  or  exeito-motor,  or  are  they  accompanied  by 
sensation  properly  so  called  ?  If  we  define  sensation  as  the 
consciousness  of  an  impression,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
problem  to  l>e  solved  is,  whether  consciousness  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  activity  of  these  centres,  and  whether,  there- 
fore, we  have  here  to  deal  with  truly  psychical  phenomena. 
I  have  already,  in  discussing  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
observed  that  the  existence  or  not  of  consciousness  in  others 
than  ourselves  is  entii'ely  a  matter  of  inference  or  testimony. 
In  the  lower  animals  we  can  only  judge  from  the  character  of 
the  phenomena  they  manifest,  and  by  analogy  with  our  own 
actions.  If  it  is  diilicult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
adaptive  faculty  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  not  the  less  difficult 
in  regard  to  the  centres  now  under  consideration.  If  we 
adopt  the  metaphysical  view,  that  mind  and  consciousness 
form  an  indivisible  unity,  and  that  annihilation  of  one  great 
class  of  mental  manifestations  necessarily  involves  the  anni- 
hilation of  mind  as  a  whole,  seeing  that  the  indivisible  cannot 
bo  divided,  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  that,  as  the  ablation  of 
the  hemispheres  abolishes  certain  fundamental  powers  of 
mind,  therefore  the  functions  of  the  lower  centres  must  be 
outside  the  sphere  of  mind  proper.  But  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject  will  not  harmonise  with  the  facts  of  physiology, 
for,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  functions  of 
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!  bemispheree,  whole  tracts  may  I>e  completely  and  irre- 
KiMy  cut  out  of  the  territory  of  intellectual  conaciousness 
irithout  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  consciousness  I'la 
others ;  and  will  may  be  abolished  while  conscioiisneBs  re- 
mains. Hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  mind,  as  a 
unity,  has  a  local  habitation  in  any  one  part  of  the  encephalon, 
bat  rather  that  mental  manifestations  in  their  entirety  depend 
on  the  cmijoint  action  of  several  parts,  the  functions  of  which 
are  capable,  within  certain  limits,  of  being  individually  differ- 
entiated from  each  other.  If  we  have  regard  mereJy  to  the 
character  of  the  reactions  which  result  from  imptfissions  made 
on  the  various  organs  of  sense,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  those  which  are  actuated  by  ii 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  impression.  ■  Thus,  a  severe 
pinch  on  the  tail  or  foot  of  a  brainless  rabbit  elicits  not 
merely  convulsive  reflex  movements,  such  as  may  result  from 
the  activity  of  the  spmal  cord  alone,  but  calls  forth  the  re- 
peated and  prolonged  cry  which  is  characteristic  of  pain. 
The  frog,  in  like  manner,  would  appear  to  have  a  distinct 
sense  of  pain  when  it  makes  frantic  efforts  to  escai>e  from  itw 
hot  bath.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  eonsciousnesa  of  retinal 
impressions  which  causes  the  frog,  when  urged  to  move,  to 
leap  aside  so  as  to  avoid  an  obstacle  placed  in  its  path ;  or 
which  causes  the  lish,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  deviate 
sharply  from  the  straight  course  which  it  would  otherwise 
pursue.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  ajipearances  alone.  For,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  mesencephale  is  a  centre  of 
retlex  reaction  of  a  special  form,  differing  from  the  spinal  cord 
not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree  of  complexity.  Just  aa  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  a  centre  of  more  complex  and  sijecial  co- 
ordination than  the  spinal  cord,  so  the  mesencephale  may  be 
the  centre  of  still  more  complex  special  retlex  actions,  among 
which  may  be  tbe  reflex  expression  of  emotion.  Hence  the 
plaintive  cry  elicited  by  pinching  the  foot  of  a  rabbit  may  lie 
merely  a  reflex  phenomenon,  not  depending  on  any  true  sense 
of  pain.  And  so  the  leap  to  the  side  which  the  brainless  frog 
makes  so  as  to  avoid  an  obstacle  would  be  merely  the  resultant 
of  two  simultaneous  impressions,  the  one  on  its  foot  and  the 
other  on  its  retina. '  Lotze  also  argues  that  even  though  such 
'  OOttiigische  Gelehrte  Anieigea,  1853.  quoted  b;  Got(z,  op.  oil. 
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apparently  intelligent  reactions  should  not  be  conditioned  by 
the  primary  constitution  of  these  nerve  centres,  they  may  be 
the  result  of  an  organic  nexus  established  between  certain 
impressions  and  certain  actions  by  the  past  experience  of  the 
animal  under  similar  circumstances  ;  that  which  was  primarily 
a  conscious  action  becoming  by  frequent  repetition  a  reflex 
action  of  a  secondary  character.  Of  this  conversion  of  con- 
scious action  into  secondary  reflex,  numerous  other  examples 
might  be  quoted.  Tliis  view,  however,  will  not  of  itself  suf- 
fice to  account  for  all  the  phenomena. 

By  a  series  of  ingeniously  contrived  experiments,  Goltx 
has  shown  that,  even  when  the  limbs  of  a  frog  were  so  fixed 
or  placed  in  positions  which  could  never  have  occurred  in  its 
past  experience,  the  animal,  without  its  hemispheres,  retained 
the  power  of  adapting  its  movements  in  accordance  with  these 
unusual  and  abnormal  conditions.  This  would  indicate  that 
if  these  centres  are  centres  merely  of  reflex  action,  the  reaction 
is  that  of  a  machine  possessing  in  some  way  the  power  of 
self-adjustment. 

But  the  mere  faculty  of  adaptation  is  not  necessarily  a 
J  roof  of  consciousness,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  exists  in  some 
degree  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  if  it  is  not  regarded  as  proof  of 
conscious  action  on  the  part  of  the  cord,  neither  can  it  be 
taken  as  such  here ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  more  complex 
adaptation  manifested  by  the  mesencephale  is  simply  the 
result  of  more  complex  and  special  afferent  and  efiferent  re- 
lations. On  this  supposition  we  might  account  for  the  differ- 
ence which  is  observed  in  the  behaviour  of  two  frogs,  the  one 
retaining  its  mesencephale  and  cerebellum,  the  other  only  its 
cord,  when  placed  together  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  gradually  raised.  The  mechanism  of  leaping 
possessed  by  the  one  may  be  set  in  action  by  a  stimulus  which 
is  not  sufticient  to  excite  convulsive  reaction  through  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  other.  And  that  this  may  be  so  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  another  important  fact  observed  by  Goltz, 
viz.  that  the  reflex  movements  of  the  limbs  of  the  decapitated 
frog  can  be  excited  in  the  usual  manner  {e.g.  by  chemical 
irritation)  during  the  continuance  of  the  heat  which  is  already 
causing  the  other  to  make  efforts  to  escape.     We  cannot, 
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lerefore,  rely  on  the  pbenomena  of  adaptation  as  indisputable 

f  of  the  existence  of  consciousness.     Carpenter,  who  with 

inget  regards  the  niesencephale  aa  the  scnsoriinn  comnmne 

seat  of  sensation,  aud  terms  the  reaction  of  these  centres 

xs'iri-mokir  reaction,  adduces  in  support  of  the  existence  of 

'tonaciouanesa  the  evidently  conscious  actions  of  invertebrate 

animals,  which  have  no  true  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  only 

a  series  of  ganglia  homologous  with  the  mesencephalic  ganglia 

of  vertebrates. 

This  would  be  a  [wwerful  argument  if  the  cases  were  in 
other  respects  quite  parallel.  But  it  is  materially  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  invertebrate  animals  are  capable  of  actions  of 
an  entirely  ilijerent  kind  from  those  of  vertebrates  deprived 
of  their  cerebral  hemispheres. 

These  animals  manifest  a  varied  spontaneity  of  notion 
under,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  same  external  conditions ; 
they  seek  their  food,  are  capable  of  education,  and  learn  to 
adapt  their  actions  so  as  to  seek  what  is  pleasant  aud  avoid 
that  which  is  painful ;  faculties  which  are  entirely  abolished 
by  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  vertebrates. 

From  this  I  would  argue  that  the  ganglia  of  the  inverte- 
brates are  not  completely  homologous  with  the  mesencephalic 
gangha  of  vertebrates ;  for  if  they  were  so,  we  should  exiiect 
that  not  merely  sensation,  but  also  the  other  pnychical  facul- 
ties, should  be  manifested  by  vertebrates  deprived  of  their 
cerebral  hemispheres,  even  though  to  a  less  degi'ee.  But  it  is 
not  a  difference  in  degree  only  which  is  observed,  but  a  mani- 
fest difiference  in  kind.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the 
gangUa  of  the  invertebrates  there  are  nerve  cells  which  per- 
form, in  however  lowly  a  manner,  the  functions  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  in  vertebrates, 

The  fiict  of  consciousness  being  correlated  with  the  activity 
of  the  meseneephale  still,  therefore,  as  far  as  relates  to  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  remains  undecided.  It  is  more 
easy  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  consciousness  in  ourselves. 
The  only  proof  of  consciousness  of  an  impression,  except 
for  the  immediate  present,  is  the  fact  that  we  remember  it. 
Without  some  degree  of  persistence  in  memory,  sensation 
practically  has  no  psychical  import ;  without  memory  to  serve 
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as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  past  and  present  there  can 
lie  no  perception,  and  no  rational  or  intelligent  action  foonded 
on  impressions  received  by  our  organs  of  sense.  It  is  usual 
to  regard  the  hemispheres  as  the  seat  of  memory  and  percep- 
tion, but  the  question  still  remains  whether  the  hemispheres 
are  necessary  for  sensation  or  consciousness  of  impressions  of 
the  moment. 

We  obviously  cannot  obtain  any  answer  to  the  question, 
when  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres  are  so  affected  as  to 
prevent  the  expression  in  words  or  by  gesture  language  of 
subjective  states,  if  any  such  really  exist.  But  we  have  ex- 
periments of  disease  which  practically  detaeh  the  hemiapheres 
from  their  mesencepliaiic  connections,  and  leave  thought  and 
speech  intact,  so  that  we  can  obtain  direct  testimony  as  regards 
the  consciousness  of  impressions.  Such  an  experiment  is 
performed  by  a  lesion  of  the  cms  cerebri  or  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  internal  capsule  (see  Chap.  IX.),  phenomena 
not  unfrequently  occurring  in  cUnical  exi)erience.  When  this 
occurs,  the  individual  has  absolutely  no  consciousness  of 
tactile  impressions  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  body, 
houever  muth  he  may  strain  his  attention  to  receive  them.  In 
the  mesencephale  alone,  therefore,  sensory  impressions  are 
not  correlated  with  modifications  of  consciousness ;  whence 
we  must  conclude  that  sensation  is  a  function  of  the  higher 
centres.  The  results  of  experiments  on  monkeys,  to  be  sub- 
sequently detailed,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of 
disease  in  man.  We  may  conclude  from  the  homology  of  the 
mesencephale  of  man  with  that  of  the  lower  vertebrates  that 
the  functions  are  of  the  same  type,  and  only  differ  in  degree 
of  independence ;  and  therefore  I  would  refuse  the  term  sensa- 
tion, in  its  acceptation  as  the  consciousness  of  an  impression, 
to  the  receptivity  of  the  mesencephalic  centres.  But  how  are 
we  to  designate  this  self-adjustable  respondence  to  sensory 
impressions  ?  Flourens,  with  whom  I  agree,  was  of  opinion 
that  sensation  proper  was  abolished  by  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  Vulpian  qualifies  the  term  sensation,  ascribed 
to  the  mesencephale  by  Longet  and  Carpenter,  by  the  adjective 
*  crude  '  or  *  obscure,*  m  contradistinction  to  the  *  distinct*  sen- 
sation or  ^ i^erceptiony    as  ie  terms  it,  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
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gpheres.  Goltz,  without  deciding  the  questiou  positively,  iu 
ne  way  or  the  other,  ascribes  to  the  mesencephale  nn  '  aitap- 
kre/iiailfn'  (Anpaaaungsvermogen),  and  terma  the  reactions  of 
ihese  centres  •  regponaire  inoi-ementii'  (Antwortsliewegungen), 
terms  which  I  have  adopted  and  frequently  employed.  Huxley 
ivoiild  call  a  Bensory  modification  which  is  not  correlated  with 
onsciousness  a  neunmg,  and  one  which  has  also  a  subjective 
Hipect  a  pgiichosig,  terms  which  might  be  employed,  but  for 
;  disadvantage  of  neurosis  being  used  in  medicine  to  signify 
s  diseased  function  of  nerve.  If  we  avoid  the  term  sensation 
altogether,  and  arbitrarily  use  the  term  /estli-'sia  to  signify  a 
mere  physical  impression  on  the  centres  of  special  sense,  and 
the  terra  jwesig  to  signify  a  conscious  impression,  we  may 
avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  ambiguities  in- 
volved in  the  common  tenns.  The  reaction  of  the  mesence- 
jihiilic  and  cerebellar  centres  might  be  termed  ientlietiku- kinetic, 
and  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  kenlro-kinetic  or  eseito- 
motor  action  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
nortiko-fiinetie  action  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  other. 
Having  thus  far  considered  the  general  character  of  the 
functions  of  the  mesencephale  and  cerebellum  apart  fi'om  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  we  have  next  to  inquire  more  specially 
into  the  individual  forms  of  functional  actirity,  with  the  view, 
if  |H>ssible,  of  determining  the  mechanism  and  central  localisa- 
tion of  each. 

We  may  classify  the  functional  manifestations  already 
described  under  three  heads : — 1.  Equilibration,  or  mainte- 
nance of  the  bodily  equilibrium.  2,  Co-ordination  of  locomo- 
tion. 3.  Emotional  expression.  The  first  and  second  of  these 
are  so  intimately  bound  up  together  that  the  consideration 
of  the  one  implies,  more  or  less,  the  consideration  of  the  other. 

I.  The  Maintenance  of  EQriLiBHiiijr. 

5  8.  That  this  is  a  function  of  the  mesencephalic  and 
cerebellar  centres  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Goltz's  balancing 
experiments  on  frogs  and  birds,  already  described.  It  has 
l>een  seen  that  an  animal,  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres, 
is  capable  not  only  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium,  if  undis'* 
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turbed,  but  of  regaining  it  when  overthrown.  It  can  incline 
tlie  head  and  body  in  such  a  manner,  when  the  basis  of  sup- 
port is  tilted,  as  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the  base. 
Considerable  diversity  and  complexity  of  muscular  movements, 
all  adapted  for  this  purpose,  are  called  into  play,  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  animal  may  be  placed.  A 
frog  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  of  steep  gradient  is  impelled, 
as  it  were,  irresistibly  to  climb  up,  in  order  to  prevent  itself 
falling  backwards.  A  pigeon  accidentally  stepping  off  the 
table  into  thin  air  is  irresistibly  urged  to  flap  its  wings,  to 
sustain  itself  until  it  regains  terra  Jirma.  Mammals  deprived 
of  then-  cerebral  hemispheres  retain  the  same  power,  though 
to  a  less  marked  extent ;  the  various  orders  of  animals  differing 
much  in  this  respect. 

The  maintenailce  of  the  equilibrium  is  an  example  of 
8Bsthetiko-kinesis,  and  involves  the  conjoint  operation  of  three 
separate  factors : — 1.  A  system  of  afferent  nerves  and  organs. 
2.  A  co-ordinating  centre.  3.  Efferent  tracts  in  connection 
with  the  muscular  apparatus  concerned  in  the  action.  The 
faculty  of  equilibration  is  overthrown  by  lesions  of  the  afferent 
apparatus  alone,  or  by  lesions  of  the  encephalic  centre  alone, 
or  by  lesions  of  the  efferent  tracts  alone,  or  by  conjoint  lesion 
of  all.  Various  degrees  and  forms  of  i>erturbation  of  this 
function  will  result,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  and 
position  of  the  lesion.  In  many  respects  the  maintenance 
of  the  equilibrium  resembles  the  tone  of  muscles.  Lesions  of 
the  afferent  nerves,  central  ganglia,  or  motor  nerves  destroy 
the  tone  of  muscles  ;  and,  according  as  this  occurs  in  both  or 
only  in  one  group  of  antagonistic  muscles,  we  have  complete 
muscular  flaccidity  or  extensor,  flexor,  or  lateral  distortion. 
So,  in  regard  to  equilibrium,  similar  lesions  may  cause  com- 
plete overthrow,  or  various  forms  of  distortion  exhibited  as 
reeling,  staggering,  rotation,  and  the  like. 

The  afferent  apparatus  is  of  a  compound  nature,  but  mainly 
consists  of  three  great  systems,  which  in  conjunction  form 
that  synaesthesis  on  which  the  due  maintenance  of  equilibrium 
and  co-ordination  depend.  The  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by 
lesions  of  one  or  more,  or  all,  of  these.  These  three  svstems 
are— 1.  Organs  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  tactile 
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or  common  sensory  impressions.  2.  Organs  for  the  reception 
and  trausmission  of  visual  impressions.  3.  The  semicirculor 
cauals  of  the  internal  ear,  ami  their  afferent  nerves. 


The  Injtwnre  of  Tuclile  Impri-SBiom. 

§  9.  That  these  form  an  integral  factor  in  the  general 
consensus  is  demonstrated  both  by  direct  experiment  and  by 
the  facts  of  pathology. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  frog  deprived  of  its  cerebral 
hemispheres,  but  in  which  the  optic  lobes  and  cerebellum  are 
intact,  still  retains  the  power  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium, 
and  adapting  its  movements  to  this  end,  under  diverse  condi- 
tions. If,  now,  the  skin  he  removed  from  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties, tile  animal  at  once  loses  this  power,  and  falls  like  a  log 
when  the  basis  of  support  is  tilted.  The  removal  of  the  skin 
has  destroyed  the  receptive  organs  of  those  sensory  impressions 
which  are  necessary  to  excite  the  co-ordinating  centre  to  the 
adjusted  combinations  of  muscular  action  requisite  for  efjuili- 
bratioD.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  denuded  surface  are  not 
of  themselves  capable  of  conveying  the  proper  stimulus  to  the 
cti-ordinatiuK  centre.  This  is  a  fact  in  harmony  with  the  law 
laid  down  by  Volkmann,  and  contirmed  by  all  subsequent  ob- 
servers, that  reflex  reactions  are  more  capable  of  being  excited 
by  impressions  on  the  cutaneous  extremities  of  afferent  nerves 
than  by  stimuh  applied  to  any  other  part  of  their  course. 

A  similar  result  ensues  in  man,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Heyd,'  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  rendered  insensible  by 
chloroform  or  refrigeration.  When  this  is  done  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  when  the  eyes  are 
shut,  and  the  individual  oscillates  and  sways  in  a  very  pro- 
noimced  manner. 

In  the  disease  known  as  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor  ataxy, 
dependent  on  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the 
locomotor  inco-ordination,  is  the  difhculty  or  absolute  impossi- 
I  bility  of  maintaining  the  equiHbrium  when  the  eyes  are  shut. 
■  Ue,vd,  Dcr  TaiUinn  dtr  Fusssohk  ata  Aequilibrirungsmittct  des  KOrpers, 
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This  is  seen  particularly  when  the  individual  tries  to  stand 
with  his  feet  close  together  and  his  eyes  shut.  He  oscillates 
greatly,  or  actually  falls  if  unsupported.  So  also  it  is  difficult 
or  altogether  impossible  for  him  to  stand  or  walk  in  the  dark 
though  the  eyes  are  open. 

In  this  disease  there  is  usually  a  numbness  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  diminution  or  entire  absence  of  sensibility  to 
tactile  impressions,  so  that  the  patient  feels  as  if  something 
soft  were  interi)osed  between  his  feet  and  the  ground,  or  he 
does  not  feel  the  ground  at  all. 

The  individual  so  aflfected  may,  however,  retain  his  volun- 
tary motor  power,  and  can  move  his  Umbs  freely  and  forcibly 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  or  even  direct  the  movement  of  his 
lower  extremities  without  any  appreciable  lack  of  precision. 
As  a  rule,  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  is  asso- 
ciated with  ataxy  of  movement,  but  the  two  symptoms  do  not 
bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other.  There  may  be  marked 
ataxy  without  great  disturbance  of  equilibration,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  great  disturbance  of  equilibration 
without  ataxy.  There  is,  however,  a  tolerably  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  disturbance  of  equilibration  and  the  degree 
of  impairment  of  sensibility,  and  the  symptom  is  most  marked 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  tactile  sensibility  is  most  deficient. 
The  impairment  or  abolition  of  tactile  sensibility  is  capable  of 
being  compensated  for,  up  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  by  the 
visual  and  other  factors  of  the  general  consensus  concerned  in 
equilibration ;  but  when  the  eyes  are  shut,  or  the  light  with- 
drawn, equilibration  becomes  difficult  or  impossible.  Even 
in  perfectly  normal  individuals  the  tactile  impressions  require 
the  aid  of  the  visual,  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  oscillation  observable  in  most  people  when  they  try  to  stand 
with  feet  closely  approximated  and  eyes  shut. 

The  fact  that  equilibration  is  possible  in  the  entire  absence 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  therefore  of  sensation  proper, 
indicates  that  this  function  is  not  necessarily  correlated  with 
consciousness  or  dependent  on  volitional  effort.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hemispheres,  however,  the  same  impressions  which 
excite  the  adaptive  activity  of  the  mesencephalic  and  cerebellar 
centres  also  excite  modifications  of  consciousness  if  attention 
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directed  to  them.     But  the  coneeiitratiou  of  eonsciouBnesa 
in  most  caees  rather  a  hindrance  and  source  of  confusion 
lan  an  aid.     The  possible  correlation  of  couBeiousness,  bow- 
'er,  comidicates  the  question  as  to  the  independent  action  of 
.the  meeencephalic  and  cerebellar  centres  in  cases  of  disease  in 
man,  and  it  is  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  facta  of  experi- 
Lent   that   we   can   exclude   consciousness  altogether  as  an 
'essential  factor.     But  while  consciousness  need  not  be  excited 
in  the  normal  exercise  of  the  function,  it  ia  certain  that  ab- 
normal conditions  manifest  themselves  in  consciousness  in  a 
painful  manner  in  the  form  of  vertigo  or  sense  of  insecurity  ; 
and  to  this  in  great  measure  are  due  the  attempts  to  com- 
pensate for  the  derangement  of  an  automatic  self-adjusting 
mechauiBm  by  voluntary  efforts  at  adaptation.     These  may 
Bucceed  in  overcoming  a  derangement  which  would  render  an 
BQimal  deprived  of  its  hemispheres  utterly  helplesu. 

The  Infiuence  of  Viaual  hnpress'wna. 

$  10.  Equilibration  and  motor  co-ordination  may  be  acquired 
in  the  tirst  instance  and  exercised  without  the  aid  of  the  eyes, 
B8  exemplified  in  those  born  blind.  But  in  general,  the  acqui- 
ntion  of  the  motor  adjustments  necessary  for  maintaining 
equilibrium,  and  of  all  actions  of  any  degree  of  complexity,  is 
guided  mainly  by  the  sense  of  sight.  The  learner  constantly 
keeps  his  eyes  on  his  limbs,  and  his  relations  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  «res  that  his  movements  are  made  in  accordance 
with  the  end  desired. 

\\'ben  the  movements  become  organised  and  automatic  by 
frequent  repetition  the  guidance  of  the  eyes  ceases  to  be  so 
necessary,  and  the  impressions  conditioned  by  the  movements 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  ensure  the  requisite  simultaneous 
and  successive  motor  adjustments.  But  even  then  visual 
impressions,  though  not  clearly  affecting  consciousness,  are 
not  inoperative,  as  is  proved  by  the  uncertain  and  wavering 
oharacter  of  motor  adjustments,  even  of  the  most  habitual  or 
Butomatic  character,  when  the  eyes  are  shut  or  the  light 
■withdi-a' 

When  thei'Q  is  defect  or  total  default  of  tactile  sensibility 
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equilibration  is  impossible  except  with  the  aid  of  vision.  The 
sense  of  sight  may  compensate  for  a  total  absence  of  tactile 
(including  muscular)  sensibility,  and  an  individual  iirho  has  no 
sensibility  in  his  lower  extremities,  and  who  falls  like  a  log 
when  he  shuts  his  eyes,  may  stand  or  walk  if  he  looks  to  his 
feet.  This,  however,  always  implies  strained  eflfort,  and  speedily 
induces  fatigue.  It  would  seem  that  the  act  of  keeping  the 
eyes  open  is  of  itself  an  aid  to  equilibration,  though  the  eye« 
are  useless  as  organs  of  vision.  It  has  been  observed  *  that 
ataxics,  entirely  blind,  and  able  to  stand  with  the  eyes  open, 
oscillate  much  mor  j  when  they  shut  their  eyes.  This  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  interruption  of  the  act  of  fixed  attention,  of 
which  the  steady  gaze,  even  with  sightless  orbs,  is  the  physical 
expression. 

The  influence  of  vision  on  equilibration  is  further  sho^m 
in  the  disturbances  created  by  unusual  movements  in  the 
field  of  vision  ;  either  by  movements  of  the  objects  themselves 
or  induced  by  faults  in  the  oculo-motor  apparatus.  We 
associate  our  position  in  space  not  only  with  certain  tactile 
sensations,  but  with  a  certain  definite  relation  to  surrounding 
objects.  Wlien  the  whole  field  of  vision  is  in  motion,  or  the 
positions  of  familiar  objects  are  distorted  by  obliquity  of  the 
optic  axes,  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  customary  relations 
between  the  visual  and  tactile  senses,  and  a  distressing  sense 
of  insecurity  results — the  individual  not  being  able  to  dis- 
criminate clearly  whether  he  himself  or  the  objects  around 
him  are  in  motion,  or  displaced.  The  difficulty  of  equiUbra* 
tion  imder  such  circumstances  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  vertigo, 
which  is  merely  the  subjective  side  of  the  physiological  disturb- 
ance. Gazing  intently  at  a  running  stream,  or  at  some  object 
like  a  railway  train  which  completely  fills  the  whole  field  of 
vision,  causes  in  most  people  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  in  many 
cases  leads  to  actual  overthrow  of  the  equilibrium.  Oscillation 
of  the  eyeballs  or  nystagmus,  or  the  occurrence  of  paralysis 
in  one  of  the  ocular  muscles,  such  as  the  external  rectus,  is 
a  familiar  cause  of  vertigo,  which  is  attributed  to  what  is 
termed  *  erroneous  projection,'  or  disharmony  between  the 
visual  and  tactile  experiences  and  associations  of  our  relations 

'  £rb,  Kranhhcitcn  des  liUclenviarkst  Abtheil.  2,  187S,  p.  94. 
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>  surrounding  objects.  It  baa  been  found  by  Cyon '  that 
tgeons  are  Bimilarly  affected  by  diiitortion  of  the  optic  axitt. 
1  plneing  prisms  before  their  eyes  he  observed  marked  dis- 
•dera  of  equilibrium,  amounting  in  some  to  actual  falling 
Sudden  destruction  of  oue  eye  in  pigeons  was  found 
r  Louget  to  cause  the  animals  to  spin  round  for  a  time  on  a 
rtical  axis.  This  has  been  explained  by  Vulpian  as  an  ex- 
ression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  maintain  its 
sion  all  round  as  usual,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  a 
artiginons  movement  consequent  on  the  derangement  of  a 
slateral  visual  association, 

In  all  these  cases  of  ocular  vertigo  the  subjective  element 
1  important  part.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
nuch,  if  any,  disturbance  of  equilibrium  would  result  from 
bterference  with  the  eyes  or  ocular  muscles  in  the  alreence  of 
•ue  sensation,  and  apart  from  organised  associations.  The 
ise  is  diiferent,  however,  in  respect  to  impressions  originating 
1  the  labvrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 


The  Injiuencc  nf  Lahirintkini'  Impresnimis. 

§  11.  The  impressions  which  ore  generated  in  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  internal  ear  form  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  afferent  apparatus  of  the  raeehaniam  of  equilibra- 
tion, and  the  essentially  reflex  nature  of  the  action  is  more 
clearly  apparent. 

The  influence  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  this  relation 
was  first  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Floiu-ens  *  in  1828, 
These  have  been  repeated  and  varied  by  many  physiologists, 
and  though  some  have  questioned  whether  the  phenomena 
observed  are  really  connected  with  the  semieii-cular  canals  as 
BUch,  the  arguments  they  adduce  appear  to  me  of  little  weight, 
and  their  explanations  feeble  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  interna!  ear  or  labyrinth  is  embedded  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  l)one,  and  consists  of  a  central  chamlwr 
called  the  vestibule,  which  communicates  in  front  with  the 
cochlea  and  beliind  with  the  semicircular  canals.     On  its 


'  Op.eil.p.n. 


If  Conottr  Semicirculairei  de  I'Oreille. 
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outer  aspect  it  opens  towards  tlie  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  n 
drum  of  the  ear. 

The  semicircolar  caoala  form  three  bony  tabes,  which  open 


F[B.  *7.-Smi1cii 


horlxonbl  oaiul.    g^ 


into  the  vestibule  by  five  apertures,  two  of  the  tabes  nnitiiig 
into  one  (tip.  47). 

The  canals  form  each  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  and  at  eat 
end  each  presents  a  dilatation,  or  ampulla. 


inclttnrj-  in»to".  _  .. 

Ilw  ■lulllorynim'.  oiTin;  limnclurHtu  t.  S.i»ii1 1.  the  attMr  and  tbe  ampnlla  of  tbr 
mperUir  ktiiI  liAriimitnl  (vnnN.  S.  piMfrior  p)1t1*Ion  of  the  xoMtarj  nerre^  ^Tlapr 
bniiH-lie«  tu  Ilw  Mn'Ulu*l(lj.iiirl  patiniuruniiullBdD),  nnd  iwclila  (4).  T,  nallffj 
inrt  iif  lh«  Miiirrlxr  nud  |Kn4Frli>T  miiali.    1 1.  poMerUir  enmnltj  of  (he  horiBwlal 

The  canals  are  termed  respectively,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion and  relation  to  each  other,  the  superior  vertical  (fig.  47, 
cs\  fig.  48,  A  4)  ;  the  posterior  vertical  (fig.  47,  cp ;  fig.  48, 
A  -i) ;  and  the  horizontal  (fig.  47,  c  h  ;  fig.  48,  a  <). 
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Within  these  hony  tubes  are  membranous  canals  of  the 
lape  as  the  bony  canals  (fig.  48)  but  of  less  diameter 
ad  separated  from  the  osseous  walls  by  a  liquid  termed  the 
)rilymph.  Each  canal  has  a  dilatation  or  ampulla  situated 
1  the  corresponding  dilatation  of  the  bony  tube,  and  all  com- 
taaiiicate  with  a  common  sinus  situated  in  the  vestibule  and 
termed  the  utricle  (fig.  48,  a  o).  The  membranous  canals  are 
Lied  with  a  liquid  termed  the  endolymph.  On  the  ampullary 
lilatations  of  the  membranous  canals  are  distributed  resjwc- 
bvely  three  branches  of  the  Testibular  division  of  the  auditory 
terve  (fig.  48,  b).  The  ultimate  terminations  of  this  nerve 
lonsist  of  fusiform  cells  furnished  with  hair-like  processes, 
which  project  from  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  ampull». 
feimbalded  in  the  epithehal  lining  of  the  sinus  and  ampullte 
vce  certain  calcareous  crystals,  varying  in  form  and  size  in 
different  animals,  termed  otoliths  or  otoconia,  which  are 
intimately  eonnecti;d  with  the  nerve  terminations,  and  probably 
play  an  important  part  in  their  excitation. 

The  canals,  being  embedded  in  bone,  and  in  close  relation 
with  a  lobule  of  the  cerebellum,  are  not  easily  isolated  for 
purposes  of  esjierimentation,  but  in  some  animals  the  ojwra- 
tion  is  easier  than  in  others.  An  ingenious  method  has  been 
adopted  by  Vulpian,  viz.  administering  madder  to  the  animals 
for  some  time  previously,  which  causes  the  canals  to  become 
bright  red  in  the  midst  of  osseous  tissue  of  a  paler  hue. 

When  the  membranous  canals  are  injured  very  remarkable 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  ensue,  which  vary,  as  Flourens 
first  pointed  out,  with  the  seat  of  lesion.  This  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Cyon,'  Sparaer,* 
Hogj-es,*  and  others.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Flourens  and  Cyon  on  pigeons,  when  the  horizontal  canal  is 
divided  on  one  side,  the  head  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  oscil- 
lations in  a  horizontal  plane  round  the  vertical  axis.  These 
cease  in  a.  short  time,  but  on  section  of  the  corresponding 
tranal  on  the  other  side  they  reapiiear  with  greater  intensity 
and  the  animal  is  unable  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  falling, 

■  Cjon,  Stir  Us  Fonctiona  des  Canaux  Semicirculaires.    Th^se.  Faris.  187S. 
»  Spuuer,  PfiUgcr's  Archiv.  Bd.  iii.  1880. 
'  ^Kf  es,  Idtm.  Bd.  H*i.  1881. 
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or  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  or  circling  rotind  and  round. 
Flight  is  difficult  or  altogether  impossible.  After  the  lapse  of 
eight  to  ten  days,  however,  all  the  disturbances  may  have  so 
subsided  that  except  for  some  maladressey  especially  visible  in 
flight,  the  animal  seems  quite  normal. 

When  the  posterior  vertical  canals  are  divided  the  disturb- 
ances of  equilibrium  are  of  a  similar  character,  but  more 
violent.  In  this  case  the  movements  of  the  head  are  in  a 
vertical  plane,  round  a  horizontal  axis.  Instead  of  spinning 
round  a  vertical  axis,  the  animal  tends  to  execute  a  somersault 
head  over  heels.  These  disturbances  may  all  subside  within 
a  fortnight,  leaving  only  a  certain  brusquerie  in  the  move- 
ments and  almost  complete  inability  to  fly. 

Section  of  the  posterior  vertical  canals  causes  movements 
of  the  head  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  or 
rice  versa.  There  is  profound  disturbance  of  equilibration, 
and  the  animal  tends  constantly  to  turn  somersaults  heels 
over  head.  The  plane  of  the  movements  of  the  head  in  this 
case  is  diagonally  round  a  horizontal  axis. 

An  analysis  of  the  movements  consequent  on  section  of 
the  respective  canals  shows  that  they  take  place  in  the  plane 
of  the  canals  operated  on. 

The  eflfects  of  section  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  rabbits 
are  of  essentially  the  same  character  as  those  seen  in  pigeons. 
But  they  are  more  enduring,  and  in  particular,  as  Cyon  shows, 
the  oscillations  affect  the  eyeballs  more  than  the  head  or 
trunk.  When  one  of  the  horizontal  canals  is  injiured  there 
is  a  tendency  to  movements  of  manege;  when  one  of  the 
vertical  canals  is  injured  the  animal  turns  on  its  longitudinal 
axis.  The  eyeballs  deviate  and  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
nystagmus,  the  plane  of  the  oscillations  varying  with  the 
canal  injured.  The  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  movements  of  the  head,  and  in  fact  are 
most  pronounced  when  the  head  is  fixed.  The  direction  of  the 
eyeballs  will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration  (see  p.  209). 

In  frogs  also  section  of  the  semicircular  canals  causes  very 
marked  disorders  of  equilibrium,  varying  with  the  canals  in- 
jured, the  head  turning  on  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body, 
the  animal  falling  to  one  side,  on  leaping,  when  the  horizontal 
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uals  are  cnt ;  fallin;;  on  ite  back  when  the  posterior  vertiL-ftl 
oals  ftre  cat ;  turning  complete  somersaults  and  exhibiting 
I  utmost  disorder  of  movement  when  the  other  vertit-al 
s  are  divided.  In  a  frog  with  the  superior  vertical  canals 
pTided,  attempts  at  swimming  are  compared  by  Cyon  to 
lovements  of  waltzing  in  the  water,  the  animal  maintaming 
1  upright  position  and  pivoting  round  and  round. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  disturbanceB  of  equilibrium 
ter  section  of  one  or  more  of  the  canals,  on  one  or  both 
is,  are  of  comparatively  ehort  duration.     When  the  while 
t  the  semicircular  canals  on  one  side  are  destroyed   the  dia- 
kirbances  of  equilibrium  are  also  transitory.     Eijuilibration 
B  at  first  very  uncertain,  and  flight  is  impossible.     There  is 
I  tendency  to  fall  towards  the  side  injured,  and  in  particular 
ne  leg  of  this  side  is  observed  frequently  to  give  way  suddenly 
B  if  it  were  broken.     In  many  animals  also  the  head  assumes 
1  unnatural  i^sition,  the  occiput  lieing  directed  towards  the 
_  \Ae  of  injury,  aud  the  beak  towards  the  opposite  side.     This 
condition  has  been  specially  described  by  Spamer,'  and  attri- 
buted by  him  to  secondary  implication  of  the  cerebellum ;  but 
in   a  pigeon  described  by  Munk,*  in  which  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  right  side  were  deficient,  the  same  distortion  of 
the  head  was  observed,  apart  from  affection  of  the  cerebellum 
or  intracranial  centres. 

When  the  whole  of  the  canals  are  destroyed  on  both  sides 
the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  of  the  most  i>ron3unce[l 
and  almost  indescribable  character.  Goltz  '  describes  a  pigeon 
so  treated  which  always  kept  its  head  with  the  occiput  touching 
the  breast,  the  vertex  directed  downwards,  with  the  right  ey..' 
looking  to  the  left,  and  the  left  looking  to  the  right,  the  he  id 
Wing  almost  incessantly  swung  in  this  position  in  a  psndulum- 
like  manner.  Cyon'  says  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  perpetual  movements  to  which  the  animal  is  subject.  It 
can  neither  stand,  nor  lie  still,  nor  fly,  nor  maintain  any 
fixed  attitude.  It  executes  violent  somersaults  now  forwards, 
now  backwai'ds,  rolls  round  and  round,  or  springs  in  the  air 

'  Hugyea,  PfllUieT-i  Arehiv.  Bd.  xxvi.  J8S1. 

*  Mank,  Du  BoU-Ktymrmd' i  Archil',  1878,  p,  347. 

•  Golti,  PflUger'i  Archiv,  1876.  '  Cyon,  op.  Ht. 
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and  falls  back  to  recommence  anew.  It  is  necessary  to  en- 
velop the  animals  in  some  soft  covering  to  prevent  their 
dashing  themselves  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  their  moYe- 
nients,  and  even  then  not  always  with  success. 

The  extreme  agitation  is  manifest  only  during  the  first 
few  days  following  the  operation,  and  the  animal  may  then 
be  set  free  without  danger,  but  it  is  still  unable  to  stand  or 
walk,  and  tumultuous  movements  come  on  from  the  slightest 
disturbance.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  it  is  able  to 
maintain  its  upright  position  with  some  support,  and  to  pre- 
serve any  attitude  given  it,  if  not  in  any  way  disturbed,  and 
gradually  it  begins  to  gain  steadiness.  At  this  stage  it  re- 
sembles an  animal  painfully  learning  to  stand  and  walk.  In 
this  it  relies  mainly  on  its  vision,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cover  the  eyes  with  a  hood  to  dispel  all  the  fruits  of  this  new 
education,  and  cause  the  reappearance  of  all  the  motor  dis- 
orders. 

It  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  months  that  the  animal  again 
approaches  a  normal  appearance.  Even  then  its  movements 
are  all  uncertain  and  insecure.  Its  march  is  slow,  and  it 
seems  to  be  carefully  feeling  the  ground.  Flight  is  altogether 
impossible.  By  preference  it  remains  in  some  obscure  comer, 
as  if  anxious  to  avoid  all  disturbance  or  agitation.  When  it 
is  suddenly  startled  it  exhibits  all  the  former  confusion  and 
tumbles  about  helplessly. 

§  12.  Some  physiologists  (Bottcher,*  Baginsky,^  &c.)  have 
eiidtavoured  to  explain  away  the  phenomena  observed  after 
s((tion  of  the  semicircular  canals  on  the  assumption  that 
tie  operations  involve  mechanical  disturbance,  or  anatomical 
lesions  in  the  cerebellar  i^eduncles  or  other  portions  of  the 
brain,  l^ut  the  experiments  of  Goltz,  Cyon,  Spamer,  Hogyes, 
and  Laborde  prove  that  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
occur  after  methods  of  procedure  which  entirely  exclude  either 
mechanical  or  other  lesion  of  the  mtracranial  centres ;  and, 
apart  from  all  other  evidence,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
disturbances  vary  with  the  canal  injured  completely  disposes 
of  such  an  hypothesis.     Lesions  of  the  cerebellum  and  neigh- 

'  Archiv  fiir  Ohrenhcilkunde^  Bd.  ix.  1875. 

'  Du  Bois-Rcynumd's  Archiv,  1881,  Heft  3  and  4. 
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Itouring  parts  are  apt  to  ensue  some  time  subsequently  tu 
the  operation,  from  secondary  inflammatory  changes  set  up 
by  the  wounds,  but  the  symptoms  which  result  from  irritation 
or  destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  first  instance 
are  entirely  Beparate  from  such  secondary  complications. 
In  what  relation,  then,  do  injuries  of  the  semicircular  canals 
etand  to  the  disorders  of  equilibration  observed  ? 

The  first  supposition  which  suggests  itself  is  that  the  phe- 
nomena are  related  to  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
seeing  that  the  lesions  affect  the  mechanism  of  the  ear.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  Flourens  and  many  other  experi- 
menters have  shown  that  animals  in  which  the  semicircular 
canals  alone  have  been  destroyed  retain  their  sense  of  hearing, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  aerial  vibrations.  When  the  cochlea 
alone  is  destroyed  animals  lose  their  sense  of  hearing,  but  do 
not  lose  their  faculty  of  equilibration.  It  has  also  been  proved 
anatomically  that  the  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  which 
supplies  the  vestibule  and  ampitllte  of  the  semicircular  canals 
is  a  distinct  branch  from  that  which  supplies  the  cochlea.' 
Whether  the  double  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve  corresponds 
to  the  two  terminal  subdivisions,  as  Cyon  and  Laborde 
assume,  is  not  certainly  established.  The  connection  of  the 
anterior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum  is  probable,  but  the  anatomical  researches 
of  Laura,  and  the  exi)erimental  reseai'ches  of  Monakow '  and 
Onufrowicz,'  throw  at  least  great  doubt  on  the  connection 
between  this  root  and  the  ao-caUed  lateral  nucleus  of  Clarke. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  as  we  descend  the  animal 
scale,  the  cochlea  dwindles  and  disappears,  while  the  semi- 
circular canals  remain  well  developed.  The  lamprey  has 
only  one  saccule  and  two  semicircular  canals  in  its  internal 
ear,  and  no  external  auditory  meatus.  Cyon  found  that 
though  these  animals  gave  no  indications  of  bearing  the 
loudest  sounds,  yet  they  exhibited  the  most  profound  disorders 
of  equilibration  when  their  semicircular  canals  were  injured. 

■  This  »  BO  in  all  the  loner  animaU,  but  Retziua  fltalea  that  in  nun  the 
ampulla  of  the  poslerior  onal  is  supplied  b^  a  division  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 
'  ArehivfUT  Pai/(huitrk,  Bi.  liv.  Heft  1.  18H3, 
•  Ibid.  Bd.  ivi.  He'l  3. 
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Thoy  wore  unable  to  maintain  their  normal  attitade,  circled 
round  and  round  when  attempting  to  swim,  or  rotated  ronnd 
the  axis  of  their  bodies. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  lileniere's  disease,  which  is  characterised  by  attacks  of 
vertigo  and  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  which  is  dependent 
on  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  hearing  is  impaired.  This, 
however,  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
cochlea  is  also  implicated  in  the  disease.  But  we  may  have 
all  the  phenomena  of  Meniere's  disease  without  impairment 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  far  as  relates  to  aerial  vibrations. 
I  have  reported  a  case  of  this  kind.'  Results  similar  to  those 
induced  by  injuries  of  the  semicircular  canals  are  caused  by 
section  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself.  Goltz  has  shown  ths^ 
when  the  auditory  nerve  has  been  divided  on  both  sides  in 
the  frog,  the  animal  loses  its  power  of  maintaining  its  equi- 
librium wben  submitted  to  the  balancing  experiment  already 
described.  If  its  leg  is  irritated  the  animal  jumps  as  before, 
but  instead  of  alighting  on  its  feet  it  falls  on  its  back,  or  in 
some  other  irregular  fashion,  and  rolls  over  and  over  before 
it  can  regain  its  normal  i)osition. 

More  recently  Bechterew  *  has  described  similar  effects  of 
section  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  dogs.  The  animals  roll  round 
towards  the  side  of  oi)eration,  and  exhibit  a  skew  deviation  of 
the  eyes — that  on  the  side  of  section  looking  downwards  and 
outwards,  the  other  upwards  and  inwards,  and  oscillating  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  rolling  is  most  marked  during 
the  lirst  few  days  after  the  operation,  being  then  almost  in- 
cessant. AVhen  not  rolUng  on  its  axis  the  animal  lies  on  the 
side  of  section,  with  this  side  of  the  head  downwards,  the 
other  upwards.  The  legs  on  the  side  of  section  are  doubled 
•up  close  to  the  trunk,  but  flaccid,  while  those  on  the  opposite 
are  rigidly  extended  outwards.  If  the  animal,  however,  is 
placed  in  any  other  position  than  on  its  side,  all  the  stiffiiess 
of  the  limbs  ceases  to  be  manifest.  The  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  gradually  become  less  pronounced  ;  but  for  many 
weeks  after  the  operation  the  animal  is  very  unsteady.     This 

'  *  Labyrinthine  Vertigo/  West  Ridittg  Asylum  Reports,  voL  y.  1875. 
*  PftUger's  Archiv  /.  Physiologie,  Bd.  xxx.  1883. 
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is  greatly  increafied  by  covering  the  eyes,  and  a  loud  sound 
Frequently  cauaeB  the  animal  to  fall  ou  its  side — the  side  of 
BectioQ — or  roll  ronnd  once  or  twice, 

When  both  auditory  nerves  are  cut  the  auimal  ean  in;ither 
stand  nor  walk.  There  is  no  paralyais  of  the  liuibs  whatever, 
but  all  the  moTements  are  irregular  and  purposeless.  The 
bead  and  eyes  oscillate,  but  the  eyes  oscillate  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  there  ia  no  skew  deviation  aa  when  only  one  nerve 
is  divided. 

These  results  might  be  ascribed  to  injury  of  some  paa't  of 
the  brain  in  the  attempt  to  divide  the  auditory  nerve  within 
the  akull,  but  both  Goltz  and  Bechterew  give  satisfactory 
evidence  against  this  view.  Goltz  has  shown  that  when  that 
^  portion  of  the  skull  of  the  frog  which  contains  the  internal 
ear  is  dt;tached  from  the  rest,  without  opening  the  intracranial 
cavity,  the  results  are  still  the  same,  thereby  excluding  the 
possibility  of  intracranial  lesion. 

5  13.  The  disturbances  are  attributed  by  some  (Vulpian, 
Brown- Sequard,  &c.)  to  retiex  motor  reaction,  excited  by  the 
irritation  consequent  on  the  operative  procedure.  But,  though 
this  may  explain  some  of  the  tirst  effects  of  the  lesions,  it  is 
evidently  not  all ;  for,  as  Goltz  observes,  the  phenomena  con- 
tinue long  after  the  wounds  have  entirely  healed  up.  Nor 
are  they  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  auditory  vertigo, 
or  psychical  confusion,  occasioned  by  a  disharmony  between 
conscious  impressions  and  ideas ;  for  it  has  been  shown  by 
Flooreas,  Lowenberg,  and  Bechterew  that  the  disorders  occur 
in  animals  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been 
removed  or  functionally  annihilated.  But  that  psychical  con- 
fusion does  play  some  part  in  the  disorders  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  more  marked,  and  come  on  spontane- 
ously in  animals  retaining  their  hemispheres,  while  some 
external  stimulation  is  necessary  to  excite  them  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  hemispheres.  But  this  psychical  confusion  and 
panic  are  only  the  subjective  side  of  the  disturbance  of  a 
mechanism  which  is  essentially  retiex"  in  eharacter.  The  in- 
tensification of  the  disturbances  by  the  emotions  of  fear  and 
dread  is  merely  an  illustration  of  a  fact  famihar  in  human 
experience  under  similar  circumstances. 
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There  can,  I  think,  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  disturb- 
nnces  of  equilibrium  above  described  are  in  durect  causal 
relationship  with  the  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals  or 
auditory  nerves  as  such,  apart  from  all  mechanical  or  organic 
lesion  of  the  intracranial  centres.  But  there  is  room  for  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  disturbances  are  due  to  irritation  or 
destruction  of  the  nerves,  or  their  peripheral  expansions  in 
the  labyrinth — a  point  which  I  reserve  for  consideration  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  (see  Chapter  VI.  §  19). 

But,  whether  we  attribute  them  to  irritation  or  destmction, 
or  both,  the  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  lesions 
of  the  semicircular  canals  clearly  point  to  these  organs  as  the 
source  of  impressions  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  equilibrium,  and  without  which  optic  and  tactile  im- 
pressions alone  barely  suffice  even  after  prolonged  education. 

The  hypothesis,  originated  by  Goltz,  that  the  semicircular 
canals  constitute  an  afferent  apparatus  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  head,  and  with  it  of  the  body  in 
general,  is  perhaps  too  narrow ;  for,  as  has  been  seen,  move- 
ments of  the  eyeballs,  and  also  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  are  in 
relation  with  the  canals  as  well  as  movements  of  the  head. 
As  Cyon  observes,  the  head  is  affected  specially  only  in 
pigeons ;  whereas  hi  frogs  it  is  the  trunk,  and  in  rabbits  the 
eyeballs ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  in  dogs,  according  to 
Bechterew's  experiments,  head,  eyes,  trunk,  and  limbs  are  all 
involved.  These  facts  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  semicir- 
cular canals  are  m  relation  with  all  the  movements  which  are 
concerned  in  equilibration  in  different  animals. 

§  14.  The  exact  mode  of  origination  of  the  labyrinthine  im- 
pressions has  been  much  discussed,  and  it  would  be  premature 
to  say  that  the  point  is  definitively  determined.  The  hypo- 
thesis advanced  by  Goltz,  and  supported  in  all  essential  points 
by  the  investigations  of  Mach,*  Breuer,^  and  Crum-Brown,*  is 
that  the  impressions  are  conditioned  by  the  degree,  and  rela- 
tive variations,  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  endolymph  upon  the 
ampullary  dilatations  of  tlie  membranous  canals  on  which  the 

'  Sitzungsbcrich.  d.  Wicn.  Acad,y  Bd.  Ixviii.  1873. 

«  Wicn.  Med,  Jahrbiicher,  1874  and  1875. 

■  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^  vol.  viii.  1874. 
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estihular  nerves  are  spread.  This  hypotbesis  hae,  however, 
een  contested  by  Cyon  and  otliers,  on  the  ground  that  varia- 
bns  in  pressure  in  the  canals,  experimentalJy  induced,  do 
lot  caiiso  disturbances  of  equiUbriuin.  Cyon's  hypotbesis  is 
that  vibrations  of  the  otoiltbs,  conditioned  by  movements  of 
le  head  and  undulations  of  the  endolymph,  are  the  immediate 
:citants  of  the  ampuUai-y  nerves.'  But,  whether  it  is  tension 
■  otolithic  vibration,  we  may  assume,  with  Goltz,  that  each 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  bead  will  excite  irritation  of 
the  ampuUary  nerves  according  to  tbe  plane  in  which  the 
lovenient  takes  place.  If  it  is  presaui'e,  inclination  of  the 
head  to  the  right  side  will  cause  tbe  endolymph  to  How  from 
the  right  ampulla  and  to  tbe  left,  and  ncc  versa  if  the  head 
inclined  to  the  left.  These  symmetrical  pins  and  minus 
Variations  may  be  supposed  to  excite  the  centres  of  equilibra- 
tion to  action  appropriate  to  the  position  of  the  bead  and  body 
Associated  therewith.  When  tbe  conditions  are  perverted, 
by  lesions  of  the  canals,  disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  the 
sssary  result ;  and  these  will  vary  according  to  tbe  seat  of 
ksion. 

§  16.  It  is  by  means  of  the  semicircular  canals  that  we  are 
iBware,  according  to  Crura-Brown,  of  the  axis,  rate,  and  dii'ec- 
tion  of  rotation  of  the  head  and  body,  apart  from  all  other 
channels  of  perception.  If  a  person  he  placed  on  a  revolving 
disc,  with  his  eyes  shut,  he  is  still  able  to  determine  the  sense 
and  extent  of  the  angle  through  which  his  body  has  been 
revolved. 

"When  rotation  has  been  kept  up  for  some  time  tbe  rate 

gradually  appears  to  diminish,  and  after  a  longer  time  all 

sense  of  rotation  entirely  disappears.     When  the  rotation  is 

L  stopped  the  individual  feels  as  if  he  were  being  whirled  round 

"  '  Scw»U  (Journal  of  Physiology.  Felj.  1884.  vol.  iv.  No.  G)  finds  that  in 
ih&rks  and  sk&tes  dealnictjon  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  oflen  entirelj  nega- 
tive as  regards  disturbances  of  equilibrium.  When  disorders  of  equilibriiun  did 
occur  they  were  mora  parlicalarly  observed  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the 
vestibular  sacs,  particularly  Che  saccules,  rather  than  of  the  ampulla.  Lacera- 
tion of  the  saccules  and  removal  of  the  otoliths  seem  to  have  been  most 
effective  in  inducing  dieturhances.  During  this  procesa  nystagmus  was  always 
very  marked,  and  freqacntly  vomiting  occurred  even  when  equilibrium  was  not 
«Sected  afterwards. 
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in  the  op]K)8ite  direction.  If  at  this  period  he  opens  his  eyes 
a  distressing  sense  of  vertigo  comes  on,  explicable  by  the  dis- 
cord 1)et\veen  his  visual,  tactile,  and  labyrinthine  impressious. 
The  hyi^othesis  is  that  rotation  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
any  of  the  canals  causes  the  endolymph,  on  account  of  its 
inertia,  to  press  in  the  reverse  direction  against  the  ampullary 
nerves.  This  gradually  ceases  as  the  movements  of  the  liquid 
and  bony  canals  become  equalised,  and  so  the  rotation  ceases 
to  be  felt.  On  stoppage  of  the  rotation,  however,  the  endo- 
lymph  continues  to  move  on,  and  an  impression  of  rotation  in 
the  reverse  direction  is  occasioned.  This  also  ceases  after  a 
time,  owing  to  friction,  and  the  phenomena  subside.  '  Each 
canal,'  as  Crum-Brown  argues,  *  has  an  ampulla  at  one  end 
only,  and  there  is  thus  a  physical  difference  between  rotation 
with  the  ampulla  first  and  rotation  with  the  ampulla  last; 
and  we  can  easily  suppose  the  action  to  be  such  that  only  one 
of  these  rotations  (say  with  the  ampulla  first,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  there  is  a  flow  from  the  ampulla  into  the  canal)  will 
affect  the  nerve  termination  at  all.  One  canal  can,  therefore, 
on  this  supposition,  be  affected  by  and  transmit  the  sensation 
of  rotation  about  onr  axis  in  one  direction  ojili/,  and  for  complete 
perception  of  rotation  in  any  direction  about  any  axis  six 
semicircular  canals  are  required,  in  three  pairs,  each  pair 
having  its  two  canals  parallel  (or  in  the  same  plane),  and  with 
their  ampulla)  turned  opposite  ways.  Each  pair  would  thus 
be  sensitive  to  any  rotation  about  a  line  at  right  angles  to  its 
plane  or  plants,  the  one  canal  being  influenced  by  rotation 
in  the  one  direction,  the  other  by  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction.'  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  horizontal  canals  are  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  superior 
vertical  canal  on  the  one  side  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
posterior  vertical  canal  on  the  other,  and  vice  versa  (see  fig. 
47).  Thus  in  each  case  there  is  one  canal — the  horizontal  — 
at  right  angles  to  the  mesial  plane,  and  two  other  canals — the 
superior  and  posterior  vertical — equally  inclined  to  the  mesial 
l)lane.  Though,  as  has  been  stated,  there  are  some  difiSculties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  hypothesis  of  variations  in  tension, 
yet  that  the  ampullary  nerves  receive  stimulation  respectively 
under  such  conditions  as  described  by  Crum-Brown,  Mach,  and 
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Ireuer  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable ;  and  we  can  thus 
iruisli  an  explanation  of  facts  otherwise  inexplicable. 

Important  confirmation  of  these  views  is  afforded  both  by 
Kperiments  on  animals  and  also  on  deaf  mutes,  especially 
bose  who  have  become  so  from  disease.  Breuer  '  affirms  that 
igo  cannot  be  induced  by  rotation  in  pigeons  whose  semi- 
rcular  canals  have  been  destroyed ;  and  Hogyea  *  states  that 
le  same  ia  true  of  rabbits  whose  membranous  canals  have 
•eu  extracted.  James '  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  deaf 
lutes  (18(J  in  519)  were  totally  insusceptible  of  being  made 
izzy  by  rapid  rotation ;  while  in  two  hundred  normal  iudi- 
idualH  only  one  remained  exempt.  In  a  note  appended  to 
he  memoir  one  observer  reports  that  out  of  twenty  cases,  half 
rf  whom  had  been  born  deaf,  and  the  other  half  bad  lost  their 
learing  from  disease,  the  latter  could  not  be  made  dizzy  by 
otation,  whereas  m  the  former  a  few  seconds'  spinning  were 
ufficient  to  excite  vertigo. 

It  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  functions  ascribed  to 
he  semicircular  canals  to  assert  that,  as  the  disturbances  are 
inly  temporary,  therefore  the  phenomena  are  due  purely  to 
efles  irritation.  If  the  semicircular  canals  were  stated  to 
»e  the  onlif  afferent  organs  of  equilibration  the  ai-gument 
rould  have  weight ;  but  the  organs  themselves  are  double, 
and  iu  their  entire  absence  compensation  is  possible  thi'ough 
the  agency  of  visual  and  tactile  impressions.  The  fact  that 
closure  of  the  eyes  intensifies  the  disorders,  and  renews  them 
when  they  have  almost  ceased,  shows  how  much  the  recovery 
is  dependent  on  the  functional  compensation  effected  by  the 
other  factors  of  the  afferent  c 


II.    Co-ORDINATIOK   OF    LoCOJlOTION. 

§  16.  Animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  be- 
sides being  able  to  maintam  their  equilibrium,  are  also  capable 
of  locomotion  in  their  usual  manner.  Fishes  balance  them- 
selves with  their  tins,  and  by  alternate  lateral  strokes  of  the 


■  Op.cil. 


•  Op.  at. 

«  of  Dixziaesa  in  Deal  Mutea,'  American  Jaurnal  a/  Otohigy, 
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tail  swim  forward  with  the  same  precision  as  before  ;  frogs 
leap  on  land,  or  swim  when  thrown  into  the  water ;  birds,  if 
urged,  walk  forward,  or  dy  if  thrown  into  the  air ;  rabbits 
bound  awav  in  their  characteristic  mode  of  progression,  in 
response  to  appropriate  external  stimuli. 

For  reasons  above  stated  it  is  impossible,  in  the  higher 
animals,  to  demonstrate,  experimentally,  the  retention  of 
the  faculty  of  co-ordinated  locomotion  in  the  centres  sita- 
ated  below  the  hemispheres,  but  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  in  another  way.  It  is  a  fact  of  every-day 
observation  that  the  function  of  locomotion,  once  set  in 
action,  is  carried  on  with  all  regularity  and  precision,  without 
attention  and  api)arently  without  consciousness,  while  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  practically  detached  and  engaged  in 
other  directions.  From  the  homology  subsisting  between  the 
mesencephalic  and  cerebellar  centres  of  man  and  the  lower 
vertebrates  we  argue  the  homology  of  function,  and  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  true  of  the  lower  animals  is  to  be  regarded  as 
more  or  less  true  of  man.  It  mav  be,  but  we  haye  no  means 
of  determining  with  exactitude,  that  this  function  is,  in  the 
lower  animals,  primarily  or  hereditarUy  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nerve  centres,  and  that  in  the  higher  it  is 
rather,  as  Carpenter  expresses  it,  a  secondary  reflex  or  auto- 
matic action,  i.e.  the  result  of  previous  experience  and  con- 
scious action.  Wliiehever  way  we  look  at  it,  the  result  is  the 
same,  \'iz.  that,  whether  primarily  or  secondarily  developed, 
the  co-ordination  of  movements  of  locomotion  is  a  function  of 
the  lower  centres. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  functions  of  equilibration  and  of  locomotor  co- 
ordination, for  without  equilibration  locomotion  becomes  im- 
practicable, and  the  same  afferent  factors  are  concerned  in 
both.  In  discussing  the  function  of  equilibration  I  have 
frequently  si>oken  of  the  two  together  ;  but,  theoretically,  the 
two  functions  are  capable  of  differentiation  from  each  other. 
We  can  conceive  an  animal  jwssessed  of  the  power  of  main- 
taining its  bodily  equilibrium,  and  of  the  necessary  muscular 
adjustments  to  this  end  in  lorn,  but  unable  to  move  out  of  its 
position.     Therefore,  even  though  we  may  not   be  able  to 
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separate  them  practically,  or  localise  the  two  functions  in 
clearly  differentiated  centres,  it  is  convenient  to  confiider  them 
apart. 

The  mechanism  of  co-ordinated  locomotion,  like  the  me- 
ehnnism  of  equilibration,  consists  of — 1,  an  afferent  system  ; 
2,  a  co-ordinating  centre  ;  3,  an  efferent  or  motor  system,  by 
which  the  centre  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  muscles  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs. 

That  which  excites  the  centre  to  action,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, may  be  varions.  In  the  animal  deprived  of  its  hemi- 
spheres it  can  only  come  from  without,  and  is  generally  some 
form  of  tactile  stimulus. 

The  central  a])paratusof  locomotion,  once  set  into  activity, 
continues  to  functionate  (to  use  a  convenient  expression)  in  a 
rhythmical  manner.  The  duration  of  this  activity  coincides 
with  the  degree  of  intensity  or  continuance  of  the  primary 
stimulus,  and  the  vitality  of  the  nervo-muBcnlar  apparatus. 
The  fish  in  the  water  is  under  continual  stimulation  of  its  body 
surface  by  contact  with  the  mobile  water,  and,  therefore,  it 
continues  to  swim  till  ai-rested  by  some  obstacle  or  by  fatigue. 
The  rhythmical  strokes  of  the  tail  would  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  conditioned  by  each  other,  the  one  stroke  exciting 
the  opposing  stroke  in  regular  succession.  So  the  frog,  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  is  impelled  to  swim  by  the  same  kind 
of  stimulus  which  acts  on  the  body  of  the  fish.  The  leaping 
movements  on  land  are  kept  up  in  rbj-thmical  succession  by 
the  successive  impressions  of  contact  with  the  giound  after 
each  leap.  The  pigeon  makes  bilateral  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  wings ;  quadrujjeds  either  leap  or  walk,  in  the  latter 
case  usually  with  diagonally  co-ordinated  aetion  of  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs  ;  while  man  progresses  principally  by  alternate 
pendulum-like  swings  of  the  lower  extremities— the  rhythmical 
succession  being  kept  up  by  the  alternate  impressions  of  con- 
t-ict  with  the  ground,  which  the  sole  of  the  foot  receives  after 
each  step.  Though  in  man  the  upper  extremities  have  become 
differentiated  away  from  purely  locomotive  purposes,  yet  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  are  co-ordinated  with  the  lower 
extremities  in  the  same  diagonal  manner  as  in  quadruiicds  ; 
the  right  hand  swinging  with  the  left  leg,  and  vice  vcrta.     The 
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upper  extremities  are  likewise  co-ordinated  with  the  other 
bodily  movements,  in  the  adjustments  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  equilibrium. 

§  17.  Locomotion  involves  a  vast  complexity  of  motor 
adjustments  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  beyond  the  simple 
synergic  combinations  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  which  are 
co-ordinated  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  capable  of  being  called 
forth  by  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  (see  Chapter  11.  §  17). 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  continually  varying,  and  each  move- 
ment of  the  active  limbs  necessitates  graduated  adjustment 
of  the  trunk  and  apparently  passive  limbs,  in  order  that  the 
movements  d'ensemUe  may  be  carried  out  in  even  simnltaneitj 
and  succession  without  abruptness,  and  in  harmonious  re- 
lation with  each  other.  By  stimulation  of  the  cord  below 
the  calamus  scriptorius,  the  limbs  of  rabbits,  as  Ludwig  and 
WoroschiloflF  have  shown,  may  be  thrown  into  co-ordinated 
and  alternating  action  such  as  are  seen  in  running  and 
leaping ;  and  similar  co-ordinated  actions  of  the  limbs  may  be 
called  forth  reflexly  in  animals  deprived  of  all  centres  above 
the  spinal  cord.  But  the  spinal  centres  alone  are  miable  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  these  movements  in  relation  to 
the  body  as  a  whole,  and  its  surroundings,  which  are  implied  in 
locomotion  from  place  to  place.  These  necessitate  the  presence 
and  activity  also  of  the  mesencephalic  and  cerebellar  centres. 

During  the  acquisition  of  all  movements  of  any  degree  of 
complexity,  not  already  organised,  or,  if  so,  insuflSciently 
developed,  the  learner  directs  his  movements  in  large  measure 
by  the  aid  of  vision,  and  plants  his  body  and  limbs  in  the 
position  he  sees  best  adapted  for  carrying  out  the  end  desired; 
and  he  is  guided  also,  and  the  energy  of  his  motor  adjustments 
regulated  and  graduated,  by  the  sensations  and  impressions 
arising  in  connection  with  muscular  action.  When  facility 
has  been  acquired,  neither  vision  nor  the  sense  of  muscular 
action  seems  necessary,  and  the  most  complex  co-ordinations 
can  be  effected  with  the  utmost  precision  without  attention, 
and  even  without  consciousness.  What  was  at  one  time  a 
conscious  efifort  becomes  an  organised  reflex,  provided  for  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  lower  nerve  centres;  and  it  is  only 
under  certain  abnormal  conditions  that  the  conscious  factors, 
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formerly  at  work,  again  assume  iiuiwrtance.  This  is  ex- 
emplified, and  the  conditions  necesaai'y  to  locomotor  co-ordi- 
nation illustrated,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor  ataxy.  In 
this  uffertion,  which  is  due  to  disease  of  the  jwsterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  die- 
orders  of  station  and  locomotion.  The  individual  so  affected 
stands  with  difficulty,  and  totters  and  stumbles  in  his  gait, 
and  tlie  movements  of  his  liml)a  are  characterised  by  an  ex- 
cessive energy,  hniaqitrrie,  and  irregularity,  altogether  striking 
and  pathognomonic.  The  disorderly  energy  and  uncertainty 
are  manifested  mainly  in  the  lower  extremities,  hut  they 
may  occur  also  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  in  some  cases 
also  in  the  muscles  of  articulation.  All  the  disorders  of 
the  limbs  are  intensified  when  the  eyes  are  shut  or  the 
patient  is  in  the  dark.  In  the  recumbent  posture  he  can 
move  his  limbs  freely  in  all  tlirections  and  with  energy  ;  and 
in  this  position  can  co-ordinate  his  limbs  for  volitional 
purposes  without  appreciable  unsteadinesa,  even  when  his  gait 
is  already  profoundly  ataxic.  Mention  has  already  (p.  124) 
been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  maiiitaining  the  balance ;  a 
symptom  which  is  most  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  tliere 
is  impaired  sensibility  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  So  long  as  the 
eyes  are  open  the  patient  is  able  to  maintain  his  equilibrium, 
but  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  eyes  are  shut,  he  oscillates 
greatly,  and  is  in  danger  of  falling  if  unsupported.  In  the 
great  majority  of  ataxics  tactile  sensibility  is  Jierverted.  The 
individual  suffers  from  severe  lancinating  pains,  there  is 
numbness  of  the  feet,  retardation  of  sensation,  and  various 
other  indications  of  sensory  impairment.  There  is  want  of 
ton?  in  the  muscles,  ond  the  so-called  tendon  reflexes  are 
abolished. 

^  18.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
explanation  of  the  disorders  characteristic  of  ataxy.  Some 
(Erb,  &c.),  who  hold  that  the  epuial  cord  itself  is  not  a  centre 
of  co-ordination  attribute  the  symptoms  to  disease  of  hypo- 
thetical centrifugal  co-ordinating  tracts.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  synergic  co-ordiuation  is  a  function  of  the  spinal 
centres  themselves  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
there  exist  centrifugal  tracts  other  than  those  of  the  anterior 
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and  lateral  columns,  which  call  into  play  the  spinal  centres. 
The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  shows  beyond  all  donbt 
that  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  ataxy  may  be  mani- 
fested in  the  entire  absence  of  any  abnormality  in  the  antero- 
lateral tracts  and  anterior  roots.  The  disease  affects  tracts 
which  are  essentially  centripetal,  as  shown  by  the  direction 
of  secondary  degeneration.  But,  though  centripetal,  they 
are  not  the  paths  of  sensation  proper,  except  in  so  fiax  as  that 
the  posterior  roots  run  for  a  certain  distance  in  the  i)08terior 
root  zones  before  entering  the  grey  matter  and  reaching  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cord.  Though  in  a  large  proix)rtion  of 
cases  there  is  impairment  of  tactile  and  general  sensibility, 
yet  in  others,  in  which  ataxy  has  existed  in  a  marked  degree, 
this  has  not  been  found  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  constant 
relation  between  the  degree  of  ataxy  and  the  extent  of  impair- 
ment of  tactile,  muscular,  or  general  sensibility.  There  may 
}>e  the  most  profound  antesthesia  without  ataxy.  This  is  the 
case  in  ana?sthesia  of  cerebral  origin,  in  w^hich  the  centres 
or  tracts  of  sensory  perception  are  destroyed.  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  case  on  record  *  of  total  anaesthesia  of  spinal 
origin  in  which  there  was  complete  retention  of  motor 
power  witliout  ataxy.  The  patient  had  no  sense  of  his  limbs 
or  of  the  energy  of  his  movements ;  but,  though  he  could 
not  stand  with  his  eyes  shut,  yet  with  his  eyes  open  he  could 
walk  and  co-ordinate  all  his  movements  with  fair  precision, 
and  without  any  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity  seen  in 
ataxy.  Even  with  his  eyes  shut  he  could  will  and  carry  out 
a  desired  movement  without  any  greater  imcertainty  or  vacil- 
lation than  chjiracterises  the  actions  of  perfectly  normal  in- 
dividuals under  similar  conditions.  This  case  proves  beyond 
doul)t  that  sensation,  cutaneous  or  muscular,  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  motor  co-ordination.  However  necessary  it  may 
l)e  as  a  guide  to  the  acquisition  of  complex  movements  in  the 
lirst  instance,  the  power,  once  acquired,  can  be  exercised  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  sense  of  movement  actually  effected.  But, 
though  there  may  be  total  anaesthesia  without  ataxy,  it  is 
quite  possible,  as  has  been  insisted  on  by  Leyden,*  that  there 

»  Schiippel,  Archiv  d,  Hcilknnde,  Bd.  xv.  1874. 

-  Tabes  Dorsualis,  art.  Eulenburg's  Real-EncyclopddiCt  1S83. 
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(Day  1)6  disorders  of  Betisibility  iu  a,taxicR,  not  readily  deter- 
lined  by  ordiuary  methods  of  examination,  which  exercise  a 
gilirr  disturbing;  influence,  and  lead  to  false  judgments  as 
0  the  energy  and  graduation  of  the  various  motor  adjustments. 
ataxy  sensation  is  more  frequently  perverted,  and  the  rtite 
f  transmission  retarded,  than  actually  abohshed.  The  i>osi- 
Bve  disturbing  inflnenue  of  such  conditions  caunot  be  con- 
Idered  as  disproved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  total  anresthesia 
■rithout  ataxy ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  assume 
iiat  they  are  invariably  present.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
bat  ataxy  may  exist  apart  from  false  sensations,  or  erroneous 
[odgments  founded  on  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  casu 
been  actually  reported,  but  the  probabihty  is  that  in 
iclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  conjoined  with  cerebral 
nemianafsthesia,  ataxy  would  be  just  as  pronounced  on  the 
one  side  as  the  other ;  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  lesion, 
any  disturbances  of  sensation  projier  would  be  entirely  elimi- 
□ntetl. 

As  the  posterior  root  zones — disease  of  which  is  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  ataxy  (Charcot  and  Pierret) — belong  to  the 
fundamental  spinal  system,  and  vary  with  the  development 
of  the  spinal  segments,  it  Is  probable  that  they  contain  Hbres 
which,  independently  of  sensation,  and  in  a  pmely  reflex 
manner,  serve  to  secure,  in  harmonious  and  graduated  relation 
to  each  other,  the  synergic  combinations  organised  iu  the 
spinal  centres,  the  stimulus  to  each  being  supplied  by  the 
8cti\-ity  of  that  with  which  it  is  immediately  associated.  The 
more  complex  the  combuiations,  the  greater  the  necessity  of 
such  a  system  of  fibres.  Hence  locomotion,  which  involves 
the  graduated  activity  of  so  many  centres,  is  more  likely  to 
suffer  tban  the  more  simple  synergic  combinations  of  the 
muscles  concerned  in  any  uidividual  movement  of  the  limb, 
when  the  posterior  root  zones  are  invaded  by  disease.  Simple 
acts  of  volition  might  still  be  carried  out  with  a  fair  amomit 
of  precision  when  locomotion  would  be  difficult  or  altogether 
impossible.  Such  is  the  condition  actually  seen  in  ataxy,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  extreme  stages,  when  the  lesions  are  more 
diffuse,  that  co-ordination  in  general  has  the  same  abrupt  and 
tumultuous  character  as  that  of  locomotion.     With  the  aid  of 
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vision  an  ataxic  is  able  to  overcome  to  a  large  extent  the  un- 
certainty and  irrefTularity  of  his  movements,  which  otherwise 
would  be  very  evident ;  but  this  involves  considerable  strain, 
and  his  efforts  to  compensate  by  volitional  action  for  the 
defects  of  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  speedily  induce  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue.  So  long  also  as  sensation  is  not  serioiislT 
impaired,  the  sense  of  muscular  action  enables  him,  to  some 
extent,  to  guide  his  movements  and  graduate  his  motor  inner- 
vation irrespective  of  vision,  and  in  some  degree  to  repress 
the  disorderly  tendency  of  his  limbs. 

But  no  conscious  efforts  can  ever  entirely  make  up  for  tiie 
defects  of  the  self-adjusting  mechanism  of  motor  co-ordination; 
and,  from  the  complete  retention  of  all  motor  co-ordination 
in  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  is  provided  for  and  organised  in  the  centres 
situated  below  those  of  consciousness  and  volition. 

III.  Instincth-e  or  Emotional  Expression. 

§  1 9.  Animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
still  capable  of  exhibiting,  in  response  to  various  forms  of 
sensory  stimulation  special  and  general,  reactions,  more  or 
less  complex,  which  do  not  at  all  diflFer  in  character  from 
those  which  we  associate  with  feeling  or  emotion.  They  start 
at  sounds,  flinch  at  light  thrown  in  their  eyes,  or  even  direct 
their  movements  in  relation  with  retinal  impressions ;  respond 
by  movements  expressive  of  disgust  or  discomfort  at  unplea- 
sant nasal  or  gustatory  stimuli,  and  make  the  most  varied 
reactions  to  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation. 
Frogs  croak,  as  if  from  pleasure,  when  their  backs  are  gently 
stroked ;  and  rabbits  scream  piteously,  and  exhibit  the  various 
signs  of  agitation  characteristic  of  intense  pain,  if  their  toes 
are  pinched,  or  any  sensory  nerve  severely  stimulated.  The 
outward  manifestation  of  feeling  is  a  purely  instinctive  or 
reflex  act,  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control,  and  which 
we  can  simulate  only  so  far  as  those  movements  are  concenied 
which  are  also  under  voliticmal  control.  But  the  changes  in 
the  pupils,  the  affections  of  the  secretions,  of  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart,  and  the  visceral  concomitants  of  feeling  are  beyond 
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outrol.  and  raatiifest  themselveB  only  in  relation  with 
e  actual  existence  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  spite  of  all 
tempts  to  KupprosB  them. 
But  the  pliyaical  emboiiiment,  or  outward  expression  of 
Kling,  does  not  necessajily  imply  the  existence  of  pain  or 
Kling  as  a  state  of  consciousness.  As  all  the  physical  maiii- 
^ations  of  feeling  are  capable  of  being  called  forth  in  animals 
^rived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  alone  are  the 
ttbstrata  of  conscionsness,  we  must  regard  them  as  merely 
jbe  reflex  or  instinctive  response  of  centres  in  which  sensory 
npressions  are  correlated  with  the  niotor,  vasomotor,  and 
jcretory  apparatus. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  animals  deprived  of  their 
rebral  hemispheres  are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  those 
^WMei'ved  in  human  beings  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
Chloroform,  as  proved  by  actual  experiment,  first  annihilates 
the  excitability  of  the  hemispheres — a  cortdititm  coinciding  with 
the  abolition  of  consciousness — bnt  the  mesencephalic  and 
lower  centres  retain  their  excitabihty  long  after  this  point  ha^ 
been  reached.  Hence  impressions  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions would  excite  pain,  as  well  as  gi'oans,  ci'ies,  and  the  other 
physical  expressions  of  paui,  merely  excite  the  physical  inani- 
festationa  without  any  painful  sensation  proper.  These  are  no 
more  expressive  of  conscious  suffering  than  the  notes  elicited 
hy  striking  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  are  indicative  of  pleasure 
or  pain  on  the  part  of  the  instrument  (Crichton -Browne). 

The  centres  of  emotional  expression  are  therefore  situated 
below  the  centres  of  conscious  activity  and  ideation,  and  must 
necessarily  be  in  relation  with  every  form  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  impulse  through  which  signs  of  feeUug  may  be 
induced  or  manifested.  These  conditions  are  not  furnished 
below  the  mesencephalic  centres.  AVith  these,  however,  as  the 
experiments  of  Yulpian  and  others  have  shown,  every  form  of 
reaction,  excepting  perhaps  the  reactions  special  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerve,  may  he  elicited  in  response  to  appropriate  peri- 
pheral stimulation,  in  all  reB[)ects  like  those  of  the  unmutilated 
animal. 

But,  though  the  facts  alKive  related  prove  that  in  tlie 
-jlbsence  of   the  cerebral  hemispheres  acts  of  extraordinary 
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complexity — equlibration,  co-ordinated  locomotion,  adaptive 
reactions,  and  signs  of  feeling  in  response  to  sensory  stimula- 
tion— are  capable  of  being  carried  out,  it  is  a  problem  of  sur- 
passing  difficulty  to  analyse  the  mechanism  of  the  varioos 
manifestations,  and  specialise  the  centres  in  which  they  are 
iudividuallv  localised. 

In  the  following  chapters  an  attemx^t  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  functions  of  the  different  centres ;  though,  at 
the  outset,  I  would  remark  that  the  cerebellar,  mesencephalic, 
and  spinal  centres  cannot  possibly  be  detached  or  considered 
apart  from  each  othei*. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    OPTIC   LOBES   OR   CORPORA    QUADRIOEMINA. 

§  1.  The  optic  lobes,  or  corpora  bigemina  of  fishes  (fig.  44, 
b),  batrachians  (fig.  43,  b),  and  birds  (fig.  45,  b)  are  structu- 
rally homologous  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  mammals. 
The  general  anatomical  relations  of  these  ganglia  have  already 
been  mentioned  (Chapter  I.  §8).  They  were  seen  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  reticular  formation  and  antero-lateral  tracts 
of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  upper  and  lower  fillet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  corpora  geniculata,  optic  tracts,  and 
cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  other.  In  the  ventral  and  ven- 
tro-lateral  aspect  of  the  central  grey  substance  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  portion  of 
the  fifth  cranial  nerves  were  seen  to  be  situated  (fig.  19).  The 
superficial  origin  of  the  optic  tracts  from  the  optic  lobes  is  at 
once  apparent  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  from  the  anterior 
tubercles  or  nates  in  many  mammals,  such  as  the  rabbit.  The 
connection  is  less  direct  in  monkeys  and  man,  but  on  careful 
exposure  of  the  parts  it  is  clearly  evident  thAt  the  anterior 
bracbium  is  continuous  with  the  optic  tract  through  the 
corpus  geniculatum  laterale  (fig.  18,  cr/c). 

The  testes,  or  posterior  tubercles,  seem  to  have  no  direct 
relation  with  the  optic  tracts  in  the  lower  mammals.  In  the 
monkey  and  man  their  arms,  or  brachia,  pass  into  the  corpora 
geniculata  media  (fig.  18,  cfji).  From  these  tubercles  are 
traceable  certain  portions  of  the  optic  tracts,  which,  however, 
form  a  commissure  in  the  chiasma  (the  inferior  commissure), 
and  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  optic 
nerves  (Gudden). 

The  testes  consist  of  a  superficial  stratum  of  fibres,  con- 
stitating  the  origin  of  the  posterior  brachia,  and  a  lenticular 
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imiBH  of  grey  matter,  consisting  mostly  of  Bmall  multipolar 
lUTve  cells,  into  wltieli  radiate  tibres  of  the  bracliia  from  the 
Mirface,  and  also  fibres  from  tbe  lower  fillet,  which,  partialis 
tit  least,  decussate  with  tliose  of  tbeir  fellows  ou  the  opposite 
t^idc.  Meynert  regards  the  brachium  of  one  side  as  directly 
related  to  the  fillet  of  the  opposite  side ;  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able tliat  the  relutiouB  between  the  brachia  and  the  fibres  of 
the  fillet  arc  only  indirectly  established  through  the  gr^ 
matter.  Tlie  valve  of  Yieussona  connects  the  upper  Termifonn 
liroeess  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  testes. 

The  anterior  tubercles  or  nates  have  a  greyer  tint  than  the 
testes,  and  have  on  the  surface  a  superficial  or  zonal  stmtom 
of  fibres  continuous  with  the  anterior  brachia  or  optic  tracts. 


This  i,s  succet'dcd  by  a  layer  of  finely  granular  grey  matter  (fi;;. 
4!l,  Kfi)  intei-spersed  witli  numerous  small  multixiolar  cells.  In 
binls  the  griuiuk'3  of  this  layer  are  disposed  in  l>eautifuUT 
concentric  lint-s  pariillel  with  the  surface  of  the  optic  lobes. 
I'ndcrneath  the  HU^ierficial  grey  or  granular  layer  is 8 stratum 
(if  greyish-white  nppearnnce  (Tartuferi's  '  strato  bianco -ciiiereo 
nui^erfiLiiik-j,  in  whicb  may  be  differentiated  a  layer  of  fibrw 
(fig.  4!l,  B  m)  uliicb  pass  directly  into  the  optic  tracts;  aud 
also  according  to  the  researches  of  Ganser  '  and  Monakow,*  a 
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sei)er  Rrey  layer  (fig.  49,  m  a)  containing  nerve  celts  of  dif- 
Sreut  sizes,  and  a  layer  of  fibres  (fig.  49.  m  m)  wbicb  connect 
e  nates  with  the  optic  radiations  and  visual  centrea  of  thi! 
srebral  hemiBpheres. 

More  internally,  and  immediately  surrounding  the  central 
rey  substance  (fig.  49,  dg)  are  fibres  derived  from  the  upper 
ig.  49,  dm)  which  decussate  with  each  other  above  the 
(Queduct  of  Sylvius,  and  send  radiating  fibres  into  tlie  over- 
png  sti-uetures.  Other  radial  fibres  exist  which  pass  from  the 
niperficial  layers  inwards  through  the  central  gi'ey  substance, 
,  accoriUug  to  Meynert,  connect  the  proper  optic  centres 
bf  the  coqKtra  qua<lrigemina  with  the  oculo-motor  nuclei  (fig. 

§  2,  The  obvious  anatomical  connection  between  the 
itie  tracts  aJid  the  anterior  quadrigeuiinal  tubercles  of  mam- 
mals is  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  these  centres  have  Bome 
important  relations  to  retinal  impressions.  But  it  would  not 
follow  that  they  are  vLsual  centres  proper,  even  though  de- 
structive lesions  should  cause  blindness.  For  such  lesions 
would  necessarily  break  the  continuity  of  the  optic  tracts  hi 
their  more  or  less  direct  path  to  the  true  centres  of  vision  iji 
the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  facta  of  anatomy,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  physio- 
logical and  pathological  experiment,  indicate  that  the  corpora 
({uadrigemina,  though  not  the  centres  of  vision  proper,  are 
centres  of  co-ordination  between  retinal  impressions  and 
motor  reactions  or  adjustments  of  considerable  complexity. 
It  is,  however,  excessively  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  liiffer- 
enliate  clearly  between  the  effects  of  lesions  of  the  yuadri- 
gemiual  lamellffi  proper  and  those  of  the  tracts  with  which 
tlicy  are  related.  Until  these  are  more  definitely  determined 
we  may  include  among  lesions  of  the  corpora  ([uadrigemina  not 
merely  lesions  of  the  lamellee  above  the  atjueduct  of  Sylvius, 
but  also  of  the  subjacent  tracts  and  nuclei  of  the  tegmentum. 

When  the  hemispheres  are  removed  the  pupils  still  cou- 

'  '  Die  periph.  u.  cent.  Anordnung  d.  Selmervenpaare  u.  d.  Corpus  Bigem. 
Ant.,'  Arckivf.  Fsychiatrie.  Bd.  liii.  18S2. 

<  ■  Die  Be^ieh.  d.  sogenannt.  SehsphilTe  s.  d.  intracorticalcn  0|>lict 
i.  Opticiu,'  Arckivf.  Psj/ehialrit,  Bd.  liv.  1883. 
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tract  to  light,  and  the  eyes  are  moved  in  response  to  retinsl 
impressions  and  in  accordance  with  variationB  in  the  position 
of  the  head  and  hody.     The  conditions  of  irido-  and  genertl 
ociilo-motor  action  are  furnished  by  the  nuclei  of  the  thiid 
a  nd  fourth  nerves  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Svlvius  and  the  nuclei  of  the   sixth  nerves  in  the  me<lulla 
oblongata,  connected  with  each  other  through  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bimdles.      The  nuclei  of  the   sixth  nerves  co- 
ordinate the  external  lateral  movements  of  the  one  eve  vith 
the  internal  movements  of  the  other  (p.  28).     The  researches 
of  Hensen  and  Volckers  *  have  shown  that  the  nuclei  of  origin 
of  the  third  nerve  contain  seimrate  centres  for  the  individual 
oculo-motor  actions.   After  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
in  dogs  they  found  that  the  application  of  electrical  stimulation 
to  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  posterior  part  of 
the  third  ventricle,  gave  rise  to  diflferent  oculax  movements, 
according  to  tho  position  of  the  electrodes. 

Most  anteriorly,  in  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  is  the 
centre  for  accommodation  (fig.  50,  A  c  c).  acting  on  the  tensor 
of  the  choroid  tlirough  the  anterior  root  fibres  of  the  third 
nerve.  Behind  this  is  the  centre  for  the  constrictor  fibres  of 
the  iris  (fig.  50,  J  r). 

Next,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  third  ventricle  with 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  is  the  centre  for  the  rectus  intemns 
(fig.  50,  licet,  int,),  and  further  in  order  backwards,  centres 
for  the  rectus  superior,  levator  palpebne  superioris,  rectus 
inferior,  and  lastly  that  of  the  trochlearis  or  obliquus  superior, 
the  centre  of  which  lies  below  the  testes  and  somewhat 
laterally  (iig.  50,  R  n  0). 

From  these  anatomical  and  physiological  data  it  would  be 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  optic  lobes  are  the  centres  of 
correlation  l)etween  retinal  impressions  and  oculo-motor  re- 
actions. Section  of  the  one  optic  nerve  causes  paralysis  of 
the  reflex  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  light  on  that  side.  But, 
owing  to  the  commissural  relations  between  the  oculo-motor 
nuclei,  light  thrown  into  the  sound  eye  excites-  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  both  sides,  though  more  Bi)eedily  and  more 
vigorously  on  the  sound  side. 

'  Archivf.  Oplithalmolocjie^  Bd.  xxiv.  1878. 
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•  §  3.  Floorens  found  that  deBtruetion  of  the  optic  lobes  in 
birds  cansed  bliodnegs  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  with  cessa- 
tion of  their  reactions  to  light ;  and  that  the  relations  of  the 
ByeB  to  the  optic  lobes  were  entirely  crossed — destruction  of  the 
left  lobe  causing  total  loss  of  vision  in  the  right  eye,  and  nee 
versa.  The  cross  relations  between  the  eyes  and  optic  lobes 
Ihave  their  foundation  in  the  decussation  of  the  optic  tracts  in 
the  optic  chiasma,  hut  the  extent  of  this  decussation  varies 
in  different  animals.     In  fishes  the  decussation  is  a 


fne,  and  is  in  some  at  once  apparent,  as  the  one  nerve  merely 
passes  below  the  other.  In  frops  and  birds  the  tracts  decns- 
wiile  through  each  other,  but  in  them  also  the  decussation  is 
generally  regarded  aa  a  complete  one.  When  one  optic  lobe 
is  destroyed  in  a  frog  or  a  bird  blindness  ensues  only  in  the 
opposite  eye,  and  its  optic  tract  and  retina  undergo  degenera- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  mammals   considerable  differences  exist, 
dei«!nding  probably,  as  Gudden  has  suggested,  on  the  degree 
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of  separation  of  the  fields  of  vision.  Those  mammals  ^  vhose 
fields  of  vision  are  entirely  separated,  snch  as  the  horse,  the 
ox,  sheep,  &c.,  have  entire  decussation  of  the  optic  tracts; 
while  those  in  which  the  two  fields  of  vision  fall  together  more 
or  less  have  a  correspondingly  partial  decussation  of  the  optic 
tracts  in  the  chiasma. 

Though  it  has  heen  contended,  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  anatomical  and  histological  examination,  by  Besiadedd,' 
Mandelstanim,^  Michel,*  Schwalbe,*  and  others,  that  the  de- 
cussation of  the  optic  tracts  in  the  chiasma  is  a  complete  one 
also  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  this  \iew  is  demonstrably 
erroneous  in  the  case  of  man  and  the  monkey,  and  also  in 
some  other  animals,  specially  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

Destructive  lersion  of  one  oi)tic  tract  in  man  *  causes  homo- 
nymous hemianopsy  of  both  eyes,  by  paralysing  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  both  retina*.  Division  of  the  left  optic  tract, 
tlierofore,  causes  total  loss  of  vision  towards  the  right  side. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  when  establishing  lesion  of  the 
temporal  IoIju  in  monkeys,  I  accidentally  severed  the  optic 
tract,  with  the  result  of  causing  complete  hemianopsy'  towards 
the  ()i>posite  rfido.  In  one  of  these  cases  ^  the  animal  lived  for 
eij^htccn  months.  Tlie  liemianopsy  was  persistent,  and  both 
optic  discs  exliil)ited,  in  course  of  time,  well-marked  atrophy 
in  the  outer  sectors.  The  opposite  optic  nerve  was  only  half 
the  sectional  area  of  the  other.     Though  in  both  cases  there 

'  TliiH  (loos  not  appear  to  hold  in  the  case  of  birds,  as  the  owl  is  pointed 
to  by  Michel  us  having  com]>letu  decussation,  though  the  fields  of  vision  fall 
to^('th(>r  to  a  hir<^'e  extent.  But  I  am  not  a  ware  that  anyone  has  actuallj 
('X))(  rinieiitiMl  on  owls  in  reference  to  this  point,  and,  even  though  the  complete 
decussation  should  be  proved  in  their  case,  the  condition  in  birds  would  not 
invalidate  the  generalisation  as  regards  niamnials.  In  addition,  the  recent 
observations  and  experiments  of  (ludden,  Munk,  and  others,  referred  to  in 
Chup.  IX.  «|  i:),  render  the  liyi)othesis  of  total  decussation,  even  in  pigeons, 
extremely  doubtful.  If  so,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  in  the  case 
of  owls. 

»  Sitzhcrich.  d.  Wioi.  Acad.,  Bd.  xlii.  1860. 

*  Arcluvf.  Oi>hihalinolo(jit\  lid.  xix.  1873.  *  Ibid. 

*  Von  Graft'  u.  Stint  inch's  Handb,  1874. 

«  (Jowers,  Centralblatt  f.d.vicd.  Wisseii8c}ul^l^\  Nettleship,  BrU,  J/ed, 
Jouni.  IHH'A,  vol.  ii.  p.  778. 

'  Experiment  25  (figs.  110-116),  Philosoph,  Tramact,  Part  II.,  1884, 
p.  537. 
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3  leEion  of  the  correspomUng  htmiBiihere,  a  comparisou 
r  siiuLlnr  lesions  in  other  eiises  showed  that  the  hemianopsy 
9  in  relation  with  the  lesion  of  the  optic  tract  alone.     In 
1  and — so  far  as  can  be  judged — in  the  monkey  the  exact 
i  of  each  retina  is  pai-alysed  by  division  of  tlie  correspoud- 
;  optic  tract.     It  is  questionahle  whether  the   same  rule 
Obtains  in  the  case  of  the  eat  and  dog.     The  facts  rather 
ivonr  the  existence  of  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  cross 
ii&n  direct  fibres  in  these  animals.   Nicnti '  found  that  division 
f  the  optic  cbiasma  in  the  middle  or  sagittal  line  in  cats  did 
lot  entirely  abolbh  vision   in   either  eye ;    and  Bechterew  * 
_         I  that  section  of  the  optic  tract  in  dogs  caused  homo- 
nymous hemianopsy  in  both  eyes  towards  the  side  opposite 
the  lesion.     The  partial  decussation  of  the   optic  tracts  is 
further  shown  by  the  secondary  degeneration  which  results 
from  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  or  division  of  the  optic  tract. 
Baumgarten'  traced  degeneration  in  both  optic  tracts  in  a 
case  of  destruction  of  one  eye  in  man. 

The  experiments  of  Gudden,'  confirmed  by  those  of  Ganser,* 
ftnd  Monakow,*  have  shown  that  after  enucleation  of  one  eye 
in  cats  and  dogs  partial  atrophy  occurs  in  both  optic  tracts, 
but  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  tra«t  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  position  of  the  cross  and  du'ect  fibres  in  the;  cbiasma  and 
optic  nerves  is  the  subject  of  some  differences  of  opinion,  but 
the  view  originally  proi>ounded  by  Hannover,  that  the  direct 
fibres  lie  on  the  corresponding  side  (fasciculus  lateralis)  of  the 
ehlasma  and  optic  nerve,  is  supported  by  the  results  of  the 
experiments  above  mentioned. 

The  secondary  atrophy  of  the  optic  tracts  which  ensues  on 
enucleation  of  the  eyeball  involves  the  corpus  genieulatum 
externum,  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  tlie  sujier- 
ficial  grey  layer  and  superficial  medullary  fibres  of  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corjiora  quadrigemina  (see  fig.  4!l,  left  side). 
In  those  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  cross 


Cenlralbtalt  f.  i.  med   ^CUifnieh..  1878. 

ilogisclui  Cmlralblatt,  1883. 
Centralbtaltf.  d.  vud.  WUicmch.,  187H. 

Archiv }. PaychialrU,  1870;  Archh-f.  Oi<hlhaJmologie.  1874  ei 
Archip  f.  Ptychiatrie.  lHa2.  •  Ibid.  1883. 
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fibres  alone  exist  (Mandelstamm)  or  greatly  predominate 
(Gudden)  there  is  marked  diminution  in  these  structures  on 
the  opposite  side  as  compared  with  the  other.  But  where,  as 
in  the  eat  and  dog,  the  direct  fibres  are  in  larger  proportion 
they  are  reduced  on  both  sides  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
normal  brain. 

Conversely,  when  the  anterior  tubercle,  pulvinar,  and 
corpus  geniculatum  externum  are  destroyed  on  the  one  side, 
atrophy  ensues  largely  in  the  opposite  optic  nerve,  and  par- 
tially in  the  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

The  atrophy  of  the  optic  tract,  which  results  from  extirpa- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  is  exclusively  confined  to  those  fibres  which 
are  connected  with  the  external  geniculate  Ixxly  an<l  anterior 
brachium  of  the  quadrigeminal  tubercles.  Those  which  join 
the  internal  geniculate  body  and  i)08terior  brachium  remain 
unaflfocted,  and  constitute  with  those  of  the  other  side  the 
inferior  commissure  (Gudden),  which,  therefore,  though  an 
integral  portion  of  the  optic  tracts  and  chiasma,  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  optic  nerves. 

The  various  facts  above  mentioned  establish,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  connection  between  the  eves  and  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter  (Chapter  IX.)  similar  proofs  will  be  given  of  their 
relation  to  the  visual  centres  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

§  4.  The  differences  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  decussa- 
tion, partial  or  complete,  in  different  animals  will  naturally 
cause  differences  in  the  extent  of  impairment  of  the  field  of 
vision  from  unilateral  lesion  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
In  some  this  lesion  will  cause  total  blindness  in  the  opposite 
eye ;  while  in  others  there  will  be  homonynous  hemianopsj, 
more  or  less  symmetrical.  Presumably  also  there  will  be 
differences  as  regards  the  degree  of  bilateralness  of  the  oculo- 
motor and  other  reactions  excited  through  each  eye.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve  abolishes 
the  reHex  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  the  stimulus  of  light  in 
that  eye.  Knoll '  has  shown  that  in  the  rabbit,  section  of  the 
optic  tract  in  any  part  of  its  course  between  the  chiasma  and 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  annihilates  the  reflex  contraction 

*  *  Physiologic  der  Vierhiigel,'  Eckhard's  Beitrage^  Bd.  iv.  1869. 
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of  till'  piiiiil  in  the  opposite  eye,  thereby  proviDg  that  the  ceii- 
triiK-tal  [iiith  croasea  at  the  tibiasma,  aud  proceeds  along  the 
oiHtrisite  optic  travt.  Beehterew,'  however,  eonteiids  that  the 
ceiUiipetiil  path  of  reflex  piipii  constrietiou  is  not  in  the  optic 
tract  of  the  opposite  side,  but  along  the  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  same  side.     This  opinion  he  founds  on  the 

»fkct  that  lesion  of  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  in  the  dog 
eauaes  pai-alytic  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side, 
while  section  of  the  optic  tract  at  any  point  posterior  to  the 
ohiasma  docs  not  pai'alysc  the  redex  constriction  of  the  pupil 
in  the  one  eye  or  the  other.  But  inasmuch  as  each  optic 
tract  is  in  relation  with  Iwth  eyea,  and  commissural  coniiec- 

■  tioQs  exist  between  the  third  nerves  and  oculo-motor  nuclei 
Bon  each  side,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  persistence  of  irido- 
■motor  reaction  after  such  lesions  without  assuming  the  exist- 
Bence  of  any  such  centri^^etal  reflex  path  in  the  wall  of  the 
HtUiird  ventricle.  And  there  is  f^ood  reason  for  beheving  that, 
Bvi  the  necessarily  coarse  operative  procedure  of  establishing 
Ijleeions  in  the  wall  of  thii-d  ventricle,  the  centres  of  irido- 

■  Knotor  action  defined  by  the  careful  and  accurate  experiments 
J  of  Hensen  and  Volckers  are  directly  injured. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  place  reliance  in  the  experiments  or 
views  of  Bechtercw  in  opposition  to  such  definite  results  as 
those  obtained  by  Knolh     Knoll,  however,  states — and  in  this 

the  is  confirmed  by  Bechterew — that  destruction  of  the  corpora 
qaadrigemina  as  such,  apart  from  direct  lesion  of  the  optic 
tract,  does  not  [laralyse  reflex  irido-motor  action.  He  there- 
fore opposes  the  view  maintained  by  Fiourens,  Longet,  and 
others  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  lobes  are  the 
centres  of  co-ordination  between  retinal  impressions  and  irido- 
.motor  reaction,  and  ascribes  the  results  obtained  by  these 
jCbservers  to  direct  lesion  of  the  optic  tracts,  or  of  the  oculo- 
motor nuclei  themselves.  It  ia  obvious,  however,  that,  though 
the  whole  of  the  optic  lobes  may  not  he  concerned  in  reflex 
irido-motor  reaction,  there  must,  in  some  part  of  these  ganglia, 
exist  paths  which  connect  the  optic  tracts  with  the  under- 
.  lying  oculo-raotor  nuclei,  Meynert,  as  above  mentioned, 
K)ks  upon  the  radial  libres  of  the  corimra  quadrigemina  as 
'  Pflager'B  Archiv/.  d.  gti.  PhyriulogU,  BU.  iixi.  1883. 
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the  probable  intracentral  connecting  links.^  But,  whatever 
may  be  their  exact  position,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  are  in  the  region  of  the  corpora  qnadrigemina  fibres  of 
connection  between  the  optic  tracts  and  oculo-motor  nuclei, 
and  that  the  integrity  of  these  connections  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  reflex  irido-raotor  and  general  oculo-motor  reaction. 

§  5.  But  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  co-ordination  of  retinal  impressions 
with  oculo-motor  reactions  is  not  the  only  function  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  even  if  we  regard  this  as  an  integral 
portion  of  their  functions. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  lobes  stand  in  no  con- 
stant relation  to  the  development  of  the  eyes  or  the  oculo- 
motor apparatus.  These  ganglia  are  highly  developed  in 
animals  in  which  the  eyes  and  optic  tracts  are  in  a  very  rudi- 
mentary condition.  Among  animals  of  this  kind  Longet* 
enumerates  various  genera  of  moles  and  shreivs,  in  the  class 
mammalia;  the  proteus  and  cccilia,  in  the  class  amphibia; 
and  the  Apterichthfs  aecus,  and  mysinc,  or  hag^  among  fishes. 

In  the  mole  ^  the  optic  nerves  are  excessively  small,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  nerves  are  wanting.  The  optic  tracts 
and  chiasma  are  mainly  constituted  by  Gudden's  inferior 
commissure  ;  yet  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  relatively  large. 
The  nates,  however,  though  well  developed  otherwise,  exhibit 
almost  total  absence  of  the  superficial  grey  layer  and  superficial 
medullary  layer — the  layers  which  undergo  atrophy  when  the 
eyeball  of  the  opposite  side  is  extirpated.     These  structures 

^  Darkschewitiich  (Pfliiger's  Archiv  f.  Physiologies  Bd.  zzxviii.  1886) 
considers  the  posterior  comuiissurc  to  be  the  path  of  communication  between 
the  optic  tracts  and  the  oculo-motor  nuclei.  Section  of  the  posterior  comniiS' 
sure  in  rabbits  annihilates  th«»  contraction  of  the  pupils  normaUy  conditioned 
by  the  stimulus  of  light  on  the  retina.  He  regards  the  posterior  commissure 
as  consisting  of  two  divisions:  a  ventral,  fonned  of  fibres  connecting  the 
optic  tract  with  the  opposite  upper  oculo-motor  nucleus  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal bundles  through  the  ganglion  habenulfe  and  its  connections;  and  a 
dorsal,  formed  of  the  decussating  tibres  of  the  deep  medullary  fibres  of  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  corpora  tjuadrigcmina  in  their  ascent  tp  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

*  Anat.  ct  Physiol,  du  Syst.  Xcrveiuc,  1809. 

■  Ganser,  '  Vergleichend-anatomische  Studien  ii,  das  Gehim  des  Maulwnrfs, 
Morpholofjisch'is  Jahrbxich^  Bd.  vii.  18«2. 
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only  ftppear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  optic  nerves,  and  it  is 
ihese  only  which  are  reduced  when  the  eyes  are  rudimentary. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  coqiora  iiuadrigemina  have 
fanctions,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  independent  of  the  eyes; 
though  it  is  at  the  oauie  time  clear  that  these  functions  are 
mch  as  are  more  or  leas  largely  influenced  by  impressions 
made  on  the  optic  nerves.  There  is  an  inverse  relation 
between  the  development  of  the  corpora  quadrifjemina  and 
Serebral  hemispheres ;_  and  we  might  argue  «  priori  that  the 
de(;ree  of  independence  of  the  functional  manifestations  ex- 
hibited by  animals  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
probably  varies  with  the  development  of  the  mesencephalic 
ganglia,  and  that  these  ganglia  are  therefore  an  essential 
part  of  their  central  mechanism. 

§  6.  Rolando   and    Serres   had   observed   that   lesions  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  various  animals  gave  rise  to 
marked  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  irregularity  of  move- 
ment.    Ca\Tade,'  instituting  more  careful  experiments  ou  the 
comparative  effects  of  destruction  of  different  parts  of  the 
encephalon,  found  that  in  frogs,  after  removal  of  the  optic  lobes 
anterior  or  jioslerior  to  the  rudimentary  cerebellum,  the  atti- 
tude^was  no  longer  normal,  as  when  the  hemispheres  only  were 
removed.   The  animals  rested  on  the  table  with  the  abdominal 
surface  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  when  urged  to  move 
■  either  merely  crawled  or,  if  they  jumped,  rolled  over  ou  their 
H^tmck  or  side,  and  with  great  difficulty  righted   themselves. 
^^^Vljen  thrown  into  the  water  they  were  able  to  swim,  but 
without  direction  and  without  equilibrium,  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  water. 

While  able  to  make  co-ordinated  movements  of  defence  and 

(the  like,  they  had  entirely  lost  the  harmony  and  equilibrium 
of  their  movements  d'cngemhle, 
Goltz  "  eontirmed  and  amplified  the  results  described  by 


1  dea   MauvementB  fi^-flexes,'   Journ.  de   VAnat,  , 


■  Sar  U  Localisa 
WPhyKiologie,  18fte. 

'  Funct.  der  Strvtncenlren  del  Frotcha.  Barlin.  1869.  Neither  Oolt^'a 
nor  Cayrule's  exp«rini(-nts  iodicate  loeal  loss  nf  equilibration  after  remoTal  o( 
tke  optic  lobes,  and  LuchEinger  (Pdiiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  ixxiv.  1864)  etates  thnt 
even  vhen  all  the  encephalic  centres  anterior  to  the  rudimentBry  cerebellum 
are  retooted,  attemiits  are  made  to  regain  eqnilibriom  tnor«  or  teas  sacceBsfull;. 
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Cayrade.  Frogs  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  optic 
thalaini,  and  optic  lobes  were  able  to  spring  when  urged,  but 
their  uiovcnif  iits  were  *  i^lump  und  unbeholfeii.'  Turned  over 
on  their  liack,  they  managed  with  difiSculty  to  recover  their 
normal  attitude,  but  the  feet  were  planted  irregularly,  and  tbe 
body  was  supported  more  by  the  abdominal  surface  than  by  tiit 
limbs.  Submitted  to  the  balancing  experiment  before  alluded 
to  (p.  lOJ)),  they  were  altogether  unable  to  adapt  their  move- 
ments, and  fell  like  a  sack  of  flour  when  the  basis  of  supitort 
was  tilted.* 

That  the  phenomena  are  not  due  merely  to  the  bliuduess 
resulting  from  destruction  of  the  optic  lobes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  frog  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemisi^heres,  and 
also  of  its  eyes,  is  still  able  to  maintain  its  equihbrium  a.s 
before.  If  the  optic  lobes  alone  are  destroyed,  exact  equilibra- 
tion is  impossible,  oven  though  all  the  other  encephalic  centres 
are  retained.  Goltz's  experiments  were  repeated  in  his 
laboratorv  and  fully  confirmed  bv  Kohts.*  Kohts  observed  the 
same  disorders  of  equilibrium  after  lesions  or  destruction  of 
the  optic  \o\Kii  in  frogs.  Pigeons  exhibited  rotation  and  circus 
movements,  oscillated  and  staggered,  and  fell  helx>les8ly  when 
thrown  into  the  aii\  Dogs  also  reeled  and  tumbled  about, 
planted  their  feet  in  irregular  positions,  and  appeared  as  if 
profoundly  int(»xicated. 

McKendrick^  also  has  observed  disturbances   of  station 

Stcincr  in  a  recent  work  il*hi/$iologic  dcs  Froschhmis^  1884)  states  that  a  frog 
(loprivoil  of  all  its  contros  above  the  medulla  oblongata  is  stiU  able  to  presene 
its  normal  attitiKh-.  and  to  ri^lit  itself  if  turned  on  its  back,  as  welJ  as  to  jump 
and  swim,  tliouj^'h  it-  swimming  is  not  (juite  normally  co-ordinated.  All  these 
actions  an;  ren«lore<l  impossible  when  a  section  is  maile  posterior  to  the 
cerebellum.  Tlie  iKntion  of  the  medulla  ventral  to  the  cerebellum  (StieJa's 
pars  commissurjilis)  he  rej^ards  as  the  centre  of  locomotion.  Fano's  exjieri- 
ments  {Siujijin  Sjurinicutalc.  aid  Mrccanisvu)  dci  Moviincnfi  To/owton  vclUi 
Tvstiiiiijinc  ]\tli(str,\  issi)  on  the  tortoise  are  of  a  similar  nature,  es«entiAl 
imi>ortance  bein^,'  attached  to  the  integrity  of  the  anterior  |)ortion  of  the  uiedalla 
oblongata     a  ro^jion  whicli  would  correspond  to  the  pons  of  higher  animals. 

'  Steiner  {rjii/.sii'lcujic  dcs  Froschhirns)  states  that  destruction  of  the  optic 
thalami  alone  has  th(?  same  etTect.  Otherwiiio  the  destruction  of  the  optic 
thalami  causes  littli-  impairment  of  the  other  responsive  reactions. 

-  '  Zur  Lehre  \«iii  den  Functionen  der  Corpora  Quadrigeniina/  Virchow's 
Archie,  B<1.  Ixvii.  l'S7<'). 

*  '  Experimeiits  on  the  Brain  of  Pigeons,'  Trans.  Ray,  Soc,  Edin.  1B73. 
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X)d  locomotion  as  well  as  blindneas  after  lesione  of  the  optic 
obes  in  pigeons. 

In  a  Stories  of  experiments  which  I  made  on  various  animala 
'.  observed  similar  phenomena.  In  fishes  lesions  of  the 
BCtiim,  or  roof,  of  the  hollow  optic  lobes  caused  disturbances 
if  equilibrium,  &a. — the  auimnls  being  unable  to  maintain 
be  normal  attitude,  and  swimming  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
f  on  their  back.  Entire  removal  of  the  optic  lobes  rendered 
ation  and  locomotion  impossible.  The  only  movements 
ispable  of  being  carried  out  under  such  circumstances  were 
nere  reflex  flaps  of  the  tail  on  cutaneous  stimulation.  The 
ihenomeua  were  the  same  whether  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
Here  previously  removed  or  not. 

In  rabbits  disorganisation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua 
»used  blindness,  with  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils, 
■nd  marked  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  locomotion. 
IWhile  still  capable  of  making  co-ordinated  movements  of  all 
Jour  limbs  on  reflex  stimulation,  or  when  held  up  by  the  tail, 
tiiey  could  neither  stand  nor  walk,  but  rolled  over  from  side 
,  In  one  animal,  in  which  the  whole  brain  was  removed 
iby  a  section  passing  just  anterior  to  the  junction  of  the  ante- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  testes,  co-ordinated 
.reflex  action  of  the  limbs  could  be  elicited  by  reflex  stimula- 
tion for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation ;  but  all  attempts 
-on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  raise  itself,  or  move  away  from 
the  Irritation,  were  ineffectual. 

In  the  ease  of  a  monkey  I  established  lesion  of  the  anterior 
iabercles  of  the  corpora  qiiadrigemuia  in  the  following  manner. 
A  wire  cautery  was  passed  in  a  horizontal  direction  through 
^e  anterior  extremity  of  the  left  inferior  occipital  fissure  (fig. 
67,  o,)  calculated  to  traverse  the  nates.  The  result,  as  was 
proved  by  post-mortem  examination  fifteen  hours  afterwards 
(the  animal  being  kiUed  with  chloroform),  was  that  the  con- 
Texity  of  the  nates  was  sheared  off  on  both  sides,  the  left 
iomewhat  more  extensively  than  the  right.  The  lesion  was 
antirely  in  the  quadrigcminal  lametlffi.  and  did  not  invade  the 
centra)  grey  substance  of  the  aqneduct  of  yyhius,  or  the 
structures  situated  vertically  to  tins  canal.  Slight  effusicn 
had  occurred,  with  discoloration  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
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both  optic  thalami;  but  the  posterior  commissctre  was  not 
destroyed,  and  the  corpora  geniculata,  testes,  superior  cere- 
bellar peduncles,  crura  cerebri,  and  optic  tracts  were  absolutely 
free  from  all  discoverable  lesion.*  The  posterior  lobe  of  the 
left  hemisphere  exhibited  a  blackened  horizontal  sinus,  cor- 
re6|>onding  to  the  diameter  of  the  cautery,  extending  from 
the  point  already  mentioned  on  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
lobe  across  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 
Emerging  here  it  had  sheared  the  nates  as  above  indicated, 
and  the  point  sank  for  a  line  or  two  into  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere. 

The  result  of  this  lesion  was  that  the  animal  was  rendered 
completely  blind.  Various  tests  rendered  this  clear,  among 
others  the  fact  that  twelve  hours  after  the  operation  it  could 
not  discern  the  position  of  a  dish  of  milk,  placed  immediately 
before  its  eyes,  which  it  was  allowed  first  to  taste,  but  which  it 
drank  with  avidity  when  the  dish  was  held  up  to  its  lips.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  inactive,  the 
left  somewhat  larger  than  the  right.  For  some  hours  the 
animal  kept  its  eyes  closed,  except  when  roused,  when  it  would 
open  the  eyes  partially  as  if  roused  from  sleep.  There  was 
no  ptosis,  or  distortion  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  eyes  were 
freely  opened  as  the  animal  recovered.  With  the  exception 
of  sight,  all  the  other  senses,  general  and  special,  were  retained. 
The  animal  evidently  felt  distinctly,  and  put  its  hand  to  any 
part  of  the  body  which  was  touched  or  irritated.  The  power 
of  the  limbs  was  retained,  and  the  animal  could  grip  firmly 
with  both  hands  and  feet.  But  it  was  utterly  unable  to  main- 
tain a  normal  attitude  or  move  steadily.  Left  to  itself  it  sat 
in  a  crouching  position  with  its  head  bent,  and  supporting 
itself  by  its  hands  and  feet,  which  were  planted  in  strange  and 
unnatural  positions.  In  this  way  it  sat  very  unsteadily,  sway- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and  especially  so  when  it  tried 
to  scratch  any  part  of  its  body.  When  it  attempted  to  move 
it  would  turn  round,  generally  from  left  to  right,  and  fre- 
quently tended  to  fall  backward,  which  it  counteracted  by 
sudden  jerks  forward  and  forcible  slaps  on  the  floor  with  its 

^  These  facts,  stated  in  the  previous  edition,  I  have  again  Oftrefully  verified 
by  minute  examination  of  the  preser\'ed  specimen. 
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The   symptoms   continued   practically  unchanged   for 
teen  hours,  after  which  the  animal  was  killed  with  chloru- 


Though  the  bhndness  observed  might  l>e  due  in  part  to 
Be  lesion  of   the  posterior  lobe   necessarily  caused   by  the 
►erative  procedure  in  reaching  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  ytt 
I  similar  lesions  or  even  entire  extirpation  of  the  o:?eipitftl 
e  oil  one  or  both  sides  may  be  made  without  the  slightest 
Bturbance  of  equilibration,  we  are  justified  in  attributing  the 
lorders  of  station  and  locomotion,  which  were  bo  marked,  tn 
^e   lesion  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina   as  eucli.     Though 
me  authora  (Longet,'  Bechterew,'  Steiner,^  &c.)  ascribe  the 
lordera  of  equilibrium  observed  by  bo  many  physiologists  to 
Kion  of  the  subjacent  cerebellar  or  tegmental  peduncles  and 
,  I  do  not  think  that  this  accords  with  the  facts  of  ex- 
^riment,  so  far  as  direct  injury  to  these  tracts  is  concerned, 
fishes  the  mere  breaking  up  of  the  walls  of  the  tectum, 
ind  in  the  monkey  the  destruction  of  the  superficial  grey  and 
iUedullary  fibres  of  the  anterior  tubercles,  without  any  direct 
nplication  of  the  cerebellar  or  cerebral  peduncles,  was  sufficient 
)  induce  symptoms  of  the  most  pronounced  character.    With 
e  exception  of  vision,  the  monkey  retained  sensation  unim- 
lired,  showing  that  the  sensory  paths  to  the  hemispheres 
rere  imbrokcu ;  and  that  the  paths  of  voluntary  motor  im- 
pulse were  similarly  uninjured  was  evident  from  thu  manner 
in  which  the  animal  used  its  limbs.     Though  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  lamellie  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  from  the 
tegmental  tracts  with  which  they  are  in  relation — and  I  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  define  or  limit  the  extent  and  infiuence  of 
a  destructive  lesion  established  in  this  region— it  is  probahlt* 
that  lesions  involving  the  subjacent  tracts  cause  more  marked 
and  enduring  disturbances  of  equilibrium ;  but  that  lisions  not 
directly  involving  these  tracts  are  sufficient  to  induce  marked 
disorders  of  equihbrium  is,  I  consider,  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  facts  of  exi>eriment. 

Though  the  disturbances  are  probably  only  of  an  indirect 

•  Op.  cU. 

'  'Die  Fanclion  der  Viorbiigel,'  Pfliiger's  Arrhiv  f,  PhysiologU,  Bd.  x»iili. 
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chanictcr,  they  are  not  without  significance  in  relation  to  tue 
mechanism  of  equihbration  and  other  resjionsive  reactions. 

§  7.  Goltz  fomid  that  gentle  stroking  of  the  back  of  froga 
no  longer  excited  croaking  when  the  optic  lobes  were  destrovtd; 
and  he  concludes — and  in  this  he  is  confirmed  bv  Steiner— tLat 
thes(j  ganglia  are  the  centres  of  this  emotional  resi)onsive 
action.  Longet,*  however,  found  that  in  rabbits  and  dog?, 
even  after  complete  removal  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina— as 
well  as  the  hemispheres,  corjwra  striata,  and  optic  thalami— 
when,  therefore,  only  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  remained 
intact,  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  induced  general  agitation 
and  plaintive  cries  as  of  pain  ;  phenomena  which  entirely 
ceased  when  the  pons  was  broken  up.  Vulpian  ^  states  that 
he  has  ol)tained  exactly  the  same  results,  but  in  the  experi- 
ment he  relates — on  a  young  rabbit — the  corj^ora  quadrigemina 
were  not  destroyed.  He  however  seems  to  share  the  oiiinion 
of  Longet,  that  it  is  the  pons,  rather  than  the  corjwra  qnadri- 
geniina,  which  is  the  centre  of  these  emotional  manifestations. 

I  have  found  in  rabbits  that  extensive  lesions  mav  be 
made  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  without  causing  cessation 
of  the  characteristic  cries  and  other  forms  of  response  to 
general  and  special  sensory  stimulation ;  and  Bechterew' 
states  that  it  is  only  when  the  optic  thalami  are  destroyed, 
or  sections  made  posterior  to  these  ganglia,  that  emotional 
responsive  manifestations  cease.  This,  how-ever,  is  contra- 
dicted I'y  the  experiments  of  Longet  and  Vulpian,  and  also  bj 
experiments  of  my  own,  in  which  all  the  centres  anterior  to 
tl:e  corpora  quadrigemina  were  removed  without  annihilating 
( motional  response.  And  I  have  found  in  the  rabbit  that 
breaking  up  the  optic  thalami  on  both  sides  did  not  interfere 
with  the  utterance  of  plaintive  and  continued  cries  in  response 
to  i)inching  of  the  legs  or  tail,  or  starting  to  sounds  made  in 
its  i)roximity.  In  one  experiment  I  removed  the  whole  of  tbe 
enci^plialic  centres  by  a  transverse  section  through  the  ix)sterior 
margin  of  the  testes.  At  first  on  cutaneous  stimulation  only 
general  reflex  movements  were  induced,   without  the  usual 

'  Quoted  by  Vulpian.  Phi/sioltHjic  du  Systi'me  Xerveux,  1866,  p.  641. 

-  Idnn. 

»  '  Die  Function  dcr  Vierhiigel,'  Ncurolog,  Ccntralblatl,  1883,  Ko.  4. 
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intive  cries;  but  after  a  few  hours  cries  also  were  exciteil. 
I  vas  uuahle  to  perceive  any  clear  difference  l>etween  the 
i  in  this  case  and  those  uttered  by  an  animal  in  which 
)  corpora  quadrigemina  were  uninjured,  though  jwrhaps 
ley  were  not  bo  long  continued  or  repeated.  But  this  mifjht 
i  explained  merely  by  the  greater  amount  of  shock  from  the 
(Verity  of  the  operation. 

Probably  Bechterew  mistakes  the  effect  of  shock  for  the 
rect  results  of  his  oi>eration^  on  the  optic  thalami.  In  any 
,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  existence  of  the  optic  thalami  ia  not 
fadispensable  for  the  manifestation  of  such  emotional  responses 
■  we  are  considering. 

I  8.  The  excitability  and  effects  of  irritation  of  the 
KJra  qua<lrigemina  or  optic  lobes  by  various  stimuli  have 
>en  differently  stated  by  different  observers.  Flourens  con- 
idered  that  superficially  they  were  not  susceptible  to  media- 
»!  irritation,  but  that  puncture  of  the  deeper  layers  gave  rise 
>  convulsive  movements  and  also  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
■y  own  observations,  however,  as  well  as  the  results  obtained 
T  Bechterew,  lead  me  to  believe  that  pure  mechanical  irrita- 
Bu>n  of  the  surface  of  the  corpora  <juadrigemina  is  capable  of 
inducing  distinct  indications  of  excitability.  Merely  touching 
these  ganglia  with  a  sponge  is  sufiicient  to  cause  general  and 
more  or  less  indefinite  movements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
The  slightest  superficial  puncture  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
in  rabbits  causes  the  animals  to  start  suddenly  and  bound 
away  as  if  in  great  agitation  and  alarm.  These  symptoms 
speedily  subside,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  any 
signs  of  anatomical  lesion  from  the  slight  puncture  which  is 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  manifestations.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  vital  conditions  of  these  gangha  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment-  Wlien  they  are  exhausted  by  shock  or 
hiemorrhage,  or  paralysed  by  narcotics,  excitation  may  have 
little  or  no  perceptible  effect.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  varia- 
lions  of  this  nature  that  different  observers  have  arrived  at 
different  results.  I  have  made  many  experiments  on  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  optic  lobes,  and  have  found  them 
extremely  sensitive  to  electrical  stimulation  with  weak  induced 
currents. 
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On  irritation  of  the  nates  or  anterior  tubercles  in  monktjB 
I  have  observed  the  following  results : — Irritation  of  the  one 
side  causes  the  opposite  pupil  to  become  widely  dilated, 
followed  almost  immediately  or  accomi)anied  by  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  on  the  name  side.  The  eyes  are  widely  opened  and 
the  eyebrows  elevated.  The  eyeballs  are  directed  upwards 
and  to  the  opposite  side.  The  head  is  moved  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  strongly  retracted.  If 
the  irritation  is  kept  up  the  tail  is  elevated,  the  legs  extended, 
the  arms  approximated  to  the  sides,  drawn  back  and  flexed 
at  the  elbows,  the  jaws  clenched,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
retracted,  until  a  general  opisthotonus  ensues.  The  motor 
effects  are  shown  first  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but 
ultimately  both  sides  become  affected  by  the  unilateral  irrita- 
tion. 

Irritation  of  the  testes  or  posterior  tubercles  causes  the 
same  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  general  motor  sjrmptoms, 
but  with  these,  and  as  the  first  effect,  the  utterance  of  a  short 
bark  or  cry  on  the  slightest  contact  of  the  electrodes,  and 
every  variety  of  vocalisation  when  the  stimulation  is  continued 

In  dogs,  jackals,  cats,  and  rabbits  the  eflfects  are  the 
same,  irritation  of  the  nates  on  one  side  causing  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  direction  of  the  eyeballs  and  head  to  the  opposite 
side  and  upwards,  trismus,  retraction  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  ears,  and  ultimately  opisthotonus. 

Irritation  of  the  testes  invariably  elicited  barking  or  cries 
of  various  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  other  phenomena  men- 
tioned. Bechterew  states  that  vocalisation  in  connection 
with  excitation  of  the  testes  is  not  constant,  but  I  have  seen 
no  exception  to  the  rule  unless  when  the  excitability  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  was  so  reduced  by  shock,  haemorrhai^, 
or  the  like  thai  irritation  failed  also  to  produce  the  other 
characteristic  results.  So  constant  is  the  excitation  of  cries 
when  the  testes  are  normally  resjionsive,  that  the  utterance  of 
a  bark  or  cry  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  irritation  of  these 
structures  when  electrical  exploration  is  being  made  in  their 
neighl)ourhood. 

in  pigeons  irritation  of  the  one  optic  lobe  causes  the 
opposit(i  pupil  to  become  widely  dilated,  the  head  to  be  moved 
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the  opposite  side  aud  back,  tliG  opposite  wing  to  be  raised 

.1  spread  out  or  tIappeJ,  and  the  feet,  especially  the  opposite 

iiie,  to  1)6  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  or  occasionally  extended. 

In  frogs  irritation  of  the  one  lobe  causes  the  head  to  be 
ibrown  back,  and  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  legs,  especialJy 
the  opposite  one,  to  be  suddenly  extended.  When  the  elec- 
trodes ai-e  placed  on  both  optic  lobes  at  the  same  time  the 
lead  is  thrown  back,  the  legs  extended,  and  the  arms  approxi- 
mated to  the  sides  and  rigidly  clasped.  The  pupils  do  not 
seem  perceptibly  afTected  by  slight  stimulation,  but  become 
widely  dilated  in  the  opiatbotonic  condition.  Frequently 
croaking  sounds  are  hkewise  elicited. 

In  fishes  (carp)  I  found  that  irritation  of  one  optic  lobe 
caused  the  tail  to  be  struok  forcibly  and  bent  to  the  same 
aide,  the  dorsal  and  anal  tins  being  spread  out,  and  pointing 
in  the  same  direi^tion  as  the  tail,  while  the  pectoral  fins  were 
spread  ont  horizontally.  I  observed  no  action  on  the  pupils, 
but  usually  on  irritation  the  eye  of  the  siime  side  was  jerked 
forwards. 

ICnoU '  also  has  described  dilatation  of  the  pupils  in  con- 
nection with  irritation  of  the  nates,  but,  though  dilatation  of 
both  pupils  occurs  from  uuilateral  irritation,  he  is  of  opinion 
(hut  the  dilatation  is  greater  on  the  same  side.  This  I  hare 
not  found  to  be  the  case. 

%  [(.  The  explanation  of  the  effects  of  irritation  of  the 
eorpora  quadrigemina,  and  of  the  relation  between  these  and 
the  effects  of  destructive  lesions,  is  a  matter  only  of  speculation. 
A  very  commonly  followed  method  of  disposing  of  the  results 
is  to  attribute  tliem  to  irritation  or  lesion  of  underlying  tracts, 
but  those  who  satisfy  themselves  with  this  hypothesis  have 
nothing  to  say  resiieeting  the  corpora  quadrigemina  as  such. 
It  ia  obrioHs  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  termiiidl 
ganglia  of  very  great  importance,  more  particularly  in  the 
encephalic  system  of  the  lower  vertebrates  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  all  the  manifold  results  of  irritation  and  lesion 
of  these  structures  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  ganglia 
themselves,  but  are  only  indirect  consequences  of  implication  of 
aome  indeterminate  subjacent  or  neighbouring  centres  or  tracts. 
'  Phjsiologie  der  Vierliiigel.'  Eckhard's  DcUriige,  Bd.  iv,  1869. 
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Though  electrical  stimulation  is  not  strictly  localisable, 
and  there  is  always  a  risk  of  diffusion,  it  has  been  shown  that 
mere  mechanical  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  corp(M:a 
quadrigemina  is  sufficient  to  produce  motor  manifestations, 
in  which  case  obviously  conduction  to  subjacent  or  neigh- 
bouring tracts  can  play  no  part.  And  in  one  experiment  on  a 
rabbit  I  observed  effects  similar  to  those  of  electrical  stimola- 
tion,  resulting  from  inflammatory  action.  I  had  endeavonred 
to  injure  the  corpora  quadrigemina  through  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  hemispheres,  but  no  immediate  results  ensned 
from  the  operation.  After  twenty-four  hours,  however,  the 
animal  began  to  have  attacks  of  trismus  and  opisthotonus, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  induced  by  electrical  irritation  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  was  found  after  death  that  the 
cautery,  with  which  the  lesion  was  established,  had  not  actually 
touched  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  had  excited  inflam- 
matory adhesion  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemispheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  nates,  which  were  in  an  active  state  of 
congestion,  though  not  otherwise  injured.  In  this  case  vital 
irritation  had  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  application  of 
the  electrical  stimulus.  The  strength  of  current  sufficient  to 
produce  active  manifestations,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  very  weak,  and  barely  perceptible 
when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  risk  of 
diffusion  is  very  slight ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  by  mere  diffusion  to  subjacent  structures,  that 
irritation  of  the  testes  differs  from  that  of  the  nates  in  at 
least  one  important  particular,  viz.  the  excitation  of  cries  of 
various  kinds.  These  I  have  never  observed  on  irritation  of 
the  nates.  If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  diffusion  to  subjacent 
tracts  the  same  results  should  occur  in  both  cases.  But 
there  is  an  anatomical  difference  between  the  nates  and  testes 
which  supports  the  \iew  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
direct  excitation  of  these  ganglia  as  such.  The  surface  of  the 
nates  is  composed  of  zonal  fibres,  superficial  grey  matter,  and 
medullary  fibres,  which  are  directly  related  to  the  optic  tracts, 
structures  which  are  not  found  in  the  testes.  It  is  these 
layers  only  which  vary  with  the  development  of  the  optic 
tracts,  and  not  the  corpora  quadrigemina  as  a  whole,  which, 
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I  we  have  seen,  may  attain  a  bijjh  development  in  nnimala 
'¥e  eyes  are  of  quite  a  rudimentary  character.  The  corijora 
di-if^emina,  as  Serres  has  showii.  varj-  directly  with  the 
ivelopmcnt  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  inversely  with  the  de- 
relopment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  may  be  regarded 
B  the  gani^lia  of  the  fundamental  spinal  system,  with  which, 
brougb  the  tillet  and  reticular  formation,  they  are  in  more  or 
»8  direct  continuity. 

Through  them  the  eyes  are  brought  in  relation  with  the 
hndameutal  sensory  and  motor  tracts  nnd  centres  of  the 
^inal  cord — a  relation  which  varies  with  the  development  of 
ihe  eyes — and  thus  is  furnished  an  anatomical  basis  for  the 
Ighiy  complex  and  diversified  responsive  reactions  conditioned 
■  impressions  on  the  organs  of  vision.  The  phenomena 
h  result  from  irritation,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  electrical, 
of  the  lamellie  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optie  lobes 
appear  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  a  reriex  character, 
and  are  such  as  may  result  from  irritation  of  sensory  centres 
or  tracts.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
sensory  impressions,  retinal  and  others,  are  co-ordinated  with 
adaptive  motor  reactions,  such  as  are  involved  in  equilibration 
and  locomotion,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  excite  these 
otherwise  than  in  a  tumultuous  and  ungraduated  manner  by 
irritation  applied  to  the  centres  themselves.  Though  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  the  co-ordinating  centre  of  the  respira- 
tory movements,  irritation  of  the  centre  itself  excites  only 
convulsive  and  ii-regular  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
instead  of  the  rhythmic  alternation  characteristic  of  the 
normal  activity  of  the  centre.  In  the  movements  of  the 
head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  excited  by  stimulation  of  the  optie 
lobes  of  all  animals,  it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  adaptations 
in  response  to  retinal  impressions ;  but  the  convulsions,  and  the 
trismus  with  tetanic  retraction  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  are 
all  phenomena  of  the  same  character  as  may  be  induced  by 
irradiation  of  sensory  iiritation  throughout  the  spinal  centres, 
such  as  occurs  in  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus. 

§  10.  So  also  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  whicJi  is  so  readily 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  ii-ritation  of  sensory  structures.     The 
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same  phenomenon  occurs  on  irritation  of  the  posterior  eolanms 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  on  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  in 
general.  This  is  a  reflex  act  effected  through  the  medium  of 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  dorsal  nerves  which  ascend 
in  the  cervical  sympathetics.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetics,  as  has  been  shown  by  Knoll,  causes  cessation  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  normally  occurring  on  irritation  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  No  direct  relation  has  been  satb- 
factorily  established  *  between  irritation  of  the  nates  and  the 
constringent  action  of  the  irido-motor  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve.  This  is  a  fact  which  favours  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  as  such  are  not  the 
medium  of  the  irido-constrictive  reaction  induced  by  stimabi- 
tion  of  the  retina. 

Of  a  similar  nature,  i.e.  as  an  expression  of  sensory  irrita- 
tion, seem  to  be  the  cries  and  various  forms  of  vocalisation 
elicited  by  stimulation  of  the  testes.  I  have  observed  also 
cries  on  stimulation  of  other  sensory  tracts,  particularly  the 
restiform  bodies,  but  I  have  never  found  cries  so  readily  in- 
duced as  by  irritation  of  the  testes.  The  shghtest  contact  of 
tlie  electrodes,  when  the  testes  are  in  full  activity  and  unex- 
hausted, is  responded  to  invariably  by  a  sudden  bark  or  cry. 
It  might  be  suggested  not  unreasonably  that  the  cries  are  dne 
to  irritation  of  the  quadiigeminal  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
which  spring  from  an  arch  of  vesicular  cells  surrounding  the 
central  grey  substance  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius* 

These  roots  have  been  described  by  Meynert  as  belonging 
to  the  sensory  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  this  being  ad- 
mitted, the  suggested  explanation  is  apparently  not  without 
foundation.  J5ut  the  sensory  character  of  this  root  has  been 
altogether  denied  by  Henle  and  Forel,  who  regard  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  portio  minor  or  motor  division  of  the  fifth. 
I  luler  these  circumstances  we  cannot  say,  with  any  assurance, 
that  the  cries  elicited  by  irritation  of  the  testes  are  merely 
the  result  of  irritation  of  the  sensory  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Nor  would  this  motle  of  explanation  account  for  the  diflference 

*  Bechtcrcw  speaks  of  constriction  of  the  pupils  in  connection  with  elec> 
trical  irritation  of  the  corjiora  quadrigemina  (ojt,  ciL)  This  is  obviously  an 
error.    Ail  other  experimenters  have  specially  noted  dilatation. 
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jctwcen  irritation  of  the  nates  and  testes  respectiTety.  I 
have  never  observed  cries  on  irritation  of  the  nates,  and  yet 
diffusiou  to  supiwsed  sensory  tracts  or  roots  is  equally  possible 
in  both  eases.  Some  other  mode  of  explanation  of  the  cha- 
racteristic diifereuces  in  therefore  obviously  needed. 

The  phenomena  occurring  on  irritation  of  the  nates  and 
testes  respectively  appear  to  me  to  ho  the  result  of  irritation 
of  these  gangUa  as  such,  and  not  of  subjacent  tracts,  and  to 
depend  on  the  structural  differences  l>etween  the  anterior  and 
^sterior  pairs  of  tubercles.  The  nates  have,  in  addition  to 
the  stniuturea  which  form  the  arch  of  the  testes,  layers  of 
white  and  grey  matter,  which  give  origin  to  and  vary  with  the 
Bise  of  the  optic  nerves.  If  we  suppose,  as  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  tracts  of  common  sensation  are  superficial 
the  testes,  and  those  of  retinal  impressions  superficial  m 
the  nates,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  cries  in  the  former  ease 
And  their  absence  in  the  latter.  The  cries  would  be  the  mere 
reflex  expression  of  irritation  of  common  sensory  structures, 
irritation  of  which  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
^MH-ial  sense,  gives  rise  to  pain,  or  its  physical  expression  in  the 
form  of  screams  or  cries.  Whether,  however,  there  is  a  special 
relation  between  irritation  of  the  testes  and  the  utterance  of 
emotional  cries,  the  hy|)otbesis  which  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  adopt  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Goitz,  Vulpian, 
4c.  is,  I  now  think,  more  open  to  doubt,  but  not  unworthy  of 
consideration.  For,  though  cries  may  be  elicited  even  when 
the  corpora  quadrigemiua,  as  well  as  higher  lying  centres,  are 
•destroyed,  it  woidd  not  follow  that  the  testes  are  entirely  with- 
out influence  lu  this  relation. 

§  11.  That  the  phenomena  of  irritation  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  are  expressions  of  sensory  stimulation  is  further 
supported  by  the  influence  which  irritation  of  these  ganglia 
exerts  on  the  circulation  and  respiration,  modifications  of  which 
are,  as  is  well  known,  usual  concomitants  of  states  of  feel- 
ing. Danilewsky,'  anticipating  some  of  the  reaults  of  a  series 
of  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  and 
myself,  found  that  electrical  irritation  of  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  caused  a  great  rise  in  the  blood 
'  PflUger'8  Archiv,  vol.  li.  1873. 
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pressure,  with  slowing  of  the  heart  and  amplification  of  the 
pulse-waves.  With  these  modifications  of  the  circulatiou  we 
ol)served  also  very  marked  modifications  of  the  respiratorj 
rhythm  ;  irritation  causing  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by 
prolonged  and  i^owerful  expiratory  efforts. 

Similar  modifications  of  the  respiratory  rhythm  have  also 
been  described  by  Newell  Martin  *  in  frogs  as  the  result  of 
the  application  of  salt  to  the  cut  sm'face  of  the  optic  lobes. 
Christiani  *  also  has  described  convulsive  inspiratory  and  ex- 
l)iratory  movements  as  resulting  from  electrical  irritation  of 
the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle  immediately  anterior  to  the 
nates,  and  of  the  testes  and  nates  respectively  : — expiratory 
action,  according  to  him,  being  specially  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  nates.  These  are  obviously  phases  of  the  same  phenomena 
obtained  by  I^runton  and  myself.  He  applies  the  term 
*  centres  *  to  thesi*  etfoctive  points ;  a  use  of  the  word  *  centre' 
for  which  there  is  no  justification.  The  respiratory  centres 
are  in  the  medulla  o])longata,  and  these  alone  are  indispen*- 
able  for  the  normal  rhythmical  alternation  of  the  respiratory 
movements.  The  modifications  of  the  respiratory  rhythm 
from  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  similar  effects  produced  by  various  degrees  of  stimu- 
lation of  peripheral  sensory  nerves,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  reflex  manifestations  of  irritation  of  sensory  regions 
or  tracts.  Of  a  similar  nature  also  we  should  regard  the 
contractions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  said  by 
Valentin  and  Budge  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.     It  has  been  shown  by  Mosso  and  Pellacani  * 
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Respiration  of  the  Frog.'  Journal  of  Physiology^  vol.  i.  Nos.  2  and  3.  In 
the  second  of  these  pajjois  Martin  says  I  erroneously  attribute  to  DanilevskT 
the  discovery  of  these  respiratory  modifications  from  irritation  of  the  corpora 
qiiadrigeniina.  The  error  is  on  the  part  of  Martin,  not  on  mine.  1  distinctly 
indicated  that  the  point  of  agreement  between  Daniiewsky's  and  our  resuhs 
was  the  elTect  on  the  heart  and  circulation.  The  modifications  of  the  respira- 
tory rhythm  were  stated  in  a  separate  sentence,  and,  if  perhaps  not  so  clearly 
expressed  as  they  might  be,  were  founded  on  our  own  experiments  and  graphic 
tracings,  which,  however,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce,  the 
question  being  one  of  very  subordinate  importance  (see  Functions  of  the 
Brain,  1st  edition,  p.  H3). 

*  '  Physiologic  d.  Kaninchenhirnes,'  Bcrl.  Acad,  d,  Wissensch.^  Feb.  17,  IPSl. 

•  '  Sur  les  Fonctions  de  la  Vessie,'  Archives  Ital.  de  Biologie^  tome  i.  1882. 
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that  contractions  of  the  bladder  result  from  irritation  of  any 
sensory  nerve,  and  also  under  all  conditions  of  the  organism 
which  raise  the  blood-pressure  and  excite  the  respiratory  centres. 
Under  such  circumstances  contractions  of  the  bladder  and  the 
organic  viscera,  in  connection  with  irritation  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  would  be  merely  concomitants  of  the  other 
signs  of  irritation  of  sensory  structures. 

From  the  phenomena  occasioned  by  electrical  or  other 
forms  of  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  optic  lobes 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  indicated  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  further  than  the  existence  of  retinal  and 
other  sensory  tracts  or  centres,  through  stimulation  of  which 
general  motor  reactions  are  capable  of  being  induced.  In  so 
far,  however,  they  support  the  hypothesis,  founded  on  the 
effects  of  destructive  lesions,  that  these  ganglia  form  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  co-ordination  of  retinal 
and  general  sensory  impressions  with  the  mesencephalic  motor 
apparatus  concerned  in  the  complex  responsive  adjustments 
of  equilibration  and  the  other  adaptive  reactions  of  which 
animals  are  capable  after  removal  of  the  higher  encephalic 
centres. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    CEREBELLUM. 

§  1.  Thouoh  there  is  a  more  general  agreement  among 
experimental  physiologists  as  to  the  results  of  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum  than  of  any  other  of  the  encephalic  centres,  there 
seems  to  be  a  correspondingly  greater  difficulty  in  finding  such 
a  definition  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  as  shall  include  and 
satisfactorily  explain  the  immediate  symptoms  of  cerel)ellar 
lesion  in  animals,  and  the  varied,  irregular,  or  latent  pheno- 
mena of  cerebellar  atrophy  or  disease  in  man.  An  accoont  of 
the  notions  that  have  l)een  expressed  at  various  times  re8i)ect- 
ing  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  would  form  a  curious  and 
entertaining  chaj^ter,  but  only  those  are  seriously  ^worthy  of 
consideration  here  which  are  based  on  reliable  experimental 
or  clinical  methods.*  These  commence  with  the  classical 
researches  of  Flom*ens.*  Flourens  thus  describes  the  results  of 
one  of  his  experiments  on  pigeons :  '  I  removed  the  cerebellum 
of  a  pigeon  in  successive  slices.  On  removal  of  the  superficial 
layers  there  appeared  only  a  weakness  and  want  of  harmony 
in  its  movemi'nts.  On  removal  of  the  middle  layers  it  ex- 
hibited general  agitation  without  convulsions.  The  movements 
were  brusque  and  irregular,  but  sight  and  hearing  were  un- 
affected. On  further  destruction  the  animal  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  leaping,  flying,  marching,  or  maintaining  the  upright 
position,  which  had  been  gradually  impaired  by  the  previous 
injuries.     Placed  on   its   back   it  was  unable  to  rise.    But, 

'  On  this  ground  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  most  widely 
known  but  least  well  founded  of  all  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
cereboUuni,  viz.  that  of  (rail,  which  regards  this  organ  as  the  seat  of  the  sexual 
instinct. 

-  Rechcrchcs  Ejrp^rimcntaUs  stir  les  ProprUUs  ei  les  Fonction$  du  Systeme 
Nerveux,  1st  edit.  1824  ;  '2nd  edit.  1842. 
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Instead  of  remaining  qniet  and  still  like  pigeons  deprived 
of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  it  was  in  a  continual  state  of 
restleHsiiesa  and  agitation,  but  its  movements  were  never  firm 
or  determinate.  It  could  see  a  threntened  blow,  and  pndea-  ■ 
voured  to  avoid  it,  but  only  made  n  thousand  useless  contor- 
tions. It  made  numerous  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  its 
upright  position  when  laid  on  its  back,  but  became  exhausted 
with  its  struggles,  and  remained  as  it  was  placed.  Sensation, 
volition,  and  intelligence  were  retained,  the  possibility  of 
making  mouvnmnts  rfVo^emW'' persisted,  but  the  co-ordination 
of  these  movements  into  regular  and  determinate  movements 
of  locomotion  was  lost '  (p.  37). 

Numerous  similar  experiments  on  pigeons  and  other  birds 
gave  essentially  identical  results.  In  all  cases  lesions  of  the 
cerebellum  induced  disturbances  of  station  and  locomotion, 
varying  from  the  swaying  and  reeling  of  slight-  intoxication  to 
the  most  profoimd  and  indescribable  confusion,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted.  In  no  instance  did  sensa- 
tion or  intelligence  appear  to  be  affected ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
retention  of  these  faculties  kept  up  and  intensified  the  vain 
and  tunniltuous  struggles.  In  mammals  also  (cats,  dogs, 
moles)  Flourens  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  similar  phe- 
nomena. Slight  or  superficial  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  caused 
some  disharmony  of  movement— a  disharmony  which  became 
more  pronounced  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion — 
while  complete  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  rendered  station 
and  locomotion  altogether  impossible.  He  concluded  from  his 
facts  that  there  exists  in  the  cerebellum  a  '  propriete  qui  con- 
siste  a  cttordonncr  les  mouvements  rniiliig  par  certaines  parties 
du  systeme  nerveux  excitis  par  d'autres.' 

§  2.  Taking  the  experimental  data  alone,  apart  from 
Flourens'  interpretation  of  them,  we  find  that  they  have  been 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  all  who  have  performed  similai'  ex- 
periments on  birds  and  mammals  ;  and  we  may  take  as  an 
established  fact  that  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  in  these  animals, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  cause  disorders  of  movement 
resembling  those  of  intoxication  in  varj'ing  degree. 

In  respect  to  the  lower  vertebrates — fishes  and  frogs — the 
results  of  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  stated  somewhat 
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differently  by  diflferent  observers.  Vulpian  '  and  Philipeanx 
did  not  observe  any  appreciable  disorders  in  the  movements 
of  fishes  unless  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  were  injured, 
in  which  ease  the  phenomena  were  similar  to  those  observed 
in  birds  and  mammals.  Benzi,^  however,  found  that  lesions 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  confined  to  the  cerebelliun,  caused 
in  fishes  precisely  the  same  kind  of  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
and  locomotion  as  Flourens  described  in  birds  and  mammak. 
Dickinson  ^  also,  in  a  series  of  careful  exi>erinients,  in  which 
he  established  lesions  in  the  cerebellum  of  perch,  dace,  and 
goldfish,  found  that  in  every  instance  there  were  marked 
disorders  of  equilibrium.  The  animals  invariably  showed 
loss  of  lateral  balance,  oscillated  from  side  to  side,  or  rolled 
round  and  round  when  they  swam.  In  many  similar  experi- 
ments which  I  made  on  goldfish,  in  which  I  satisfied  myself 
by  post-mortem  examination  that  the  lesions  were  accurately 
confined  to  the  cerebellum,  I  found  that  the  animals  continued 
able  to  swim,  but  never  in  the  normal  attitude,  but  belly 
upwards,  or  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Dickinson  also  found 
that  if  only  the  medulla  and  spmal  cord  were  left  uninjured 
in  fishes  the  maintenance  of  the  erect  posture  and  locomotion 
were  impossible ;  but  if  the  cerebellum  remained  also,  they 
were  alJe  to  maintain  a  steady  though  not  always  erect  pos- 
ture, and  to  move  along  in  the  water  with  the  aid  of  the  tail 
and  trunk,  while  the  anterior  fins  remained  motionless. 

Lesions  or  removal  of  the  rudimentary  cerebellum  of  frogs 
and  toads  appear  to  cause  no  very  e^ddent  disturbances  of 
e(iuilibrium  or  locomotion.  They  continue  able  to  preserve 
their  normal  attitude  and  to  regain  it  if  they  are  forcibly 
turned  over.  They  crawl  or  leap  if  stimulated,  but  they  are 
somewhat  unsteady,  and  do  not  recover  themselves  so  readilr. 
Tortoises,  according  to  Dickinson,  exhibit  a  loss  of  actinty 
and  a  stiitedness  of  gait  after  removal  of  the  cerebellum ;  and 
snakes  show  a  loss  of  lateral  balance. 

'  Lcqons  sur  la  Vhysiohxjie  du  Systhnc  Nervcux,  18C6. 

•  '  Fiinzioni  di  Cervelletto  dei  Pesci,'  AtuuiL  Univ.di  Medicina,  vol.  clxxxr. 
18()3,  p.  -iHi). 

'  *  Functions  of  the  CorcbeUum,'  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.-Ckir,  Rcvwc, 
Oct.  I860. 
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§  3.  It  is  shown  by  tlie  foiegoiug  experiments  with  a  re- 
kable  degree  of  uniformity  in  all  classes  of  animals  that 
iclianical  lesions  of  tbe  certsbellum  induce,  in  the  first  in- 
at  least,  such  disorders  of  equilibrium  that  station  or 
somotion  becomes  diSicult  and  sometimes  altogether  impos- 
ile.     It  is  not  that  the  muscles  are  paralysed,  or  that  the 
■ordinated   movements   of    the   limhs   cannot    he    made — 
ir  these  may  he  willed  or  excited  as  before — but  they  are  no 
iRer  co-ordinated  with  those  necessary  to  tbe  normal  position 
the  l>ody  in  space,  and  hence  the  animal,  in  its  attempts  at 
lomotion,  reels,  staggers,  or  flounders  about  in  the  most 
Ipless  manner.     As  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  these 
irders,  however,  much  depends  on  the  extent  and  sudden - 
IB  of  the  lesions.     Flourens  found  that  superficial  lesions, 
even  deep  inciijions  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum, 
light  be  ultimately  recovered  from,  the  animals  regaininj; 
implete  stability  and  steadiness  m  their  movements.     After 
implete   removal  of  the   cerebellum,  however,  birds   never 
itirely  recovered,  but  manifested  the  characteristic  symptoms 
cerebellar  lesion  during  the  several  months  of  their  sur- 
ival,     Dalton  '  observed  in  a  pigeon,  in  which  he  had  de- 
royed  about  two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum,  at  the  end  of  sisteen 
bjs  only  a  general  debility  aud  slight  difficulty  in  recovering 
>elf  when  it  alighted  from   flight.     Immediately  after  the 
operation  the  characteristic  titubation  was,  however,  as  usual, 
well-marked.     In  two  others,  in  which  about  half  the  cere- 
bellum only  was  destroyed,  no  symptoms  were  clearly  evident 
after  a  similar  period  of  survival.    Waguer '  also  saw  complete 
recovery  in  a  pigeon  which  survived  twelve  weeks  after  extu-- 
pation  of  more  than  a  half  of  the  cerebellum.     But  in  those 
in  which  the  lesions  extended  into  the  corpora  deutata  com- 
plete recovery  did  not  occur.     There  was  a  tendency  to  over- 
action  of  the  extensors,  torsion  of  tbe  head  and  neck,  and 
tueral  muscular  tremors,  especially  intensified  by  disturbance 
lof   any  kind.     Weir   Mitchell'  could   only  detect  a  general 


Amtr.  Joum.  o 

'  Bech.  BUT  Ub  FoDclions  du  Cerveuu.'   TrSDE.  in  Jovm,  de  la  PhysiotogM, 

*  Artitr.  Joum.  of  the  Mtd.  Sciences,  April  19B9. 
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feebleness  and  incapacity  for  prolonged  exertion  in  a  pigeon 
which  survived  for  several  months  after  destruction  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  cerebellum. 

As  a  rule,  mammals  do  not  long  survive  extensive  mutila- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  cerebellum.  But  recently  Lueiani  * 
has  obtained  remarkable  results  in  this  respect.  One  bitch 
lived  for  eight  months  after  nearly  complete  extirpation  of 
the  cerebellum.  At  first  there  were  signs  of  inflammatory 
complications,  indicated  by  contractures  and  spasms;  but 
after  six  weeks  these  subsided,  and  the  auimal,  otherwise 
well,  exliibited  till  death  the  characteristic  unsteadiness  and 
titubation  of  *  cerebellar  ataxy.'  Notwithstanding  the  ano- 
malies  in  locomotion,  the  animal  when  thrown  into  the 
water  was  able  to  swim,  with  well  co-ordinated  movements 
of  the  limbs,  and  head  erect  like  a  normal  dog.  She  was, 
however,  unable  to  land  when  she  had  reached  the  side. 
The  animal  was  in  full  possession  of  all  its  senses,  expressed 
its  emotions  in  a  perfectly  natiural  manner,  and,  what  is  of 
interest  in  reference  to  the  phrenological  hypothesis,  mani- 
fested *heat*  at  the  usual  autimmal  period,  though  coitus 
could  not  be  effected  owing  to  the  motor  instability.  In  the 
later  months  of  life  the  animal  suffered  from  purulent  otitis, 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  affections  of  the  joints,  and  general 
malnutrition,  of  which  she  died. 

In  a  second  still  more  remarkable  case — also  a  bitch 
— the  cerebellum  was  removed  in  two  operations  eleven 
months  apart,  and  between  these  two  operations  the  sigmoid 
gyri  of  both  hemispheres  were  likewise  destroyed.  The 
animal,  having  manifested  *  heat '  and  been  impregnated 
four  months  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum, 
was  allowed  to  survive  until  she  had  whelped,  nearly  a 
year  after.  Parturition  was  quite  normal,  and  the  mater- 
nal instincts  were  exhibited  in  all  their  natural  intensity 
and   solicitude.     The  animal   was  in   excellent   health   and 

*  •  Linec  general!  della  Fisiologia  del  Cervelletto,  Prima  Memoria.*  Firenze, 
1884.  Also  an  oral  communication  to  the  Italian  Phreniatric  Society, 
September  1883,  translated  by  Workman  in  the  Alieniiit  and  Neurologist  for 
July  1885.  This  memoir  contains  facts  of  a  later  date  than  those  recorded  in 
Luciani's  '  Prima  Memoria.' 
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patritiou — unlike  the  first — ami  bad  increased  in  weight. 
I  killed  by  chloroform,  and  the  brain  esaramed  by  ii 
nmittee  to  whom  she  was  entrusted.  Only  a  small  frag- 
jnent  of  the  riRht  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  existed,  and  the 
moid  pj-ri  had  been  destroyed  in  both  hemispheres. 
In  this  animal  there  were  few,  if  any,  signs  of  inflammatory 
Iptnplications,  and  no  metastatic  abscesses.  Bnt,  unlike  the 
st,  which  was  able  to  stand  and  walk,  though  unsteadily, 
1  animal  was  never  able  to  stand  erect  or  to  walk,  and 
tonld  only  move  from  place  to  place  by  butting  forward  and 
weeding  by  the  force  of  her  falls.  The  heafl  also  was 
lubject  to  continual  oscillations  when  she  tried  to  month 
nything.  Though  nnable  to  stand  up  or  to  walk,  she  was 
hie  to  swim,  with  however  some  tendency  to  inclination  to 
me  side.  Except  for  the  disorders  of  station  and  locomotion 
the  animal  exhibited  no  other  anomaly. 

These  two  experiments  prove  satisfactorily  that  destruction 
of  the  cerebellum  in  the  lower  mammals  is  followed  by  long- 
continued  if  not  permanent  disorders  of  equilibrium.  But 
the  records  of  cerebellar  disease  in  man  are  of  a  most  con- 
flicting character  in  respect  to  this  question,  and  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  harmonise  them  with  each  other  or  with  the  estab- 
lished facts  of  experimental  physiology. 

5  4.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  cerebellar  disease 
in  man,  apart  from  indirect  compheations,  is  an  uncertain  or 
reeling  gait,  like  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  But  this 
symptom,  though  general  and  pathognomonic,  has  not  always 
been  obvious,  though,  as  has  been  proved  by  post-mortem 
examination,  disease  of  considerable  extent  has  existed  in 
the  cerebellum  during  hfe.  Unless  the  disease  has  been  of  n 
sudden  character  none  of  the  violent  and  tumultuous  disorders 
which  characterise  the  abrupt  lesions  of  physiological  experi- 
ment have  been  met  with,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  in  the  lower  animals 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  And  we  should  also  be  prepared  to 
find  that  limited  lesions  might  run  their  coiu-se  without 
manifest  syroptomB,  inasmuch  as  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals  show  that  under  such  conditions  there  may  be  no 
appreciable  disturbances  of  equilibrium  after  a  time.     And, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
comparatively  Hmited  extent,  or  confined  to  one  lol>e  of  the 
cerol>ellum,  that  there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  eharacterigtic 
8ymi)toms.  But  when  the  whole  cerebellum  has  been  involied 
by  disease,  or  has  been  found  greatly  or  completely  atrophied, 
careful  observation  has  never  failed  to  discover  a  greater  or 
less  decree  of  awkwardness  of  movement  and  instability  of 
equilibrium.  Many  of  the  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum 
on  record  have  been  found  in  imbeciles,  but  it  is  clear  from 
otber  evidence  that  the  imbecility  or  impaired  intelligence  fc 
only  a  symptom  of  cerebral  defect  coincident  with  that  which 
has  led  to  the  cerebellar  atrophy. 

The  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Alexandrine  Labrosse, 
reported  l)y  Combette.'  This  p;irl  lived  to  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  it  was  found  after  death  that  the  cerebellum  vas 
entirely  atrophied,  its  place  l)eing  occupied  by  a  cyst  contain- 
ing serum,  riiysically  she  was  well  develoi>ed  for  her  age, 
but  she  was  five  years  of  age  l>efore  she  was  able  to  stand; 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  she  was  very  insecure  on  her  legs,  and 
often  fell.  Her  intelligence  was  defective  and  her  articulation 
indistinct,  l)ut  all  her  sensory  faculties  were  normal-* 

'   Heine  MtklicdU,  tome  ii.  1831. 

^  The  brain  has  been  tUnired  by  Cruveilhier,  Liv.  XV.,  Plate  V.  An  almost 
equally  remarkable  brain  has  been  recently  submitted  to  me  for  examination  br 
Drs.  Khuttlcworth  and  Taylor,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster.  It  waj 
that  of  a  Kirl  who  died  of  phthisis  at  the  afi^e  of  fifteen.  She  was  under  oba«r- 
vution  in  the  asylum  from  December  1882  to  March  1884,  but  nothing  was 
a>ceitained  rcfspectinj^  her  early  life.  She  was  somewhat  weak  in  intellect, 
bit  not  to  any  groat  extent,  and  had  the  narrow  palate  of  the  imbecile.  Owing 
to  this  her  articulation  was  somewhat  indistinct.  No  deficiency  existed  %& 
rej^ards  her  sensory  faculties,  general  or  si>ecial,  and  the  only  ]>eculiarity 
observable  in  her  motor  powers  was  a  general  muscular  weakness  and  tremor 
of  the  hands  when  she  was  usinj;  them,  but  this  was  attributed  to  the  debility 
associated  with  her  phthisical  condition.  But  she  could  walk  well  and  steadily, 
though  she  was  never  known  to  run. 

After  death  no  abnormality  could  be  detected  in  the  cerebrum,  which  was 
well  developed  (the  whole  brain  weighing  42  ozs.),  but  the  cerebellum  was  of 
the  most  diminutive  character.  The  left  lobe  was  a  mere  papilla,  the  vermiform 
])roce8S  a  minute  nodule  obscurely  marked  with  laminw  ;  while  the  riglit  lobe, 
which  constituted  the  main  portion,  was  only  half  a  square  inch  in  superficial 
area  and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  base.  This  LiUiputitn 
lobule  had,  however,  the  nonnal  laminated  appearance  and  structure. 

The  pons  was  indicated  by  only  a  few  transverse  fibres,  which  barely  con- 
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I.  It  is  evident  from  tbis  and  similar  cases  that,  tliough 
rebellitr  disease  in  man  is  frequently  associated  with  simitar 
nptoms  to  those  which  result  from  experimental  lesions 
I  the  lower  animals,  yet  the  organ  may  be  almost  entirely 
atc-d  without  any  more  ob\ious  symptoms  than  a 
reat^r  or  less  degree  of  unsteadiness  of  movement  or  insta- 
Jity  of  equilibrium.  If  the  cerebellum  were  indispensable, 
K)rdinR  to  the  doctrines  of  Flourens,  for  the  co-ordhiation 
f  movements,  it  would  he  impossible  to  harmonise  the  actual 
sets  of  clinical  observation  with  an  hypothesis  so  formulated. 
W  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  Alexandrine  Labrosse 
I  walk  at  all  if  the  co-ordinated  movements  of  locomotion 
>re  dependent  on  the  cerebellum.  Nor  could  Luciani's  dofis 
Wive  been  able  to  swim.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  cerebellum 
I  an  organ  of  equilibration  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  all 
[nptoms,  acute  and  chronic,  into  harmony  with  this  liypo- 
feesis. 

Owing  to  the  gratlunl  subsidence,  and  in  many  cases  ap- 

.  parently  complete  cessation,  of  the  symptoms  resulting  in  the 

lirst  instance   from   lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  it  has  been 


1^ 


cealed  the  pyramidal  trscts  in  their  conrse  from  the  foot  of  the  cerebral 
pedunolea.  The  corpora  quodrigemina  had  a  normal  site  and  appearance. 
The  olivary  bodies  ot  the  medulla  oblongata  were  only  obscurely  indicated. 
With  the  exception  ot  the  cerebellum  and  its  peJitncleB,  which  were  reduci^J  to 
insignificant  dimeasiong,  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  all  the  cranial  nerves  were 
perfect]]'  Doimal  in  app««Tance. 
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iirgued  by  Brown- Sequard '  that  the  phenomena  are  merely 
the  expression  of  irritation  of  nerve  centres  or  structures,  and 
of  no  more  si)ecific  relation  to  the  cerebellum  as  such  than, 
e.fj,,  the  convulsions  or  other  nervous  symptoms  which  may  he 
excited  by  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
iniporttmce  to  distinguish  l)etween  the  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  artificial  lesions  or  diseased  conditions,  and  Brown- 
Kecjuard  truly  observes  that  the  frequent  neglect  of  this  capital 
distinction  has  done  much  to  propagate  erroneous  notious  in 
cerebral  physiology.  But  that  the  discurbauces  arising  from 
lesions  of  the  cerebellum  are  onlv  due  to  mechanical  or  in- 
direct  irritation  of  neighbouring  or  subjacent  tracts  or  centres, 
is  clearly  disj^roved  by  the  fact  that  precisely  identical  results 
anj  obtained  by  methods  which  cause  no  mechanical  disturb- 
ance, such  as  freezing  by  ether  sjiray,  or  destruction  of  the 
cortex  by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery. 

But  though  the  strictly  localised  influence  of  the  lesion  is 
maintained  by  Vulpian  and  "Weir  Mitchell,  against  the  \-ague 
indeterminate  disturbance  theory  of  Brown- Sequard,  both 
these  physiologists  attribute  the  phenomena  to  irritation 
ratlu*r  than  destruction  of  the  cerebellar  tissue ;  and  this 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  gi-adual  sul)sidence  or  ultimate 
complete  disai)pearanee  of  the  in'imary  symx)toms.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  even  if  the 
{issiimplion  were  at  all  well  justified,  that  the  lesions  in  ques- 
tion were  of  an  irritative  nature.  But  that  this  is  not  so  is 
apparent  from  other  considerations.  To  ascribe  the  effects  of 
meehtuiical  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  such  as  cutting,  tearing, 
v^c.  to  irritation  is  to  imply  that  the  cerebellum  is  mechani- 
callv  excitable.  But  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  clearlv  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  very  act  of  such  mechanical  injury 
no  sign  whatever  is  manifested  even  in  animals  which  have 
not  been  narcotised. 

AVhen  a  nerve,  which  is  mechanically  excitable,  is  cut  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  there  is  at  the  moment  of  section  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  it  supplies.  But  beyond  the 
momentary  contraction  there  is  no  fui-ther  sign  of  irritation. 
The  subsequent  phenomena  are  those  only  of  paralysis  or  loss 

'  Journal  de  la  Physiologic^  tome  v.  1862,  and  elsewhere. 
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clion.    It  is  only  on  the  setting  in  of  active  inflammatory 

roctiHses,   after   many  hours,  that   the   severed   ueive  may 

•ain  become  irritated  and  excite  muscular  apasms.     No  such 

Sequence  occurs  from   mechanical  injury  of  the  eerehellum. 

t  the  moment  of  infliction  there  is  absolutely  no  sign  what- 

prer,    and   the   greatest  violence  of  the   motor   disorders   ia 

liihited  long  before  any  inflammatory  complicatioua  can 

y  occur,  and,  if  the  lesion  is  established  antiaepticftlly, 

t  any  inflammatory  complication  whatever. 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  actual  cautery. 

!  application  of  the  heated  iron  at  once  carbonises  the 

ues.     Neither  in  the  case  of  the  cerebrum  nor  of  the  cere- 

wllum  is  there  the  slightest  sign  of  irritation,  hut  if  the  motor 

>eutres  of  the  cerebrum  have  been  so  treated,  there  is  at  once 

Pparalysis  on  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 

l>ellnra  has  been  destroyed,  the  characteristic  disturbances  of 

equilibrium.     If  in  the  one  case — and  this  will  be  abundantly 

proved— we  have  the  phenomena  of  a  destructive  lesion,  we 

have  them  as  clearly  in  the  other.     If  there  is  one  method 

par  fsa'Uence  of  lowering  and  temporarily  annihilating  the 

function  of  any  living  tissue,  one  would  regard  freezing  as 

such.     And  yet  Weir  Mitchell,  who  has  frozen  the  cerebellum 

of  pigeons,  and  observed  all  the  eS'ects  descrilied  by  Flourens 

in  consequence,  endeavours  to  find  in  the  congested  state  of 

Libe  vessels,  which  results  from  the  &eezing,  a  cause  of  the 

rritation  which  he,  on  other  giounds,  but  unnecessarily  and, 

\  my  opinion,  erroneously,  assumes  to  be  at  work. 

1  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  irritative  and  destructive 

s  are  both  capable  of  inducing  disturbances  of  equilibrium, 

Kftcd  that  the  phenomena  are  quite  opposed   to  each  other. 

iWithont,  however,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  differentiate 

llwtween  irritative  and  destructive  lesions,  we  may  regard  it  as 

I  sufficiently  well  established  that  disorders  of  equilibrium  result 

from  cerebellar  lesions  as  such,  apart  from  indirect  injuiy  to 

neighbouring  structures. 

§  a.  Whether  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  vary  with 
the  position  and  extent  of  the  cerebellar  lesion  is  a  question  of 
great  imijortance,  but  one  not  easy  to  determine  accurately. 
Owing  to  the  numerous  difficulties  in  eiperimentation  which 
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have  to  be  encountered,  the  results  are  not  free  from  disere- 
paney.  It  would  seein  that  when  the  cerebellum  is  divided 
exactly  in  the  median  line  in  an  antero-poaterior  direction,  w 
legions  established  as  nearly  as  possible  symmetrically  on  both 
Hides,  the  disorders  of  etiuUibrium  are  comparatively  sli^ 
When  the  Icfiions,  however,  are  unsymmetrical  or  imilatenl, 
the  disorders  of  equilibrium  are  more  manifest,  aud  they  tut 
in  charat'ter  aceordinR  to  the  position  of  the  lesion. 

It  is  stated  by  Flourens  and  Benzi '  that  lesions  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  cause  a  tendency  to  faU  for- 
ward, niid  ne%'er  backwards ;  while  lesions  of  tbe  centre  and 
l)osterior  region  cause  tbe  heatl  to  be  drawn  backwards,  and  a 


Conilitllmn  of  Slonker- 


coutiiiual  tendency  to  ftill  supine.  This  tendency  to  fall  back- 
wards, from  U'siou  of  the  posterior  pait  of  the  middle  lobe,  is 
well  exemplilied  by  tlie  facts  of  the  folloning  experiment  on  a 
monkey.  The  eeri'liellura  was  exposed  by  a  trephine  opening 
over  tlie  torculnr  Hciophili,  and  the  membraneB  carefully 
<livided  without  laceration  of  the  venous  sinuses.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  median  lobe  (decHve  monticuli,  fig.  52}  was 
cauterised  with  a  red-hot  wire. 

Immediately  on  the  operation  the  animal's  bead  was 
drawn  back  in  tonic  spasm.  This  lasted  only  a  few  seconds, 
and  the  auimiU,  on  recovering  from  the  narcotic  atupor,  on 
attempting  to  stand,  fell  supine.  It  could  sit  up  holding  on 
to  some  8upi>ort  with  its  hands,  but  on  letting  go  tended  con- 

'  Annali  UnUtrsalidi  Hidieina,  vol.  oliuvii.  1804. 
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ntly  to  fall,  and  frequently  did  fall  on  its  back.  WTien  it 
,  to  run,  it  always  tended  to  stagger  or  fall  backwards, 
ilis  tendency  to  fall  backwards  lasted  during  the  day  of  the 
aration  and  nearly  the  wholo  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
loroformed  to  death  in  order  that  the  exact  poaitioii  and 
tent  of  the  lesion  might  be  examined.  It  was  found  pnit 
vrlfin  that  the  lesion  was  accurately  circumscribed  to  the 
wterior  jmrt  of  the  median  lobe,  the  cortex  of  which  was 
tttroyed  over  a  Biaall  circular  area  (see  fig.  62).  No  other 
tioii  existed  in  the  cereliellum  or  other  part  of  the  brain. 

When  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  injured, 
:  the  middle  peduncle  diviiled,  equilibrium  is  overthrown 
terally,  and  the  animal  rotates  on  its  longitudinal  axis. 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  dii'ection  of  the 
iotation  after  such  injuries,  but  it  was  found  by  Magendie — 
ltd  his  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  fienzi,  Schitf,  and 
jiy  other  physiologists — that  division  of  the  middle  peduncle 
Ifttised  the  animal  to  revolve  on  its  axis  with  incredible  rapidity 
wards  the  side  of  section.  Thus  if  tlie  left  [Jeduncle  were 
lot,  the  animal  turned  over  aud  over  from  right  to  left. 
iLnimals  so  operated  on  when  2>liiced  among  straw  turned  so 
Bcefisnntly  as  to  coil  themselves  up  in  the  straw  hke  bottles 
icked  fur  transit. 
^^'hen  the  rotation  is  about  to  occur  there  is  usually  ob- 
serveil  a  very  remarkable  torsion  or  spiral  twisting  of  the 
head  and  trunk,  which  seems  to  carry  the  animal  irresistibly 
round  on  its  longitudinal  axis.  Thus  on  division  of  the  left 
pi-duncle  the  head  twists  backwards  and  to  the  right,  the  left 
side  of  the  face  looks  downwards,  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
spine  tends  to  ihe  left  and  downwards,  so  that  the  thorax  aud 
the  fore  hmhs  are  directed  upwards  into  the  air.  The  result 
of  this  is  to  cause  the  animal  to  roll  round  from  right  to  left.. 
This  rotation  is  associated  with  a  peculiar  deviation  of  the 
optic  axes.  The  eye  on  the  side  of  section  looks  down- 
wards and  inwards,  while  the  eye  of  the  sound  side  looks  up- 
wards and  backwards.  The  upward  and  backward  direction  of 
the  right  eye  coincides  with  the  torsion  of  the  neck  backwards 
and  to  the  right,  which  with  the  torsion  of  the  spine  above 
ilescribed  results  in  the  rotation  of  the  whole  body  to  the  left. 
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Tins,  however,  is  to  he  understood  of  an  animal  snpport^d 
on  four  limbs  with  the  vertebral  axis  parallel  to  the  ground, 
as  in  rabbits.  The  same  animal  if  pivoted  on  its  hind  limbs 
would  then  be  seen  to  spin  on  a  vertical  axis^  and,  viewed  from 
the  front,  would  seem  to  revolve  from  left  to  right.  We  should 
therefore  expect  that  in  man,  in  whom  the  body  axis  is  verti- 
cal, the  same  lesion  which  causes  a  quadruped  to  roll  round 
and  round  towards  the  left  would  cause  an  apparent  spinning 
round  from  left  to  right.  If  the  individual  were  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  position  of  the  quadruped  the  same  im2>ulf!e 
which  causes  the  rotation  on  a  vertical  axis  from  left  to  nght 
would  cause  the  body  to  roll  towards  the  left  side.  This 
apparent  difference  in  cases  which  are  really  identical  may 
perhaps  serve  to  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  which 
exist  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  equilibrium  is  over- 
thrown after  lesions  of  the  lateral  lobe. 

We  may  assume  section  of  the  middle  peduncle  to  be 
equivalent  to  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  lateral  lobe,  and 
the  effects  are  in  reality  identical,  as  has  been  found  by  Hitzig. 
Hitzig  found  that  when  the  lateral  lobe  was  very  extensively 
injured,  the  animals  rolled  over  and  over  to  the  side  of  lesion 
with  as  great  force  as  in  ]\Iagendie*s  experiment  on  the  peduncle 
itself. 

But  other  experimenters  have  not  always  observed  rota- 
tion towards  the  side  of  lesion.  Much  appears  to  depend  on 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  lesion.  If  the  lesion  affects 
the  whole  of  the  lobe,  the  tendency  is  to  roll  over  towards  the 
affected  side,  i.e.  to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis  towards  the 
sound  side.  If  the  lesion  is  less  extensive,  the  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  may  not  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  rotation,  and 
the  animal  may  fall  towards  the  opposite  side. 

Thus  I  exposed  the  left  lateral  lobe  of  the  eerel>ellimi  in  a 
monkey,  and  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery  destroyed  the 
surface  of  the  posterior  superior  lobule  (fig.  58),  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  lesion,  as  was  ascertained  by  post- 
mortem examination,  being  localised  exactly  in  this  region. 
At  lirst  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  was  very  great,  the 
animal  tending  to  fall  backwards  and  to  the  right ;  but  this 
movement  was  sometimes  so  strong,  and  combined  with  spinal 
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lOtation,  as  to  cause  the  aiiimal  to  roll  over  on  its  kft  side. 

1  repeated  examination  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 

t  found  that  the  tendency  to  fall  backward  and  to  the  right 

tontinned  whenever   the   animal  attempted  to  move.     This 

Bperimeut,  therefore,  sliows  that  a  lesion  -which  may  canse 

b  tendency  to  roll  towards  the  same  side  may  in  a  less  degi-ee 

teuse  a  tendency  to  fall  backwards  and  to  the  opposite  side, 

§  7.  Though  the  cerebellum,  like  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 

)es  not  respond  to  mechanical  irritation,  I  found  that  the 

bpplication  of  the  induced  current  to  the  cortex  of  the  cere- 

ftllmn  in  rabbits,  after  the  manner  employed  in  the  investi- 


gation of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (see  Chapter  MI.),  caused  a 
remarkable  series  of  ocular  combined  with  other  movementa, 
varying  according  to  the  point  stimulated.  Subsequent 
Biniilar  experiments  on  monkeys  and  other  animals  induced 
similar  phenomena ;  and  though  many  experiments  were  un- 
successful, owing  to  the  gi-eat  mortality  attending  the  opera- 
tions, 1  succeeded  ill  obtaining  a  comparative  series  of  obser- 
vations in  a  considerable  nuruher.  The  results  are  such  as 
to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  oculai"  movements  to  those 
necessary  for  the  adjustment  of  the  equUibrium  generally. 

Eketmatitm  of  the  CcrebeUnm  of  Monkeys. 

The  cerebellum  in  the  monkey  is  so  overlapped  by  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  that  it  is  impossible  to  expose  it  com- 
pletely in  any  one  case  for  e.\perimentation.     The  following 
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results  have  been  obtained  from  experiments,  more  or  less 
successful,  on  twelve  moiikeye,  tbougb  only  partial  exploration 
could  1)6  made  in  some  of  tbem.  Tbe  parts  most  accessible 
are  the  vermiform  process  and  the  superior  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  lateral  lobes,  though  occasionally  other  regiom 
were  reached,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  description. 

1.  Pyramid  of  tbe  Median  Lobe  (Pyramis  Vermis)  tfg. 
54,  I). — Both  eyes  turn  to  the  h-ft  or  right  in  a  horizontal  plant , 
according  as  tbe  electrodes  are  applied  to  the  left  or  rightside 
of  this  part  throu};bout  its  whole  extent. 

2.  Upper  Yeriiiifurin  Process — posterior  extremity  (Dedire 
Monticuli)   (fig.  54,   2). — lloth  eyes  move  ttraigUt  dowtiirardi. 


whtn  the  electrodes  are  applied  directly  on  the  middle  of  this 
prominence. 

(I,  Declive  ifontieuli  (left  side)  (fig.  54,  a). — Both  eyes  more 
doirnimrd  iind  to  the  h-jl. 

h.  Declive  Monticuli  (right  aide)  (fig.  54,  6). — Both  eya 
more  iloirnwnrd  and  to  the  riijht. 

3.  Upper  Vermiform  Process— anterior  extremity  (Monti- 
cuius  cerebolli)  (tig.  54,  3). 

(1.  iliddle  line. — Both  eyes  move  directly  upwards. 

b.  Left  side. — Both  eyes  move  diayonally  upwards  and  to 
the  h-ft  {no  rotatiort). 

c.  liiglit  side.  Both  eyes  move  diagonally  upwards  and  to 
the  rt'jht  {no  rotation). 
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4.  Lateral  Lobe — Semilunar  lobule  (fig.  54,  4). 
Left  side. — Both  fj/cs  move  uptvard  ami  rotate  to  the  left. 
Bight  side. — Both  eijrs  move  upn-anl  and  rotate  to  the  right. 
Tbese  results  were  obtained  by  frequent  experiments  iu 
s  part,  and  witli  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity,  there 
rang  apparently  no  further  differentiation  of  si>eeial  cc-ulree 
1  the  jwHterior  aspect  of  the  lateral  lobe. 
Flocculus  (fig.  55,  5). 

1  have  only  on  two  oocasions  been  able  to  place  the  elec- 
xles  Huccesafully,  and  without  complication,  on  this  region. 
U>tk  ei/es  rotate  on  their  imteru-poslcrujr  ii.res. 

The  vertical  meridians  remained  pai-allel,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity moving  sometimes  with,  and  sometimea  contrary  to, 
the  hands  of  t;Jie  clock,  according  as  the  electrodes  were  sliifted 
to  different  parts  of  the  floccular  region  ;  but  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  electrodes  in  each  case  could  not  be  accurately 
made  out. 

§  H.  Besides  these  ocular  movements,  certain  movements 
of  the  bend  and  limbs  were  likewise  produced. 

In  some  of  my  experiments,  in  which  the  bead  was  main- 
tained in  a  tixed  [Kisition,  so  that  the  eyes  might  be  watched 
conveniently — a  method  which  I  bad  adopted  in  my  esperi- 
mt-nts  on  rabbits — only  movements  of  the  eyes  and  limbs,  if 
any,  could  be  noted  ;  but  when  the  head  was  allowed  free  play 
I  found  that  the  movements  of  the  eyes  coincided  with  move- 
ments of  the  bead. 

Thus,  on  irritation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe 
(monticulus),  when  the  eyes  moved  upward  the  bead  was 
thrown  back.  0eca.8ionally  a  tendency  to  extension  of  the 
legs  was  observed,  and  some  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
arms,  the  extent  and  character  of  which  could  not  be  eatisfac- 
torily  defined. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  backward  extension  of  the  bend 
and  limlw  was  in  reality  due  to  conduction  of  the  current 
to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  irritation  of  which  causes  this 
effect  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  but  that  this  is  not  so  is 
I  proved  by  the  fact  that  irritation,  conducted  or  directly  applied 
Vio  the  testes,  invariably  excites  a  sudden  bark  or  howl.  This 
■I  have  occasionally  observed  when,  on  irritating  the  anterior 
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part  of  the  cerebellum,  I  had  accidentally  approached  too  near 
the  testes.  This  sudden  outcry  is  a  good  test  of  the  localisa- 
tion or  not  of  the  irritation  on  the  cerebellum  itself.  Hence, 
in  the  absence  of  such  manifestation,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
the  throwm<?  back  the  head,  and  the  upward  movement  of  the 
eyeballs,  is  the  distinct  result  of  irritation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  itself,  apart  from  conduction. 

The  downward  movement  of  the  eyes,  which  residts  from 
irritation  of  the  posterior  part,  or  declivity,  of  the  upper  vermi- 
form process,  is  associated  with  a  forward  or  downward  move- 
ment of  the  head.  The  upward  and  outward  (to  the  left  or 
right)  movement  of  the  eyes  resulting  from  irritation  of  the 
posterior-superior  lobes  is  accompanied  with  a  backward  and 
upward  movement  of  the  head,  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  cerebellum  is  stimulated. 

With  these  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  there  are 
generally  associated  some  movements  of  the  limbs  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body,  ejj.  on  the  left  side  when  the  left  half  of  ihe 
cerebellum  is  irritated ;  but  their  exact  character  or  extent 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define,  owing  to  their  sudden  and 
spasmodic  character. 

Along  with  these  effects  the  pupils  were  observed  to  become 
contracted  on  irritating  the  cerel)ellum.  The  contraction  of 
the  pupil  is  specially  marked  on  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  and 
I  have  observed  the  pupil,  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
half  of  the  cerebellum  exposed,  remain  contracted  after  the 
irritation  by  the  electric  current  had  been  suspended  for  some 
time. 

I  have  never  observed  any  vomiting  or  sign  of  excitement 
of  the  generative  organs  in  any  of  the  animals  experimented  on, 
though  I  have  specially  directed  my  attention  to  these  points. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  in  reference  to  electrical  irritation  of 
the  cerebellum,  that  occasionally  stimulation  is  absolutely 
without  effect  at  first,  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  time 
the  phenomena  follow  with  great  precision.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself,  with  resi^ect  to  these  variations,  as  to 
whether  they  depend  on  degrees  of  anaesthesia,  or  state  of 
shock  or  not.  From  whatever  cause,  the  excitability  of  the 
cerebellum  is  subject  to  variations  which  render  the  investi- 
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gation  troublesome,  and,  unless  siitBcient  care  is  taken,  may 

■easily  lead  to  apparently  contradictory  results.     Frequently 

after  the  application  of  the  electrodes,  a  condition  of  nystagmus 

omes  on  and  lasts  for  some  time,  so  that  unless  due  time  is 

Jlowed   for  the  subaidejice  of  this  irritation  the  results  of 

.pplying  the  electrodes  to  another  part  become  so  confused 

■with  the  effects  of  the  preceding  that  analysis  is  impossible. 

The  results  above  described  are  those  which  I  have  obtained 

after  careful  repetition  on  different  animals,  and  with  due 

regard  to  those  precautions  which  I  have  indicated  as  being 

'Deceasarv. 


rp. 


M 


Tin.  ST.— AntBriot  Mpect  of 
CecfMlum  of  RubMt.     E 


$  9.  Electrisation  of  the  Cerehdlitvt  o/Jiahhits, 

'  following  resnlts  were  detailed  in  the  '  West  Biding 
1  Reports,'  vol.  iii.  1873. 

;  cerebellum  of  the  rabbit  ia  divided  into  a  number  of 
,  more  distinctly  differentiated  from  each  other  than  in 
B  of  the  monkey  and  other  higher  animals,  I  do  not 
I  homologieat  nomenclature,  but  simply  describe  the 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  electrodes,  as  iudi- 
1  the  accompanying  figures  (figs.  56  and  57). 
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Median  Lobe. 

Upper  part  (l).—Both  eyes  move  to  the  right  in  a  horizontal 
2)1(1  ne. 

Middle  part  (2).—  ]  Both  eyes  move  to  the  left  in  a  horizontal 

Lower  part  (3). — )    plane. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  various  divi- 
sions  of  the  middle  lobe  differ  in  action  as  regards  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  eyes.  There  is,  however,  no  diflferentiation 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  braiii  of  the  monkey,  the 
movement  to  the  right  or  left  depending  on  whether  the  elec- 
trodes were  applied  to  the  right  or  left  side.  I  have  not  again 
verified  these  results  on  the  rabbit,  nnd  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  differences  may  be  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  position  of  the  electrodes  as  regards  the  middle 
line,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  has  been  more  parii- 
cuhirly  l)rought  out  in  subsequent  experiments.  The  essential 
fact,  however,  is  the  p)ane  of  the  ocular  movements. 

Lateral  Lobe. — Left  side. 

Upper  Lobule  (4). —  Upwards  vith  inward  rotation  of  M 
eye  ;  (h^nn  wards  with  (mtirard  rotation  of  right  eye. 

Middle  Lobule  (5). —  Upwards  and  rotation  outwards  of  left 
eye  ;  downwards  and  rotation  inwards  of  right  eye. 

Lower  Lobule  (C). — Both  eyes  rotate  to  the  right  on  their 
antt'ro'jKtsterior  a.res. 

Anterior  Lower  Lobule  (7). — Apparently  the  reverse  rota- 
tion to  that  described  under  (()).     (One  observation  only.) 

(8). — Anterior  part  of  the  Cerebellum.  (Position  not  exactly 
defined.)  (One  observation  only.)  Both  eyes  moved  upicardi, 
and  then  oscillated  upwards  and  downwards. 

Besides  these  ocular  movements,  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs 
and  increased  convexity  of  the  cornea  were  noted,  and  also 
some  dilatation  of  the  nostrils. 

Another  recent  experiment,  without  attempt  at  definite 
localisation,  confirmed  the  fact  of  ocular  movements,  aiid 
also  showed  that  movements  of  the  limbs  occurred  on  the 
same  side  as  irritation.  Twitching  of  the  ears  was  also 
observed  to  occur  during  stimulation. 

The  general  fact  of  movements  of  the  eyes,  limbs,  nostrils, 
and  ears  was  also  noted  in  some  experiments  on  the  cere* 
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liun  of  rata.     Localisation  esperimenta  were  not,  however, 

rie<l  out  on  these  animale. 

I  have  also  instituted  experiments  on  the  cerebellum  of  the 
Rt  and  dog  ;  several  unsaccessfuilj,  hut  in  a  few  witli  a  e 

■ah!e  degree  of  auccess  aa  regards  the  extent  of  exploration 
|Dd  deHniteness  of  the  results. 

§  10.  ElMtritation  of  tlie  Cerebdliiiii  uf  Dogs. 

Median  Lobe. 

1.  Pyramid  {fig.  58,  i). 

(1.  Left  side.— Bo(/i  eyes  more  to  the  left. 

i.  Right  side. — Both  eyvs  inoce  to  the  ri-jht. 


I 

I 


W6%*.^ 


"W^ 


-mitonn  procM.  3.  on 


IsottbB  luenl 


Upper  Vermiform  Prnecsx. 

2.  Posterior  Extremity  (declive)  (fig.  58,  2), 

a.  Middle. — Both  eyes  move  downwards. 

b.  Left  side. — Both  eyes  move  downwards  nnd  to  the  lift. 

c.  Bight  side. — Both  eyes  move  downwards  and  to  the  right. 

3.  iMteral  Lobe. 

4.  Pofltero-superior  Lohule  (right)   (fig.  58,  i).     Both  eyes 
move  upwards  and  to  the  right,  rotating  on  their  nxeg. 

This  movement  resulted  from  u-ritation  applied  to  various 
pointa  on  this  lobe. 

5.  Floccular  Region  (right)  (fig.  59,  fl). 

Rotation  of  the  eyeballs  on  thfir  antero-posterior  axes,  some- 
^mes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  according  to  the 
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application  of  the  electrodes  on  rarioafl  points  in  thb  re^ 
but  the  Eituation  could  not  be  determined  with  accoracv. 

In  the  dog,  also,  I  have  observed  movenients  of  the  linlM, 
nostrils,  and  ears  during  irritation  of  the  cerebellum.  Oving 
to  the  head  being  fixed,  moTements,  if  any,  which  ini^t  be 
caused  were  rendered  impoBsible. 

Experiments  on  the  cerebellum  of  the  cat  led  to  essential); 
the  same  results  from  stimulation  of  corresponding  regions,u 
will  be  seen  by  the  following : — 

Electrigatiott  of  the  Cerebellum  of  Catt, 

Median  Lobe. 

1.  Pyramid  (here  curved  in  the  form  of  an  S)  (fig.  60, 
1  a,  1  I). 

It.  Itifiht  curve. — liiitli  ei/en  more  to  the  right, 
h.  Left  curve. — Both  eyes  more  to  the  left. 


Fin.  «'i.-C™-l'Pl1mnnfCul,rH»t'Tn^iI*rlnr       Fin.   ti.—Jxtt  rit]t   of    OrtbcllBni  d  (it 
liil*.    i  Hi'  '  ' 
MllicTior  Jul 

2,  rpper  Vermiform  Process. 
Posterior  Extremity  (declive)  (fig.  60,  2). 
,(.  Jliddlo, — Both  eyes  more  doiintrardt. 

h.  Left  side. — Both  eyes  more  dourntcardg  and  to  the  left. 
c.  Itight  side. — Both  eyes  move  downwards  and  to  the  right. 
Lateral  Lobe  (fig.  CO,  i). 

3.  Postero-Kiipfrior  Lobule — various  points. 
Left. — Both  eyes  more  upward  and  to  the  left. 
Right. — Both  eyes  more  upward  and  to  the  right, 
Ijesides  these  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  it  was  observed 
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fthat  on  irritation  of  the  left  side  of  the  cerebellum  thfl  left 
Jtupil  became  contracted,  and  the  left  limba  were  thrown  into 
iction.     Movements  of  the  head,  if  any,  were  not  noted. 

Both  in  the  cat  and  dog  the  cfrebellum  is  difficnlt  to 
!e&cb,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  large  venous  sinuses, 
[reat  and  often  fatal  htemorrhage  results  from  attempts  nt 
OUplete  exposure ;  hence,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
rustworthy  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  irritation  of  other 
regions. 

These  results,  thongh  incomplete,  serve  more  particularly 
0  indicate  the  homology  of  function  between  the  cerebellum 
t  the  cat  and  dog  and  that  of  the  monkey  and  rabbit,  which 
irere  more  fully  and  more  frequently  explored. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  some  experiments  wore 
iwle  on  the  cerebellum  of  pigeons  and  fishes  (earp). 


§  11.  ElectHsation  of  the  Cerebellum  of  Pigeons  (fig.  C2,  c). 

Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  of  pigeons  causes  no  move- 
ments of  the  eyeballs,  but,  according  as  the  electrodes  are 
applied  to  the  right  or  left  side,  the  head  is  jerked  backwards 
and  to  the  same  side,  and  frennently  the  wing  of  the  same 
side  is  flapped  and  the  leg  drawn  up. 


Elfctrisation  of  the  Cfrehelliivi  o/  Fishes  {Carp)  { 


:■  63,  c). 


Irritation  of  the  right  side  causes  the  eye  on  the  same  side 
to  be  jerked  forwards,  the  tail  to  be  bent  to  the  right,  and  the 
fina  spread  out.  Irritation  of  the  left  side  causes  exactly  the 
same  manifestations  on  the  left  side,  while  irritation  on  the 
^.middle  of  the  cerebellum  causes  the  eyes  to  be  jerked  for- 
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wards,  the  tail  to  be  bent  up  towards  the  head,  and  the  fins 
to  be  spread  out— a  state  of  opisthotonus. 

§  12.  The  experiments  on  the  cerebellum  of  mammals  re- 
ceive a  remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  confer  an  important 
significance  on,  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  in  man 
when  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  transversely  through  the 
skull  in  the  cerebellar  region.  These  phenomena  were  first 
described  by  Purkmje,*  and  more  recently  they  have  been 
very  fully  investigated  by  Hitzig.*  When  a  galvanic  current 
of  moderate  intensity  is  passed  through  the  head  by  placing 
the  poles  of  the  battery  in  the  mastoid  fossse  just  behind  the 
ears,  the  individual  experiences  a  feeling  of  vertigo,  in  which 
the  relation  of  his  boily  to  surrounding  objects  seems  to  be, 
or  is,  actually  disturbed ;  or  external  objects  seem  to  alter 
their  relation  to  him.  The  direction  in  which  the  equilibrium 
is  disturbed,  or  in  which  external  objects  seem  to  move,  de- 
pends on  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  head. 
When  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  is  placed  in  the  right 
mastoid  fossa,  and  the  negative  pole,  or  kathode,  in  the  left, 
so  that  the  current  passes  from  right  to  left,  at  the  moment 
when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  head  and  body  suddenly  sink 
towards  the  anode,  while  external  objects  seem  to  whirl  to  the 
left.  The  direction  in  which  external  objects  seem  to  move  is 
compared  by  Purkinje  to  the  motion  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel, 
standing  parallel  to  the  face,  from  right  to  left.  When  the 
eyes  are  closed  the  appearance  of  motion  is  transferred  to  the 
individual  himself,  who  feels  as  if  he  were  suddenly  whirled 
h  om  right  to  left,  or  as  if  the  basis  of  support  on  the  left  side 
had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  direction  is  exactly  re- 
versed when  the  positive  pole  is  placed  on  the  left  and  the 
negative  on  the  right  side ;  or,  while  the  electrodes  maintain 
their  former  position,  when  the  circuit  is  broken. 

It  has  been  found  by  Hitzig  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  head  inclines  towards  the  anode  the  eyeballs  also  move  in 
the  same  direction,  and  then  undergo  oscillations,  or  strain 
towards  the  side  of  the  cathode.  The  ocular  deviations  are  a 
eombmation  of  lateral  and  rotatory  movements. 

•  EiisVs  Magazvh  1827. 

*  Unlersuch.  U.  das  Gehirn^  p.  19S  et  ug^. 
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In  the  objective  effects  of  the  galvanie  current  Jirected 
trough  the  head  in  this  manner  we  see,  on  tbe  Bide  of  tlie 
de,  essentially  the  same  phenomena  as  result  from  the 
^et  appHcatiou  of  the  electrodes  to  the  same  side  of  the 
serebeilum  ;  for,  as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  the 
rpredominant  direction  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  to  the  same 
Bide,  with  some  degree  of  diagonal  or  rotatory  motion.  This 
gives  us  strong  grounds  for  attributing  the  phenomena  to 
irritation  of  the  eerebellura  on  the  side  of  the  anode.  And  thiw 
would  agree  with  the  law  of  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  in  which,  as  Hitzig  found,  the  anode  is  the 
more  effective.  On  what  this  important  variation  from  the 
usual  law  of  galvanic  stimulation  of  nerve  structures  depeudhi 
is  not  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  De  Watteville  '  has 
pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the  unipolar  excitation  of 
nerves,  that  the  real  excitant  is  the  virtual  cathode  established 
in  the  deeper  tissues  by  the  application  of  the  anode  on  the 
surface.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  electrotonns  that 
breaking  the  circuit  reverses  the  conditions  of  irritation  ;  hence 
at  the  interruption  of  the  current  the  other  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum becomes  stimulated,  and  all  the  objective  phenomena, 
viz.  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  eyes,  occur  towards  the 
opposite  side. 

5  13.  But  simultaneously  with  these  objective  effects  there 
occur  certain  modifications  of  consciousness  or  subjective 
sensations,  which  have  an  im[Jortant  bearing  on  the  true 
significance  of  the  cerebellar  movements.  Modifications  of  . 
consciousness  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  coincident  only, 
nnd  not  correlated  with  cerebellar  action  as  such.  The  fact 
that  removal  of  the  cerebral  beniispheres  annihilates  con- 
sciousness and  volition,  while  it  docs  not  affect  the  function  of 
equilibration,  shows  that  the  co-ordination  of  sensory  impres- 
sions with  special  motor  adjustments  is  an  independent  re- 
sponsive mechanism.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  a  radical  error 
to  account  for  the  objective  phenomena  by  any  sensations 
experienced  by  the  individual,  such  as  a  feeling  of  vertigo  or 
[  %feeli»g  as  if  the  body  were  suddenly  left  unsupported  on  the 
f  one  side  or  the  other.  The  subjective  phenomena  are  only 
'  De  Watteville,  L'EUctTolonui  des  Ner/s  chtt  VHomme,  1983. 
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simultaneous  accompamments  of  the  objecth'e,  and  depend, 
not  on  the  cerebellum,  but  on  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  just 
us  reHex  action  may  be  and  often  is  accompanied  by  couseioos- 
ness,  though  consciousness  is  not  essential  to  the  mechanism 
itself.  Keeping  these  distinctions  in  mind,  we  shall  be  Letter 
al>le  to  interpret  the  relation  between  the  objective  and  suU- 
jective  phenomena  observed  on  irritation  of  the  cerebellum. 

At  the  moment  when  the  head  and  eyes  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  anode,  extt*rnal  objects  appear  to  be  whirling  to  the 
(>])posite  side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  be  kept  shut, 
the  individual  himself  feels  as  if  he  were  being  whirled  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  objects  seemed  to  take  when  the  eyes 
were  kept  open.  The  movement  of  external  objects  to  the 
left  coincides,  as  Hitzig  has  correctly  shown,  with  the  ocular 
movements  to  the  right  when  the  anode  is  placed  in  the  right 
mastoid  fossa,  and  the  current  closed.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  direction  in  which  objects  seem  to  move  when  the  eyes 
are  suddenly  deviated  to  the  right.  If  the  right  eye  is  fixed 
on  some  object,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball  pressed  on, 
the  object  appears  to  move  to  the  left.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
( yel)all  is  pushed  to  the  left,  the  object  will  appear  to  move  to 
the  right ;  and  so  it  will  seem  to  move  up  or  down,  acconling 
as  the  eyeball  is  pushed  downwards  or  upwards  respectively. 

Further,  if  the  body  be  whirled  rapidly  on  a  vertical  axis 
ill  the  direction  from  right  to  left,  external  objects  will  ap^Knr 
to  revolve  from  left  to  right ;  an  appearance  which  continues 
for  some  time  after  the  rotation  has  stopped,  owing  to  the 
pi'rsistence  of  retinal  impressions.     A  feeling  of  giddiness  or 
insecurity  comes  on  if  external  objects  seem  to  revolve,  and 
the  compenjfatory  action  necessary  for  maintaining  the  equi- 
librium is,  in  the  case  of  rotation  to  tlie  left,  iucUnation  of  the 
head  and  l)ody  to  the  right  side,  and  deviation  of  the  eyes  to 
the  right,  in  order  to  keep  the  objects  in  view,  and  tlius  prevent 
their  passing  out  of  the  tield  of  vision.     The  direction  of  the 
eye  to  the  right  by  voluntary  effort,  when  the  body  has  been 
whirled  from  right  to  left,  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  apparent 
movement  of  objects  which  continues  after  the  rotation  has 
ceased. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  irritation  of 
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iie  right  side  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  natural  compensatory 
iction  wliich  coincidea  with  a  feeling  of  being  revolved  from 
right  to  left ;  and  this  is  shown  very  conclusively  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  eyes  are  shut  the  feeling  of  rotation  to  the  left 
is  the  only  senetion  esperieneed,  and  that,  too,  even  when  the 
body  is  actually  inclining  to  the  right  side. 

The  right  side  of  the  cerebellum,  therefore,  co-ordinatea 
ihe  muscular  mechanism  which  prevents  the  displacement  of 
equilibrium  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  this  involves  move- 
ments of  the  head,  eyes,  and  limbs  on  the  right  side.  These 
ire  the  actual  results  uf  the  direct  application  of  the  electrical 
Itimutus  to  the  cerebellum  itself.  In  like  manner,  the  move- 
bents  which  result  from  irritation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  viz.  the  backward  movement 
of  the  head  and  extension  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  together 
Irith  the  upward  movement  of  the  eyes,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  compensatory  efforts  to  counteract  a  seeming  rota- 
Sou  forward  on  a  horizontal  axis.  We  may  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  subjective  side  of  these  objective  phenomena  is 
I  feeling  of  being  revolved  like  a  wheel  from  behind  forwards 
,  on  a  horizontal  axis.  Similarly  the  forward  movements  of 
I  the  head  and  downwai'd  direction  of  the  eyes,  resulting  &-om 
I  irritation  of  the  iwsterior  part  of  the  median  lobe,  are  the 
compensatory  or  antagonistic  actions  to  counteract  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  equilibrium  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  from 
before  backwards.  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  irritation  of 
this  part  coincides  with  the  sensation  of  rotation  like  a  wheel 
on  a  horizontal  axis  from  before  backwards. 

The  cerebellum  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  a  complex 
arrangement  of  individually  differentiated  centres,  which  in 
associated  action  regulate  the  various  muscular  adjustments 
necessary  to  maintain  equilibrium  and  steadiness  of  the  body ; 
each  tendency  to  the  displacement  of  the  equilibrium  round  a 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  intermediate  axis  acting  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  special  centre  which  calls  into  play  the  antagonistic  or 
compensatory  action. 

We  should,  therefore,  expect  to  find  that  a  lesion  which 
annihilates  the  functional  activity  of  any  of  the  individual 
cerebellar  centres  should  manifest  itself  in  a  tendency  to  the 
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overthrow  of  the  balance  in  the  direction  naturally  opposed 
by  this  centre.  This  also  is  in  accordance  with  the  facta  of 
experiment.  We  have  seen  that  stimulation  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  middle  lobe  excites  the  muscular  combinations 
which  would  counteract  a  tendency  to  fall  forwards.  Henee 
destruction  of  this  part  shows  itself  in  a  tendency  to  hU 
forwards.  In  this  we  see  both  the  negative  eflfect  caused  by 
the  removal  of  the  one  centre,  and  the  positive  effect  exerted 
by  the  unopposed  and  antagonistic  centres. 

In  like  manner,  stimulation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  lobe  calls  mto  play  the  muscular  adjustments  necessai; 
to  counteract  a  backward  displacement  of  the  equilibrimn; 
and  hence,  as  we  have  seen,  destruction  of  this  region  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  tendency  to  fall  backwards. 

The  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  contain  centres  for 
complex  adjustments  against  lateral,  combined  with  diagonal 
and  rotatory  displacements  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  hence, 
as  has  been  found  by  experiment,  lesions  of  the  lateral  lobes 
exhibit  themselves  in  distm-bances  of  the  equilibrium,  either 
laterally,  to  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  or  as  the  resultant 
of  lateral  and  rotatory  displacement  in  rolling  over  to  the  side 
of  lesion.  The  effects  of  lesion  of  the  lateral  lobes  may  there- 
fore vary — a  fact  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  discre- 
pancies among  the  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters. 

§  14.  Every  form  of  active  muscular  exertion  necessitates 
the  simultaneous  co-operation  of  an  immense  assemblage  of 
synergic  movements  throughout  the  body  to  secure  steadiness 
and  maintain  the  general  equilibrium ;  and  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  of  these  unconscious  adjust- 
ments we  should  expect  the  cerebellum  to  be  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  motor  activities 
of  which  the  animal  is  capable.  The  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  development  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  this 
hypothesis.  In  the  reptilia  and  amphibia,  whose  movements 
are  grovelling  and  sluggish,  or  of  the  simplest  combination, 
the  cere))ellum  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  character ;  while 
in  mammals  it  is  richly  laminated,  and  the  lateral  lobes 
highly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  motor  capabilities  repre- 
sented in  the  motor  zone  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
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If  we  compare  the  relative  development  of  the  eereliellum 
I  the  several  orders  of  the  same  class  of  animals  we  iind  it 
i^best  in  those  wliieh  have  the  most  active  and  varied  motor 
opacities,  irrespective  of  the  grade  of  organisntion  otherwise ; ' 
iDU  the  cerebellum  of  the  adiUt  is,  relatively  to  the  cerebrum, 
IBUch  more  highly  developed  than  that  of  the  new-born  infant 
I  relation  which  evidently  coincides  with  the  growth  and 
Hevelopment  of  the  mnsculaj*  system. 

§  15.  The  raechanism  of  eerelwllar  co-ordination  is  essen- 

ially  independent  of  consciousness  and  volition,  and  is  an 

»mple  of  responsive  or  (esthetiko-kinetic  action.     But  while 

s  may  theoretically  in  all  animals,  and  practically  in  many, 

lolish  consciousness  and  volition  by  removal  of  the  cerebral 

lemispheres,  and  still  leave  the  mechanism  of  equilibration 

Intact,  yet  in  the  normal  state  cerebellar  activity  is  aasociated 

ritb  that  of  the  hemispheres  ;  an  association  which  serves  to 

ixplain  many  of  the  facts  which  might  seem  to  oppose  the  view 

:  have  taken  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  as  a  whole 

and  of  its  individual  parts. 

The  displacement  of  equilibrium  in  any  direction  not  only 


■  '  If.  on  the  othw  hand,  we  compare  the  cyelostome  ond  plaRioalonie 
cartilBginoUB  fiEhes.  in  reference  to  their  modes  and  powers  of  locomotioD,  we 
■ha)!  find  a  contiaat  n-hioh  directly  accords  with  that  in  their  cerebellar 
development.  The  myiine  commonlj  pasaea  ite  li(e  as  the  internal  parasite 
ot  gome  higher  ori^niseil  fish  ;  the  lamprey  adheres  hy  its  ituclorial  month  to 
%  atone,  and  seldom  moves  far  from  iCa  place  :  neither  fish  possesBeg  pectoral 
or  ventral  Gns,  The  sharli.on  the  contrary,  unaided  by  an  air-bladder,  BoalainR 
itself  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  vigcirous  muscular  exertion  of  well -developed 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins,  soars,  as  it  were,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  nliiio. 
sphere,  is  proverbial  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  and  sabsiats.  like  the  eagle, 
by  pursuing  and  devouring  a  living  prey;  it  is  the  Bah  in  which  the  instro- 
ments  oi  voluntary  motion  are  best  developed,  and  io  which  the  cerebellum 
presents  its  largest  si^e  and  most  complex  structure.  And  this  structure 
cannot  be  the  mere  concomitant  of  a  general  advance  of  the  organisation  to  a 
higber  type,  tor  the  nlonigiBh  rays  that  grovel  at  the  bottom,  though  they 
copulate,  and  have  in  most  other  respects  the  same  grade  and  type  of  structure 
&s  the  more  active  Bi|ualoid  plagiostomeB,  yet  have  a  much  smaller  cere- 
bellum, with  a  mere  crucial  indentation  instead  of  transverse  laminie.  .  .  , 
Finally,  amongst  the  normal  osseous  fishes,  the  largest  and  highest  organised 
cerebellum  has  been  found  in  the  tunny,  whose  muscular  Bystem  approaahes, 
in  some  of  its  phyHicol  characters,  most  nearly  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded 
classes.'—  Owen,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology  of  the  YcTtcbraUt,  vol.  i. 
p.  167  <t  ««9. 
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calls  into  play  by  reflex  or  responsive  action  the  compeni^a- 
tory  motor  adjustments,  but  also  induces  conscious  or  volun- 
tary efforts  of  a  similar  antagonistic  or  compensatory  nature. 
Thus  a  tendency  to  fall  forwards,  while  reflexly  calling  into 
action  the  muscular  combmations  which  pull  the  body  back- 
wards, may  also  excite  consciousness  and  cause  voluntaij 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  The  same  muscular  adjustments 
which  are  capable  of  being  effected  by  the  cerebellum  are  also 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  independently  of  the  cerebellum. 

Hence  it  is  that  .lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  while  interfering 
with  the  mechanical  adjustments  against  disturbance  of  the 
bodily  equilibrium,  do  not  cause  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion 
of  the  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  these  actions.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  imjwrtaut  fact,  which,  though  disputed  by  some, 
seems  to  be  established  experimentally  beyond  all  question. 
During  the  wildest  reehng  and  tumbling  of  pigeons  and  other 
animals,  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been  destroyed,  there  is 
no  sign  of  muscular  paralysis  or  diminution  of  the  energy  of 
muscular  contractions  ;  and  I  have  carefully  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  muscular  system  in  monkeys,  in  which  lesion 
of  the  cerel)ellum  had  caused  such  disorders  of  the  equilibrium 
that  locomotion  was  impossible,  and  have  found  that  voluntary 
movements  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  were  freely  carried 
out  in  the  recum))ent  position.  The  facts  on  which  the  state- 
ment has  been  foimded  that  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  produce 
paralysis  of  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are 
susceptible  of  quite  a  different  interpretation.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  tumours,  or  apoplectic  extravasations  into  one  half 
of  the  cerebellum,  frequently  coincide  with  hemiplegia  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  But  in  these  cases,  as  Vulpian  has 
rightly  indicated,  the  hemiplegia  is  not  the  result  of  the 
cerebellar  lesion  as  such,  but  of  compression  or  interference 
with  the  subjacent  tracts  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  As  these 
decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  effect  of  compression 
by  a  tumour  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  paralysis 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Lesions  of  the  cerebellum  which  do  not  exert  such  an  in- 
ffuenee  on  the  subjacent  tracts  do  not  cause  hemiplegia  on 
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opjiosite  side.  The  lateral  lobe  co-ordinates  muficulnr 
ktjustuKiiutt!  maiiily  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  but  so,  these 
D  called  into  action  by  reflex  stimulation,  it  is  only  this  form 
f  co-ordination  which  is  suspended  by  lesions  of  the  cere- 
D ;  a  condition,  however,  which  is  essentially  diatinct  from 
ulysis  of  voluntary  motion.  The  effect,  whatever  name  it 
Hty  be  best  designated  by,  is  direct  and  not  crossed. 

In  terming  the  effect  of  cerebellar  lesion  a  paralysis  of 

flex  adjustment  I  do  not  thereby  imply  a  panilysis  of  reflex 

This,  which  would  result  from  spinal  lesion,  must 

Jcessarily  coincide  with  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion,  as  the 

Ith   from   the  hftmispheres  would   thereby   he   interrui»ted. 

liat  is  implied  is  that  the  same  combinatiuns  of  muscular 

lotion  which  are  co-ordinated  in  the  eereliellum  for  the  main- 

lance  of  the  equilibrium  are  capable  of  being  called  into 

Olnntary  action  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres.     Hence,  though 

sions  of  the  cerebellum  destroy  the  self-adjusting  co-ordiua- 

K>n  of  muscular   combinations   necessary  to   maintain   the 

unilibrium,  they  do  not  cause  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion 

I  the  same  muscles.     So,  conversely,  by  removal  of  the  cere- 

1  hemispheres  we  cause  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion,  but 

not  affect  the  independent  mechanism  of  cerebellar  co- 

lination.     When  we  make  this  necessary  distinction  we  are 

i  to  understand  how  limited  lesions  of  the  cerebellum 

may  produce  only  transient  effects,  and  how  even  complete 

destruction  of  the  cerebellum  may  ultimately  be  recovered 

from. 

§  16.  The  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  always  most  marked 
immediately  after  the  infliction  of  injury  to  the  cerebellum. 
This,  which  has  been  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  hrrita- 
tion,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  derangement  of  the 
self-adjusting  mechanism  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  mainly  depends.  As,  however,  the  animal  may 
supplement  the  loss  of  this  mechanism  by  conscious  effort,  in 
process  of  time  it  acquires  the  power  of  voluntary  adapta- 
tion, and  thus  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  though 
perbaps  with  a  less  degree  of  security  than  before. 

The  more  extensive  the  lesion,  the  greater  the  disturbance 
of  the  mechanism,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
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through  conscious  effort  all  the  muscular  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  balance.  The  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
are  therefore  of  a  more  enduring  character,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  long  process  of  training  that  Yolitional  acquisition  can  replace 
a  mechanism  essentially  independent  of  consciousness.  Even 
should  this  point  be  reached,  the  constant  attention  necessary 
to  preserve  steadiness  of  movement,  and  prevent  displacement 
of  equilibrium,  would  be  a  heavy  strain  on  the  animal's  powers; 
and  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  condition  that  pro- 
longed or  varied  muscular  exertion  should  cause  great  apparent 
exhaustion.  Such,  in  fact,  was  observed  by  Weir  Mitchell  ^  to 
be  the  case  in  some  pigeons  in  which  he  had  inflicted  con- 
siderable injuries  on  the  cerebellum.  In  one  of  these,  four 
months  after  the  operation,  no  other  abnormality  could  be 
detected  except  that  when  pursued  about  the  room  it  gave  ont 
sooner  than  its  fellows,  and  often  quite  suddenly.  The  last 
sign  of  awkwardness  was  a  certain  want  of  power  to  direct  its 
beak. 

A  similar  feebleness  and  incapacity  for  prolonged  exertion 
was  observed  by  Luciani  in  the  dogs  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  (p.  178). 

But  these  facts  do  not  necessitate  the  hypothesis  originally 
advocated  by  Luys,  and  supported  by  Weir  Mitchell  and  Lu- 
ciani, that  the  cerebellum  is  a  reservoir  of  energy  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  movements  throughout  the  economy.  There  is 
no  diminution  in  the  force  of  muscular  contractions  after 
cerebellar  lesions.  By  sparing  higher  centres  the  cerebellum 
may  in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  energy,  but  the 
real  cause  of  the  apparent  fatigue  exhibited  by  animals  after 
cerebellar  lesions  is  the  fact  that  all  their  motor  adjustments, 
formerly  easy  and  automatic,  are  now  performed  under  a 
laborious  sense  of  strained  attention  and  conscious  effort. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  have  to  perform  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  cerebellum,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
removal  also  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  would  render  the 
animal  absolutely  helpless.  This  is  in  a  measure  verified  by 
the  condition  of  Lueiani's  dog  in  which  the  sigmoid  gyri  were 
also  destroyed  (p.  179). 

*  Aincr.  Joum,  Med.  Scu,  1869. 
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A  similar  mode  of  explanation  is  applicable  to  those  cnses 
'  atvopliy  or  (liaeaso  of  the  cerebeUum  which  liave  run  a 
tent,  or  almost  latent,  course  during  life.  A  congenital 
rffct.  or  slowly  progressive  lesion,  would  be  the  most  favour- 
rif  condition  for  the  supplementation  by  conscious  effort 
\  a  Relf-adaptive  mechanism  which  is  more  or  less  entirely 
Uiting,  or  gradually  undergoing  degeneration.  But  congeui- 
|1  defects  or  lesions  in  early  life  have  been  found  associated 
ith  very  tardy  acquisition  of  stability  of  locomotion,  and  it 
.  questionable  whether  in  man  jwrfeet  substitution  is  possible, 
want  of  precision  and  energy,  and  a  continual  tendency  to 
IC'l  or  fall  being  generally  observable. 

§  17.  In  a  previous  chapter  {Chapter  IV.)  the  maintenance 
t  equilibrium  was  shown  to  he  an  example  of  adaptive  or 
k8]}onRive  action  depending  on  the  co-ordination,  in  some 
mtral  organ,  of  certain  afferent  impressions  with  the  requisite 
totor  adjustments.  The  afferent  factors  of  this  mechanism 
ere  found  to  be  mainly  of  three  kinds;  viz.  tactile,  visual, 
ad  labyrinthine  impressions ;  and  it  was  seen  that  marked 
bturbances  of  equilibrium  resulted  from  perversion  or  inter- 
irence  with  any  part  of  this  afferent  system.  The  foregomg 
tperiments  on  the  cerebellum  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hrebellum  is  the  great  central  organ  of  this  co-ordination, 
his  view  is  further  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  disttirb- 
pces  of  equilibrium,  consequent  on  lesions  of  the  cerelxdhnu, 
ith  those  resulting  from  morbid  affections  of  the  afferent 
pparatus,  as  well  as  by  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  cerebellum  itself. 

The  afferent  impressions  conveyed  to  and  calling  forth  the 
action  of  the  cerebellar  centres  were  regarded  as  physical  in 
contradistinction  to  psychical  modifications;  and  though  under 
normal  conditions  these  may  be  coincident  with  modiiications 
of  consciousness,  consciousness  is  neither  essential  nor  is  it 
a  correlative  of  cereljellar  action  as  such. 

We  should  not  espect,  therefore,  that  lesions  of  the  cere- 
bellum would  cause  any  affection  or  paralysis  of  either  tactile, 
viaual,  or  auditory  sensation,  properly  so  called,  even  though  a 
direct  connection  of  these  nerves  with  the  cerebellum  should 
be  anatomically  demonstrated. 
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The  cerebellum  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  older  to^ts 
as  the  seat  of  common  sensibility.  This  opinion  was  founded 
chiefly  on  the  continuity  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  the  restiform  tracts  or  inferior  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum.  That  the  restiform  bodies  are  mediated 
related  with  the  posterior  columns,  through  the  oHvary  bodies, 
has  been  established  by  the  researches  of  Meynert  and  other 
anatomists,  the  relation  being  mainly  cross,  i.e.  the  restifonn 
body  on  the  one  side  being  related  to  the  opposite  posterior 
column. 

The  posterior  columns  being  regarded  as  the  path  of  com- 
mon or  tactile  sensation,  the  opinion  that  the  cerebellum  was 
the  seat  of  common  sensibility  seemed  well  founded.  But  we 
have  scK?n  that  the  more  recent  investigations  into  the  sensory 
paths  of  the  spinal  cord  do  not  support  this  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  posterior  columns ;  for  tactile  sensibility  is  cer- 
tainly not  abolished  by  section  of  these  tracts  (see  Chap.  II. 
§  6) .  Brown-Sequnrd  has  also  shown  by  direct  experiment  that 
section  of  the  restiform  bodies  does  not  cause  loss  of  tactile 
sensation.  These  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of 
experimental  lesions  and  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  afford 
overwhelming  evidence  against  the  view  that  the  cerebellum 
is  the  seat  of  common  sensation.  Neither  Flourens,  Vulpian, 
Luciani,  nor  other  recent  experimenters  have  ever  observed 
cutaneous  anesthesia  in  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebellnm, 
nor  have  I  in  monkeys  or  human  beings  observed  any  indica- 
tions of  cutaneous  anaesthesia  after  extensive  lesions  or  disease 
of  this  organ. 

Lussana  *  endeavours  to  show  that  cerebellar  inco-ordina- 
tion  is  due  to  loss  of  the  muscular  sense.  But  this  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  he  supplies  no  tangible  evidence  of  the  actual 
impairment  of  this  so-called  sense.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  test  the  muscular  sense  in  the  lower  animals,  but  I  have 
observed  monkeys  which,  owing  to  lesion  of  the  cerebeliwu, 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  equilibrium  handle  and  grasp 
objects  with  as  great  precision  and  firmness  as  before.  The 
best  evidence  on  this  head  is  furnished  by  the  facts  of  disease 

'  '  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cervelet,'  Jotim.  de  la  Phyaiologie,  tome  v.  1862, 
and  tome  vi.  1803. 
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1  mail,  and  these  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  muscular 
ise  may  be  entirely  unaffected  in  cases  in  which  the  charoe- 
■istic  titubation  is  moat  pronounced. 
These  considerations,  however,  though  sufficient  to  dispose 
the  view  that  sensation  proper  in  any  of  its  forma  is  affected 
'  cerebellar  lesions,  by  no  means  oppose  the  \-iew  that  through 
e  restifomi  bodies  and  tlieir  connections  with  the  posterior 
lumns  of  the  spinal  cord  the  cerebellum  is  brought  into  re- 
tion  with  certain  centripetal  impressions,  which  with  others 
rve  to  call  forth   the   muscular   adjustments  requisite   for 
[Qilibration,     As  a  matter  of  fact,  injuries  of  the  restiform 
acta  induce  the  most  turbulent  disorders,  similar  to  those 
lUsed  by  lesion  of  the  semicircular  canals.'     Whether  this  is 
le  to  lesion  of  the  root  of  the  vestibular  nerve  which  joins 
«  restiform  tract,  or  to  injury  of  other  afferent  tracts,  or  to 
Dth,   is   not   easy  to   determine.     But   the   experiments   of 
techterew  *  on  the  olivary  bodies  show  that  lesions  of  these 
ructnres  induce  also  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  with  rolling 
:  jnanhje,  forced  movements,  and  deviation  of  the  optic  axes 
milar  to  those  caused  by  lesion  of  the  middle  cerebellar 
»duncles.     These  facts  render  it  probable  that  it  is  through 
le  medium  of  the  olivary  bodies  that  the  impressions  con- 
syed  by  the  posterior  columns   of   the   cord  ascend  to  the 
o^bellum  through  the  restiform   tracts,  and  that  it  is  the 
Oterruption  of  these  connections  which  lead  to  the  disorders 
equiUbrium  which  ensue.     The  restiform  bodies  are  also 
elated,  as  has  been  already  described  (Cliapter  I.  §  5)  to  the 
£rect   cerebellar   tracts   derived   from  the   cells  of   Clarke's 
vesicular  column,  and  the  portion  of  the  spinal  roots  which 
enter  them.     What  is  the  true  function  of  these  centripetal 
tracts  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  and  we  can  only 
lepeculate  on  the  subject  (see  below,  p.  218).     But  that  it  is 
'through  the  restifoi'm  tracts  that  the  tactile  impressions  are 
eonveyed,  which  form  such  an  important  factor  in  the  con- 
sensus of  afferent  impressions  wliieh  excite  and  regulate  cere- 
ttellar  co-ordination,  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established. 

Laborde,  Comjilns  Rendui  de  la  SixiiU  de  Biologie,  June  1SS2. 
Vtber  den  Olii-enkOrptr  der  Mid.ObloHij.  ll'mtscA,  1883,  No.  35.    Abhlract 
ia  Nmn^.  CtntTolbl.,  Dec.  1,  lHtt3. 
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§  18.  Another  important  factor  in  the  mechanism  is  the 
connection  l>etween  the  auditory  nerve,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and 
the  cereljelhim.  A  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  the  anterior, 
which  is  in  especial  relation  with  the  ampullfe  of  the  semi- 
circular canals,  api)ears  to  ascend  directly  into  the  cerebellum 
bv  the  restiform  tract,  and  is  con^dered  by  some  anatomists 
also  to  have  connections  with  a  nucleus  (Deiter's  nucltns) 
situated  in  the  restiform  tract,  and  through  this  indirectly 
with  the  cert;1)ellum.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  this  connection 
cannot  l>e  looked  upon  as  at  all  satisfactorily  established. 
The  central  connections  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  still  obscure, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  of  the  fibres  ascend 
directly  to  the  cerebrum  without  entering  the  cerebellum. 
Mevnert*3  view,  that  the  whole  of  the  roots  of  the  auditory 
nerve  pass  into  the  cerebellum  in  the  first  instance,  and  only 
indirectly  into  the  cerebrum,  possibly  through  the  valve  of 
Vieussens  or  superior  i>eduncles,  is  clearly  untenable.  Lesions 
of  the  CiTebclhim  do  not  impair  the  sense  of  hearing  in 
animals,  nor  do  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  in  man  cause 
deafness,  except  in  such  cases  as  lead  to  direct  implication, 
by  pressure  or  the  like,  on  the  auditory  nerves  themselves. 

We  have  already  seen,  however,  the  enormous  influeuce 
exercised  by  the  semicircular  canals  on  the  faculty  of  equili- 
l)ratiou,  and  we  have  the  anatomical  foundation  of  this  rela- 
tion in  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  labvrinth  and 
the  cerebellum.  There  is  further  a  remarkable  and  significant 
similaritv  between  lesion  of  the  individual  semicircular  canals 
and  injury  of  certain  regions  of  the  cerebellum,  and  also 
between  direct  irritation  of  the  canals  and  electrical  irritation 
of  different  portions  of  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

It  has  been  seen  that  section  of  the  superior  vertical  canals 
causes  displacement  of  equilibrium  forwards,  or  diagonaUy 
round  a  horizontal  axis — an  effect  which  coiTesponcls  with 
lesion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. Section  of  the  posterior  vertical  canals  causes  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  backwards  or  describe  a  somersault  backwards 
round  a  horizontal  axis — an  effect  which  corresponds  with 
injury  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  median  lobe.  Section  of 
the  horizontal  canals  causes  lateral  or  rotatory  displacements 
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Dund   a   vertical   axis — an    effect   wiiicli   corresponds   with 
injury  of  the  lateral  lobes. 

The  experiments  of  Mach  and  Crnin-Brown  already  re- 
trred  to  (Chapter  IV".  §  14)  show  that  rotation  backwards  round 
I  homontal  axis  is  calculated  to  cause  irritation  of  the  nerve- 
ndings  in  the  ampullfe  of  the  superior  vertical  canals,  iwrhaps 
5^  increased  tension,  or  otolithic  nhration,  in  these  rela- 
tively to  that  in  the  opposed  posterior  vertical  canals.  Rota- 
iion  forwards  round  a  horizontal  axis  causes  a  reversal  of 
these  conditions,  leading  to  increased  irritation  of  the  posterior 
tertical  as  compared  with  the  superior  vertical  canals.  Itota- 
1  round  a  vertical  axis  causes  increased  tension  or  irritation 
<rf  the  ampullary  nerves  of  the  horizontal  canal  on  the  side 
from  which  the  rotation  takes  place. 

From  previous  considerations  we  may  assume  that  the 
Rmpullary  initation  acts  as  the  stimulus  to  the  motor  adjust- 
ments calculated  to  oppose  the  displacement  of  the  equilibrium 
in  the  direction  which  coincides  with  this  irritation.  As- 
Bumin;;  the  seat  of  irritation  to  be  correctly  indicated  by 
Crnm-Brown,  we  should  regard  the  superior  vertical  canal  as 
the  afferent  of  the  posterior  cerebellar  centres,  the  posterior 
vertical  canal  as  the  afferent  of  the  anterior  cerebellar  centres, 
and  the  horizontal  canal  as  the  afferent  of  the  corresponding 
lateral  centres.  If  these  conclusions  are  well  founded,  we 
should  expect  that  carefully  localised  irritation  of  the  several 
ampullie  should  excite  movements  of  the  eyes,  head,  and  trunk, 
harmonising  with  those  resulting  from  direct  irritation  of  the 
correlated  cerebellar  regions. 

§  19.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiments  of  Cyon,  Hogyes, 
and  others  on  animals,  and  tlie  results  of  u-ritation  of  the 
labyrinth  in  man,  strongly  confirm  the  above  hypothesis  both 
generaily  and  in  detail.  Localised  irritation  of  the  individual 
canals  is,  however,  surrounded  with  numerous  difficulties,  and 
especially  electrical  irritation,  on  account  of  the  complications 
induced  by  extrapolar  diffusion.  But  apart  from  the  possilile 
complications  caused  l;y  the  operative  procedure,  no  valid 
objection  can  be  made  against  the  experiments  of  Cyon  and 
Hogyes,  in  which  the  canals  were  irritated  by  the  slight 
toQch  of  as  ponge  or  a  bristle.    In  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
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Academie  des  Sciences  in  1877 '  Cyon  described  a  series  of 
ocular  movements  and  oscillations  which  he  observed  on 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  semicircular  canals  in  rabbits. 
The  great  feature  of  these  ocular  movements  T^as  that  the 
direction  was  determined  by  the  canal  irritated.  '  Each  semi- 
circular canal  has  a  special  influence  on  the  ocular  movements. 
Excitation  of  the  horizontal  canal  in  the  rabbit  produces  a 
rotation  of  the  eve  on  the  same  side  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pupil  becomes  directed  backwards  and  downwards ;  excita- 
tion of  the  posterior  vertical  canal  causes  a  deviation  of  the 
eye  so  that  the  pupil  looks  forwards  and  slightly  upwards; 
while  irritation  of  the  superior  vertical  canal  causes  a  deviation 
backwards  and  downwards.  The  excitation  of  each  canal 
alwavs  causes  movements  of  both  eves,  but  the  movements  of 
the  opposite  eye  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  side  irritated. 
The  pupil  contracts  on  the  side  irritated  and  becomes  dilated 
on  the  opposite. 

Cyon,  however,  in  his  thesis  ^  makes  some  modification  of 
his  statements  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ocular  movements, 
particularly  as  regards  those  depending  on  irritation  of  the 
horizontal  and  posterior  vertical  canals.  Irritation  of  the 
horizontal  canal,  he  says,  causes  the  globe  to  be  directed 
forwards  and  downwards ;  of  the  posterior  vertical  canal, 
backwards  and  upwards ;  and  of  the  sui)erior  vertical  canal, 
backwards  and  downwards.  In  the  other  eye  the  direction  is 
contrary,  viz.  backwards  and  upwards,  forwards  and  down- 
wards, and  forwards  and  upwards,  on  irritation  of  the  hori- 
zontal, posterior,  and  superior  vertical  canal  respectively. 
This  discrepancy  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nystag- 
mus which  comes  on  after  the  first  deviation,  which  is  almost 
tetanic  in  character,  is  apt  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  direct 
effects  of  irritation,  and  to  reverse  the  really  primary  move- 
ment. The  results  first  obtained  by  Cyon  seem  to  me  more 
in  accordance  with  other  facts  than  his  later  ones. 

Hogj'es*  finds  that  touching  the  horizontal  canal  or 
ampulla,  causes  the  eyes  to  turn  to  the  same  side,  and  induces 
nystagmus  in   the   same   plane.    With  the  nystagmus  are 

*  '  Les  Organes  P^riph^riquea  du  Sens  de  TEspace/  Comptes  Rendvs,  1877. 
'  These :  Sur  Ics  Fonctions  des  Canaux  Semicirculairea,  1878.       '  Op.  ciL 
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iociated  also  movements  of  tbe  head  and  Ixxly.  Irritation 
the  left  vestibuliir  nerve   generally  causes  tbe  eye  of  the 

e  aide  to  move  upwards  and  outwards,  and  rotate  iuwaids ; 

e  the  opposite  eye  moves  downwards  anil  inwards,  and 
itates  outwards.  Irritation  of  tbe  right  vestibular  nerve 
actly  reverses  these  movements  in  the  two  eyes.  Spamer'a 
leriments  with  faradic  and  galvanic  stimulation  possess  so 
uniformity  that  the  methods  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. 

Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  irritation  induced  by  actual 
touching  of  tbe  canals  is  that  observed  in  man  by  the  injection 
of  air  or  liquids  into  the  ear  in  cases  of  rupture  of  tlie  mem- 
braua  tympani.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  Lucae  '  oliserved  that 
injection  into  the  left  ear  caused  the  eyes  to  turn  to  tlie  left, 
accompanied  by  a  subjective  appearance  of  objects  moving 
Bnddenly  to  the  right  and  a  feeling  of  vertigo  ;  while  injection 
into  the  right  eai"  exactly  reversed  the  phenomena. 

§  20.  The  results  of  direct  irritation  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  though  in  some  respects  in  need  of  re'vision,  and  perhaps 
moditication,  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  direct  irritation 
of  the  cerebellum  itself  in  different  regions.  The  predominant 
direction  of  the  ocular  and  other  movements  is  in  some  axis 
inclining  to  the  side  of  irritation.  Under  normal  conditions 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  balance  of  opposing  forces,  so  that 
ovtraction  in  any  one  direction  is  calculated  to  call  into 
play  the  antagonistic  adjustment.  Hence  the  primary  ocular 
deviation  is  always  followed  by  a  reflux  oscillation  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Should,  however,  the  one  limb  of  the 
mechanism  act  in  excess  of  the  other,  either  as  the  result  of 
abnormal  irritation  of  the  ampulla  or  the  correlated  cerebellar 
Centre,  or  as  the  result  of  destructive  lesion  of  the  same  parts, 
the  balance  will  be  overthrown  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
dominant or  unopposed  force.  But  the  direction  of  the  over- 
throw in  cases  of  irritation  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  in  cases  where  the  lesion  is  purely  destructive.  In  ex- 
perimental lesions  both  factors  may  be  at  work  and  not  easily 
separable,  but  we  need  not  assume,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  effects  of  lesion  of  tbe  semicircular  canals  are  only  phe- 
'  Archiv  f.  Okrtnheitkunde,  Bd.  vii.  Helt  iv.  IB81. 
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nomona  of  irritation.     The  tendency  in  simple  and  uncom- 
plicated irritation  seems  to  be  overthrow  of  the  balance  towards 
the  side  of  irritation,  or  in  some  axis  inclining  in  this  direction. 
Tliis  frecjuently  occurs  in  Meniere's  disease,  in  which  there 
sconifi  to  occur  paroxysmal  irritation  of  the  semicircular  canak, 
accompanied  by  hissing  or  rinp^ing  in  the  affected  ear  and  a 
distressing  sense  of  vertigo.     But  the  direction  in  which  the 
balance  is  overthrown  is  not  always  towards  the  side  of  irrita- 
tion, for  I  have  observed  it  in  several  patients  clearly  towards 
the  opposit(?  side.     This  is  probably  due  to  over- compensation. 
The  sense  of  falling  to  one  side  causes  active  volitional  effort 
on  th(^  part  of  the  individual,  so  that  befalls  in  reality  towards 
the  oi>posite  side.     It  is  the  presence  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
the  intervention  of  conscious   and  volitional   efforts,  which 
complicate  all  the  properly  reflex  phenomena  of   cerebellar 
adjustments.     Hence  it  is  that  irritation  of  one  side  of  the 
c(»rel>ellum  causes  the  feeling  of  rotation  towards,  or  loss  of 
su])]K>rt  on  the  other  side,  because,  as  the   action  which  is 
called  forth  is  in  reality  the  adjustment  to  counteract  such 
dis]ilncement,  the  two  become  indissolubly  associated  in  con- 
sciousness, and  the  one  effect  invariably  calls  up  the  other. 
The  feeling  of  loss  of  support  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  apparent  vanishing  of 
objects   in   the  same  direction.     When   the   various   factors 
concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  equilibration  appear  out  ol 
liarinr>ny,  or  contradictory  to  each  other,  a  distressing  sense 
of  inseciu-ity  and  faintness  is  the  inevitable  result.     This  is 
merely  the  psychical  side  of  motor  disturbances,  which,  apart 
from  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  would  occur  without  any  such 
accompaniments. 

§  "11.  AVbihi  the  anatomical  as  well  as  the  physiological 
connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  auditory  nerve  is  suf- 
ficiently clear,  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  relation  between 
the  cerebellum  and  the  eyes.  That  destruction  of  the  cere- 
bellum does  not  affect  the  sense  of  sight  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and  other  physiologists. 
Animals  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been  destroyed  evidently 
see  and  appreciate  threats,  and  endeavour  to  escape,  but  their 
efforts  to  do  so  only  end  in  turbulent  confusion.     The  sense 
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Bight  is  a  ftinction  of  the  cerebral  hemiBpheres.     Bliudnesa 
loes  not  occur  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  eerebeUum  in  man,  / 

[1>ut  it  is  not  an  infrequent  result  of  tumours  situated  in  the  ' 
rebellum,  as  elsewhere.     Loss  of  vision  from  intnicnmial 

[ttimours  is  caused  by  the  secondary  changes  induced  in  the 
optic  nerves,  purely  by  indirect  action,  and  has  no  Bj>ecial 
relation  to  the  situation  of  the  tumour.  But,  thou^fh  the 
cerebellum  is  not  essential  to  the  sense  of  sight,  yet  that  it 
has  intimate  relations  -with  the  optic  and  oculo-motor  nerves 
is  shown  by  the  importance  of  visual  impressions  in  the 
mechanism  of  equiUbration,  and  by  the  relation  between 
oculo-motor  and  general  motor  adjustments,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  above  recorded  esperimenta.  We  have 
yet  much  to  learn  resijecting  the  constitution  and  connectiona 
of  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  and  valve  of  Vieussens, 
and  resijecting  the  relations  between  the  red  nuclei  and  the 
optic  and  oculo-motor  nerves.  That  we  have  in  these  ana- 
tomical connections  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  eyes  is, 
on  many  grounds,  highly  probable.  The  sui>erior  cerelwllar 
peduncles,  as  has  been  seen  (_Cbapter  1-5  7),  decussate  into  the 
red  nuclei,  but  their  further  relations  are  highly  obscure,  A 
case  of  great  importance  in  this  relation  has  recently  been 
carefully  examined  and  put  on  record  by  Mendel.'  In  this 
case  tliere  was,  apparently  in  consequence  of  primary  lesion  (a 
hamorrhagic  focus)  in  the  pulvinar  of  the  left  optic  thalamus, 
atrophy  of  the  left  red  nucleus,  and  a  tract  of  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  right  superior  cerebellar  peduncle,  trace- 
able as  far  as  the  nucleus  dentatus.  Mendel  suggests,  with 
great  probability,  that  this  may  be  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation of  optical  impressions  with  the  centres  of  equilibration. 
By  the  decussation  of  the  superior  peduncles  the  optic 
tracts  would  thus  he  in  cross  relation  with  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres,  and,  owing  to  the  decussation  in  the  optic 
chiasma,  the  eyes  would  be  mainly  in  direct  relation  with 
them.  This  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  fact  observed  on 
electrical  irritation  of  the  cerebellum,  viz.  that  the  pupil  on 
the  same  side  became  contracted. 

Lesions  of  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  as 
■  ■  SecoDd^re  Degeneration  im  BinJeorm,'  Neurolog.  Ci:ntriilb.,  So.  11,  1SS2. 
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well  as  of  the.  stnlctures  with  which  they  are  in  relation, 
produce  marked  diBturbances  of  equilibrium,  for  such  distiirl»- 
ances  must  necessarily  ensue  upon  lesions  of  any  part  of  the 
mechanism,  whether  central,  aflferent,  or  eflferent.  Lesions 
of  the  optic  loV)e8,  or  of  the  connections  between  the  optic 
or  oculo-motor  nerves,  would  naturally  have  this  effect.  To 
interruption  of  the  connections  of  the  superior  peduncles, 
or  to  direct  injury  of  the  oculo-motor  nuclei,  or  both,  are 
doubtless  due  the  very  marked  disorders  of  equilibrium 
observed  by  Bechterew  *  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the 
walls  of  the  third  ventricle  and  neighbourhood  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius ;  disorders  which  have  all  the  characters  of 
those  which  result  from  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals  or 
olivary  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

§  22.  "Whether  in  the  inferior  and  superior  peduncles  there 
are  efferent  as  well  as  afferent  cerebellar  tracts  is  a  question 
on  which  we  have  little  or  no  definite  information.  I  have 
found  both  in  rabbits  and  in  monkeys  that  electrical  irritation 
of  the  restiform  tract  causes  movements  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  Ihnbs,  with  a  tendency  to  pleurosthotonus  on  the  same 
side.  These  might  be  merely  reflex  phenomena,  but  the  fact 
that,  after  deep  transverse  section,  u'ritation  of  the  part  below 
the  cut  produces  precisely  the  same  action  as  before,  while 
irritation  above  the  cut  is  absolutely  negative,  rather  favours 
the  idea  that  the  restiform  body  may  contain  efferent  motor 
tracts.  But  the  question  is  one  which  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. Bespecting  the  superior  peduncles  it  is  stated  by 
Albertoni  and  Michieli  *  that  electrical  irritation  or  puncture 
causes  pleurosthotonus  towards  the  side  opposite  the  irrita- 
tion. They  are  disposed  to  regard  these  phenomena  as  direct 
rather  than  reflex  on  the  ground  that  they  occur  when  the 
sensibility  has  been  entirely  exhausted. 

'  '  Die  Funotion  dor  ccntralen  pn*auen  Substanz  des  dritten  HimTentrikels,' 
rfliiK(»r*s  Archil'  f.  ]'hf/sioIoijic,  Bd.  xxxi.  July  1883.— The  hypothesis  adv&nced 
by  liechtcrow.  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  \^'all6  of  the  third  Tentride  acts  as 
a  peripheral  or^an  to  the  centres  of  equilibration — similar  to  the  aemicireuiar 
canuls  -im])ressions  in  which  are  conditioned  by  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
of  tlie  contained  coi-ebro-spinal  fluid  caused  by  movements  of  the  head  aod  of 
the  eyeballs,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality. 
-    '  Sui  Centri  Cerebrali  di  Movimcnto,*  Lo  SperimentaUt  1876. 
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§  23.  The  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  form  the 
great  medium  of  connection  between  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
cereliellum  and  the  pyramidal  motor  tracts.  These  peduncles, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Meynert,  decussate  m  the  pons  and 
enter  Juto  intimate  relations  with  the  opposite  pyramidal  tracts 
throu^  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  pontis.  A  direct  connection 
Iwtween  the  peduncular  and  pyramidal  tracts  is  doubtful. 
The  cross  relations  between  the  peduncular  and  pyramidal 
trncts  in  the  pons  bring  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  in 
relation  with  the  motor  tracts  on  the  same  side,  owing  to  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramidal  troets  at  the  lower  aspect  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  These  anatomical  facts  are  in  harmony 
with  the  effects  of  electrical  in-itation  of  the  cerebellum,  by 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  movements  are  excited  on  the  same 
Bide  of  the  body.  The  functional  relationship  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  body  is  therefore  cross  in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  direct  in  the  case  of  the  cerebellar  lobes ;  and  thus 
each  cerebral  hemisphere  acts  in  combination  with  the  opposite 
cerebellar  lobe.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  the  cerebellum  acts 
in  subordination  to  the  cerebrum,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  of  long-standing  disease  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere, 
atrophy  ensues  in  the  opix)site  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  which  I  have  recorded '  there  was  marked 
atrophy  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  consecutive  to 
destruction  of  the  anterior  or  motor  region  of  the  left  hemi- 
siihere  (figs.  04  and  65). 

The  pyramidal  tract  of  the  left  side  had  undergone  second- 
ary degeneration,  and,  with  it,  the  right  middle  iwduncle 
and  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  had  become  greatly  re- 
duced. 

An  examination  of  the  cortex  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum proved  also  that  this  had  undergone  extreme  degenera- 

'  '  BruiD  of  A  Criminal  Lunatic.'  Brain,  April  I8S2.— The  patient  was  a 
voman  who,  after  l)ie  age  ol  thirty,  became  sntldeDly  npliasio  and  hemiplegie 
on  ilie  tighl  side.  She  became  insane,  murdered  her  Ivo  children,  and  vai 
committed  to  Broadmoor  A»)lum,  where  ahe  died  twelve  yeftrs  alter  the  ocenr- 
Tenee  of  the  paralyais.  The  whole  of  the  cortex  in  the  rei^ioti  mJicated  in  the 
figar«,  together  with  the  corpus  striatum.  Ltd  entirelj  disappeared,  and  been 
converted  into  a  cyst  full  of  Huid.  For  further  detail*  relerence  maj  be  made 
to  the  original  paper  cited. 
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tion,  and  that  the  cells  of  Fnrkinje  had  in  many  parts  entirely 
disappeared  (fig.  66,  b). 


Pin.  «4).  slwvlog  Atropbr  or  lb* 


§  24,  It  is  a  question  wlietber,  along  with  tactile  or  common 
aeiisory,  visual,  and  labyrinthine  impressions,  other  sensory 
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ifiipressions  are  correlated  in  the  cerebellum  with  the  motor 
fcdjustments  nt-ceBsary  for  stability  and  equilibration.  On  a 
former  occasion  '  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  possibly  ^'isceral 


am  rniHTUAl).  B.  Sfoltan 
■ua  drawings  I7  J.  A.  Scott-J 


or  organic  sensory  impressions  were  represented  in  the  cere- 

[  bellum,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  very  intimate  mutual 

'  First  editioD  of  this  n'ork.  §  36. 
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reactions  between  states  of  the  viscera  and  the  exercise  of  equi- 
lil)ration.  I  instanced  among  other  things  the  very  pronounced 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  vertiginous  sensations  which 
are  experienced  in  connection  with  certain  visceral  derange- 
ments, and  the  influence  which  mechanical  displacement  of 
the  viscera,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  vessel 
at  sea,  seems  to  have  in  the  production  of  sea-sickness.  The 
almost  invariable  expression  of  vertigo  in  a  peculiarly  distress- 
ing sensation  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium,  with  or  without 
actual  nausea  or  vomiting,  shows  that  there  is  a  very  close 
relation  between  the  centres  of  equilibration  and  the  organic 
sensibilities.  In  connection  with  these  speculations  it  is  per- 
missible to  suggest  that  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  may  form 
the  afferent  paths  between  the  viscera  and  the  cerebellum. 
These  tracts,  as  has  been  seen,  connect  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
vesicular  columns  with  certain  cortical  cerebellar  regions. 
These  columns  exist  almost  exclusively  in  the  dorsal  r^on 
of  the  cord,  and  are  absent  from  those  regions — the  lumbar 
and  cervical  enlarf^ements — which  are  specially  related  to  the 
animal  powers  and  sensibilities.  Eoss's '  suggestion  that  they 
are  therefore  specially  concerned  in  visceral  innervation  has 
much  probability,  and  this  is  further  supported  by  the  homo- 
logy which  he  traces  between  darkens  columns  and  those 
which  give  origin  to  the  accessorio- vagus.* 

The  hypothesis  that  the  cerebellum  presides  over  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life  was  first  propounded  by  Willis,  and  was 
founded  mainly  on  false  anatomical  views  as  to  the  origin  and 
connections  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  or  no  evidence  that  the  cerebellum  is  essential  to  the 
due  ixrformance  of  the  functions  of  organic  or  vegetative  life. 

'  Diifcascs  of  the  Nervous  System^  1881. 

'  Tlicsc  speculations  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Gaskell,  previously  referred  to  (Chap.  III.,  p.  103,  note),  which  have  shown  that 
the  appearance  of  the  cells  of  Clarke's  vesicular  column  coincides  with  that 
of  the  tine  medullatod  nerves  which  constitute  the  visceral  spinal  system. 
*  Although  as  yet  the  tine  medullated  tibres  which  constitute  the  rami  vis- 
cerales  have  not  been  directly  traced  into  the  cells  of  the  oolumnaB  vesiculares, 
the  connection  of  these  fibres  with  this  column  of  cells  is,  to  my  mmd,  proved 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  Clarke's  oolnmn  are  eonibied  to 
those  regions  of  the  central  nerTons  ByBtem  which  give  origin  to  the  nm 
viscerales.'  -Gaskell,  dp,  ciL  p.  66. 
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['  ^'Ulis's  hj-pothcsis  has  been,  however,  revived  by  Luciaiii '  on 

I  what  ti])pear  to  be  moBt  slender  aud  uueatisfactory  gvoundB. 

I  In  one  of  the  dogs  before  mentioned  {p.  178),  from  which  he 

lifld  removed  the  greater  portion  of  the  cerebellum,  general 

\  malnutrition  and  marafiums  occurred  in  the  later  monthR  of 

in-ival.     But  as  the  animal  had  attained  a  state  of  good 

Ihealth  and  nutrition  after  the  primary  effects  of  the  oiieratiou 

rfaad  subsided,  and  as  coincident  with  the  marasmus  and  mal- 

■  nutrition  there  were  signs  of  purulent  otitis  and  catarrhal 

'  conjunctivitis,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  marasmus  was 

I  caused  by  the  suppuration  and  its  attendant  constitutional 

I  ■dieturbance,  than  that  any  of  these  effects  depended  on  the 

jdestruction  of  the  cerebellum  as  such.     The  condition  of  the 

Isecond  dog  at  the  end  of  a  much  longer  period  of  survival  is 

l.>quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  Luciani's  hyiwthesis,  founded  as 

f  it  was  on  the  results  only  of  the  first  experiment.     In  the 

^isecond  animal  the  state  as  regards  nutrition  was  altogether 

excellent.      The  committee  of   investigation  reported  :    '  The 

weight  was  4-900  grams ;  the  body  was  well  nourished,  and 

the  adipose  tissue  was  abundant.' 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  reaeareli  that  has 
been  expended  on  the  cerebellum  there  are  many  points  in  its 
anatomy  aud  physiology  on  which  we  are  as  yet  devoid  of 
precise  information,  and  the  opinion  of  Vulpian,  writing  in 
1806—'  that  the  problem  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  is 
Btiil  far  from  being  definitely  solved  '—will  still  apply  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  But,  though  the  exact  formula 
of  cerebellar  function  may  yet  have  to  he  found,  the  effects  of 
injury  and  disease  of  this  organ  have  been  fairly  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  these  show  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
are  outside  the  sphere  of  mind  proper,  as  expressed  in  sensa- 
tion, emotion,  voHtion,  and  ijitellect. 

'  Fhialogia  del  CeTvdUllo,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   CEREBRUM. 

Introductory — Method  of  Investigation. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  seen  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  complete  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
animals,  in  proportion  to  their  lowness  in  the  scale,  still  remain 
capable  of  a  great  variety  of  most  complex  and  adaptive  forms 
of  activity,  little  if  at  all  differing  in  character  from  those 
prompted  by  intelligence.  On  more  detailed  investigation  of 
these  forms  of  activity,  however,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  they  were  nothing  more  than  responsive  actions  called  into 
play,  through  the  primary  or  acquired  organisation  of  thenerre 
centres,  by  certain  forms  of  peripherical  stimulation,  independ- 
ently of  any  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  on  the  part 
of  the  animal  itself.  From  the  facts  of  human  physiology  and 
pathologj%  by  which  alone  the  question  can  be  answered,  it  was 
concluded  that  consciousness  was  inseparable  from  the  actiWty 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  that,  therefore,  however  much 
the  responsive  actions  of  the  lower  ganglia  might  resemble  con- 
scious actions,  they  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  truly 
psychical  phenomena. 

The  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  by  annihilating 
sensation,  ideation,  volition,  and  intelligence  in  general,  reduces 
the  animal  to  the  condition  of  a  complex  machine,  the  activity 
of  which  is  the  immediate  or  direct  result  of  certain  forms  of 
*  ento-'  or  *  epi-peripherical '  stimulation. 

But  though  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  have  thus  been 
negatively  indicated,  the  whole  mechanism  of  cerebral  activity 
still  remains  to  be  investigated.  Though  it  is  by  means  of 
the  cerebrum  that  we  'feel  and  think  and  will,  the  question  is 
whether,  by  physiological  or  pathological  investigation,  we  can 
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throw  B  light  on  psychological  manifestations ;  whether  the  cere- 
t>rum,  as  a  whole  and  in  each  and  every  part,  contains  within 
[teelf,  in  some  mysterious  manner  inexplicable  by  fexijfrimental 
:h,  the  possibilities  of  every  variety  of  mental  activity,  or 
'hether  certain  parts  of  the  brain  ha^'e  determinate  fimctions. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  if  we  except  the  cum- 
brous  cross- divisions  and  fanciful  localisation  of  '  faculties'  of 
♦he  phrenological  system,  the  rt^sults  of  experimental  physio- 
logj'  and  human  pathology  had  been  considered  as  opposed  to 
Ibe  localisation  of  special  functions  in  distinct  regions  of  the 
Verebral  hemispheres. 

The  experiments  of  Flourens,  the  great  pioneer  in  cerebral 
phj'siology,  led  him  to  the  following  conclusiona  with  regard 
io  tlie  question  of  localisation  of  function  : — 

Ainsi  1°,  on  pent  retraneher,  soit  par  devant,  soit  par 
derriere,  soit  par  en  haut,  soit  par  le  cot^,  une  portion  assez 
etendue  des  lobes  cerebraux,  sans  que  leurs  fonctions  soient 
perdnes.  Une  portion  asicz  rcstrainte  de  ces  lobes  tujjit  done  h, 
r^j^errice  de  If  iira  fonctions. 

'  2°.  A  raesnre  que  ce  retranchement  s'opere,  toutes  lea 
fonctions  s'afTaiblisaent  et  s'eteignent  graduellement ;  et  passe 
iCertaines  limites,  elles  sont  tout-a-fait  eteintes.  Les  lobes 
eerebraux  concourent  done  par  tout  leur  ensemble  a  I'exerciee 
plein  et  entier  de  leurs  fonctions. 

'  3°.  Enfin,  des  qu'une  perception  est  perdue,  toutes  le 
Bont;  d^s  qu'une  faculte  disparait,  toutes  disparaiasent.  II 
n'y  a  done  point  de  sieges  divers  ni  pour  les  diverses  facultes, 
ni  pour  les  diverses  perceptions.  La  faculte  de  percevoir,  de 
juger,  de  vouloir  mie  chose  reside  dans  le  meme  lieu  que  eelle 
d'en  percevoir,  d'en  juger,  d'en  vouloir  une  autre ;  et  conse- 
quemment  cette  faculte,  essentiellement  nne,  reside  essentielle- 
ment  dans  un  seule  organe.' ' 

The  doctrines  of  Flourens  met  with  very  general  acceptance 
%s  being  in  accord  with  at  least  many  weU-established  facts  of 
clinical  medicine,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  extensive  disease  or 
injury  of  brain  substance  without  any  appreciable  physio- 
logical or  psychological  defect."    And  there  are  not  wanting 

n  of  Cerebral  Disease.  1879. 
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-.::.-.  •:"-■'.  t:  ;?,•;  prr^ni  ilay,  notably  Brown-Sequard,'  wlii 
..  j  •';.<i;  :':.-^i  i-  :.j  constant  relation  between  the  localily  o( 
:;.■;  .■:■..:.  i:.i  -.-.ii  -^j.-nipioms  which  may  be  manifesttd :— the 
-i:..-:  '.'.-\.:.  '-a.;-!ii;_-  most  dirtrse  symptotns,  and  the  s»iw 
-;.  :_:.:■.:;-  .-jc'irrir.^  in  eoiintc-tion  with  the  most  diverse  leMous. 

L.:: .  ■••vrtiiin  ofir-ful  olfEerrers,  Bonillaud,*  Andral.'aiiil 
■.■.;.-r.--:.  ::.•:.--.■  T-.-r-:  manv  uni]UL-stionable  facts  of  clinical  medi- 
'.L.'.-;,  ■:■;.}■.  is  lia;]:^'!  jarnlvMn  in  connection  with  limited  nre- 
i,7iu  I^t:  ,:.-■!,  'ar:J,:ii  ai')>t.'art;(l  wholly  inexplicable  except  on  the 
i.j.f-'hT-!;-!  '.f  a  di^i-rcntiation  of  function  in  the  cerelpra] 
r.-;u.>i  h'-r^i.  Ar.'i  tht,  in  more  recent  times,  establishtd 
•;■  ■Ii.'.iirri.-.e  of  affliania.  or  loss  of  speech,  with  disease  of  s 
•.•:r:iiri  r-ir^-i'.n  in  th-^  Itft  hemisphere  served  still  further  to 
rriA':Z  ::-T  :L-r  ry  r.f  functional  etjuiralenee  doubtful;  though 
^L^;  a]':.a-ia  rurally  meant  in  physiological  terms,  or  why  in 
]'rac::Lallv  -yii:ni^::rical  hemispheres  a  Realty  should  be  local- 
i-rc-l  in  iL?  •.'Til.  to  tb^  oxclusioD  of  the  other,  remained  ■ 
n.a::er  of  niy-i^ry  and  dispute. 

\  2.  Hj^Llih^^  Jackson,  from  a  minute  and  careful  studj 
of  ihtr  ]'h-n''mena  of  unilateral  and  limited  epileptiform  conrol- 
irioL:-.  arrivtrd  at  tht  conclusion  that  they  were  due  to  initatioD, 
'>r  diic'car^r.  of  ctrtain  couToIutions  of  the  opposite  cerebnl 
h(rmi?pLcrc  functionally  related  to  the  corpus  striatum  and 
muscular  movements.  Though  he  famished  many  argumeati 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesiB,  since  verified,  his  Yiews  were 
regarili^  merely  as  ingenious  speculationa,  and  devoid  of  aoy 
actual  proof  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  ¥u 
really  excitable.  Experimental  phyeiologiBts  had  all  failed  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  Btimuli  of  nerves,  mechanical,  chemical, 
thermal,  or  even  eleetrieaL  This  apparent  inexcitability  of 
the  ccrel'TflJ  ixirtt-i  gristly  retarded  the  pn^^as  of  cerebnl 
pby»iolo)Q'.  The  ctimplementary  methods  of  excitatioa  and 
'^ttfft|r"*^f*"i  which  rendered  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the 
pcripllBnl  nerfotu  system  a  matter  of  comparative  ease,  vera 
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not  (tvailable  in  the  case  of  the  central  nervous  Bjateiu,  and 
the  determination  of  the  funttions  of  the  liemUphereH  and  of 
their  different  parts  had  to  be  founded  only  on  the  results  of 
vaguely  established  experimental  lesions  in  the  lower  animals, 
or  on  the  complex  assemblage  of  phenomena  met  with  iu 
connection  with  the  fortuitous  and  indefinite  experiments  of 
disease  iu  man.  Everywheredoubt  and  discrepancy  prevailed. 
A  new  era  in  cerebral  physiolo{jy  was  inaugurated  by  the 
discovery  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in  1870  '  that  the  npphcation 
of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  dogs  gave  rise  to  movements  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body — movements  which  varied  with  the  position  of  the 
electrodes.  Subsequently,*  in  the  course  of  experiments  under- 
taken primarily  in  order  to  test  the  views  of  Hughlings  Jack- 
son in  reference  to  the  causation  of  unilateral  epileptiform 
convulsions,  I  verified  and  extended  the  facts  first  indicated 
by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig.  These  have  led  to  much  repetition, 
variation,  and  controversy,  and  the  results  have  been  that  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  electrical  irritation  of  the  hemi- 
spheres have  so  guided  and  directed  experimental  and  clinical 
research,  that  the  physiologj'  of  the  brain  has  made  greater 
advances  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  all  the  previous 
years  of  physiologj'  and  pathology  together, 

§  3.  The  method  principally  followed  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig 
in  their  reseai'ches  consisted  in  applying  directly  to  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  blunted  electrodes, 
e  stimulus  of  the  closing,  opening,  or  commutation  of  the 
irrect  of  a  galvanic  pile,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  a 
htinct  sensation  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
bethod  em]>loyed  by  myself  was  the  similar  application  of  the 
(otrodes,  of  the  secondary  spiral  of  Du  Bois-Eeymond's  in- 
Iction  coil,  connected  with  a  cell  of  the  mean  electro-motive 
wer  of  i  Daniell.  The  resistance  in  the  primary  coil  was 
icb  as  to  give  a  current  of  the  maximum  of  1'9  absolute 
nit,  as  estimated  for  me  by  my  colleague  Professor  Adams, 
he  induced  current  generated  in  the  secondary  coil  at  8  cm. 

>  B»{oh«Tt  o.  Da  Bois.Kejmnnd's  Archiv,  ISTO. 
'  Bip.   ItCBekrah^B  in   Cereb.   Phyaiology   and   Fmtbology,'    Weil   Siding 
Mie  Ai^um  Bqorti.  1B73. 
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distance  from  the  primary  spiral  was  of  a  strength  sufficient 
to  cause  a  pungent,  but  quite  bearable,  sensation  Mrben  the 
electrodes  were  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  measure- 
ment by  the  tongue  is  the  most  convenient  practical  test  of 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  the  best  means  of  regulating 
the  degree  of  stimulation.  In  long-continued  experiments 
the  failure  of  battery  power  may  require  closer  approximation 
of  the  secondary  to  the  primary  coU,  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  sensation  on  the  tongue  as  at  first.  Owing  to  my  baring 
given  the  distance  of  the  secondary  from  the  primary  alone  in 
the  record  of  my  first  experiments,  without  specially  calling 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  concluded  by  Hitzig 
and  others  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  effects  I  have  described, 
I  employed  currents  of  enormous  intensity,  sufficient  to  canse 
structural  lesions  and  unlimited  conduction  to  neighbouring 
and  subjacent  parts.  I  have  found  by  repeated  experimenta- 
tion that,  with  a  uniformly  acting  cell,  and  the  secondary  coil 
at  8  cm.,  all  the  effects  I  have  described  are  easily  reproducible. 
Absolute  uniformity,  however,  cannot  be  secured,  on  account 
of  the  conditions  which  modify  the  excitability  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

That  which  will  cause  intense  and  indefinite  action  in  an 
animal  non-narcotised,  will  excite  only  moderate  and  definite 
action  in  an  animal  sufficiently  narcotised  to  abolish  all  sense 
of  pain,  and  no  effect  at  all  on  an  animal  deeply  anaesthetised. 
Other  conditions  also  mentioned  by  Hitzig,  e.g.  the  state  of 
the  circulation  in  the  brain,  greatly  modify  its  excitability, 
haemorrhage  lowering  it  in  a  marked  degree.  Considerable 
differences  also  exist  in  different  animals  with  respect  to  the 
excitability  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  it  is  only  rarely  that 
a  complete  exploration  of  the  brain  can  be  successfully  carried 
out  in  any  one  animal,  the  excitability  of  the  brain  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted  during  the  operations  necessary  to  reach 
the  more  concealed  and  deep-seated  regions.  The  skill  with 
which  the  operations  are  made  considerably  affects  the  degree 
of  success  attainable. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  modifying  conditions  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  any  arbitrary'  standard,  founded  on  the  nmi- 
mum  strength  of  current  necessary  to  excite  any  one  part  in 
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any  given  subjeet  of  pxperiment.  Various  regions  of  the  brain 
differ  in  regard  to  their  degree  of  excitability.  A  current  suf- 
ficient to  cause  decided  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  oculi  will 
frequently  fail  to  produce  any  movement  of  the  limbs.  By  arbi- 
trarily fixing  a  standard  of  stimulation  which  they  thought  suf- 
ficient, Fritsch  and  Hitzig  failed  to  elicit  moat  important  positive 
results  of  deep  Rignificanee  in  regions  of  the  brain  which  they 
choose  to  call  inexcitable.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
one  part  of  the  brain  ia  excitable  and  another  not.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  the  stimulation  manifests  itself. 

Though  it  is  obviously  advisable  to  use  no  stronger  current 
than  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite  result,  the  mnmure  of  th-. 
inUiisity  of  the  itimiihis  to  be  emplnijed  in  fucli  caxc  w  lli^ 
d^fjrfe  of  definite  ami  decided  lociUUatiott  of  ejftets  unifiirmli/ 
iittainabU.  It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  against  conduction 
to  neighbouring  structures,  by  insulation  of  the  electrodes, 
and  careful  removal  of  the  fluid  which  is  apt  to  collect  on  the 
aurface. 

The  mean  strength  I  have  found  to  be  given  by  the  fixation 
of  the  secondary  coil  at  6  cm.,  though  frequently  less  and  occa- 
eionally  some  increase  is  required. 

The  chief  object  being  to  secure  efficient  stimulation,  to  call 
forth  in  a  decided  and  distinct  manner  the  functional  activity  of 
th"  part  to  which  the  electrodes  are  applied,  it  would  matter 

■  Jittle  whether  we  used  the  galvanic  or  faradic  stimulus,  provided 
Ittiey  were  both  equally  suitable  for  this  purjTOse.  But  this  is 
I  sot  the  case. 

Not  only  a  certain  intensity,  but  a  certain  duration  of  the 
I  stimulus,  is  necessary  to  produce  the  characteristic  effect. 
I  The  closing  or  opening  shock  of  the  galvanic  current,  applied 
I  to  the  region  of  the  brain,  from  which  movements  of  the  limbs 
I  we  capable  of  being  excited,  causes  only  a  sudden  contraction 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  but  fails  to  call  forth  the  definite 

■  purposive  combination  of  muscular  contractions,  which  is  the 

■  Tery  essence  of  the  reaction,  and  key  to  its  interpretation. 
\  Pritsch   and   Hitzig,  in   their  description  of  the   results  of 

their  experiments  with  the  galvanic  stimulus,  did  not,  in 
my  opinion,  snfficieutly  define  the  true  character  of  the  move- 
I  ments.     If  the  galvanic  current  is  applied  for  a  longer  |5eriod 
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than  tliat  necessary  to  cause  the  momentary  closing  or  opening 
shock,  electrolytic  decomposition  of  the  brain  substance  ensues 
at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  electrodes ;  an  objection  from 
which  the  faradic  stimulus  is  entirely  free.  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  brains  of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  on  which 
experimentation  by  the  induced  current  was  maintained  for 
many  hours,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  degree  of 
hypersemia  consequent  on  exposure  as  much  as  stimulation, 
are  entirely  free  from  structural  lesion. 

The  following  experiment  will  show  the  comparative  ef- 
iiciency  of  the  galvanic  and  faradic  methods  of  stimulation  :— 

Having  exposed  the  brain  of  a  monkey  in  the  region  in 
which  I  had  previously  localised  the  centre  of  the  biceps, 
excitation  of  which  causes  supination  and  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm, I  sought  to  determnie  the  exact  strength  of  the  induced 
current  necessary  to  produce  this  definite  action,  and  to  com- 
pare its  effect  with  that  of  the  galvanic  current- 

With  the  single  cell  already  mentioned,  and  secondary  coil 
at  18  cm.,  no  result  followed  ;  secondary  at  12  cm.,  likewise 
without  effect ;  secondary  at  11  cm.,  slight  appearance  of  out- 
ward rotation  of  the  wrist ;  secondary  at  10  cm.,  faint  supi- 
nation of  the  hand ;  secondary  at  9  cm.,  gentle  and  slow 
supination  and  flexion  of  the  forearm ;  secondary  at  8  cm., 
distinct  and  decided  supination  and  flexion  of  the  forearm, 
without  any  complication  with  other  movements. 

The  galvanic  current  was  then  employed  from  six  cells 
(small  Smee's  elements)  of  Weiss'  battery.  During  closure  of 
the  current  no  result  followed,  nor  when  the  current  was 
slowly  interrupted.  With  eight  cells  and  slowly  repeated 
interruption  spasmodic  and  sudden  jerks  of  the  hand  and 
forearm  were  observed,  but  no  definite  supination  or  flexion. 
With  ten  cells  and  slowly  repeated  interruption  similar  spas- 
modic movements  were  caused ;  but  only  when  the  current 
was  rapidly  closed  and  opened  did  the  spasmodic  jerks  be- 
come converted  into  the  continuous  action  of  supination  and 
flexion  of  the  forearm. 

To  the  tongue  the  sensation  communicated  by  this  stimulus 
was  certainly  as  strong,  if  not  more  pungent,  than  that  of  the 
uiduced  current,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  electrodes 
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active  electrolytic  decomposition  and  evolution  of  gas  began 
to  manifest  itBelf. 

This  experiment  shows  that  it  is  not  every  degree  of  in- 
tensity or  every  degree  of  duration  of  stimulus  that  ia  Rufficient 
to  excite  the  due  activity  of  the  hemispheres,  and  that  the 
galvanic  method  of  stimuJation  is  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
that  of  faradisation.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  intensity 
of  current  derived  from  the  secondary  coil  at  8  cm.  is  not 
beyond  that  requisite  for  the  production  of  distinct  and 
definite  reaction. 

5  4.  Though  the  eflfeeta  of  localised  destructive  lesions, 
strictly  parallel  to  those  of  localised  irritation,  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  objections  raised,  on  the 
6core  of  diffusion  of  currents,  against  the  view  maintained  by 
Hitzig  and  myself,  that  the  phenomena  of  electrical  irritation 
are  significant  of  functional  excitation  of  cortical  centres  as 
Buch,  yet  an  examination  of  the  conditions  of  electrical  irrita- 
tion alone  shows  bow  little  weigbt  these  objections  possess. 

It  has  been  contended  by  Dupuy,'  and  others  that  the 
movements  which  are  excited  by  the  application  of  the  elec- 
trodes to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  are  in  reality  due  to 
conduction  of  the  currents  to  the  real  motor  centres  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  argues  that  it  is  impossible  to 
localise  the  action  of  the  electrical  current  in  the  region  in- 
cluded within  the  electrodes,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shown 
that  estrapolar  conduction  extends  through  the  brain  sub- 
stance to  a  considerable  distance.  By  placing  the  sciatic  nerve 
of  the  galvanoscopic  frog  preparation  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  brain,  and  applying  the  electrodes  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hemisphere,  he  found  that  active  contraction  of  the 
gastroirnemius  muscle  resulted,  showing  that  the  current  had 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  same  fact  of  extrapolar  diffusion  through  the  brain 
Bubstance  was  also  demonstrated,  and  more  accurately  by 
Carviile  and  Duret,*  By  placing  non-polarisable  electrodes 
on  the  hemisphere  at  a  distance  from  the  exciting  electrodes, 
and  connecting  them  with  a  galvanometer,  they  foimd  that  a 

'  Bxamen  dt  Qiiclqiies  Pnintt  de  la  Phyaiologit  dii  Cervtaa,  1673. 
'  Sur  Ira  Foncliont  dcs  Hfmisi-Iiirea  Ctrr^braux.  lH7o. 
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decided  deflection  of  the  needle  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
stimulation.  Extrapolar  conduction  through  the  brain  bu1>- 
stance  is  thus  proved ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  what  the 
ordinary  laws  of  conduction  through  animal  tissues  would 
have  led  one  to  expect. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  conclusion 
which  Dupuy  and  those  who  follow  him  would  draw,  viz.  that 
it  is  only  to  conduction  to  the  basal  ganglia  that  the  move- 
ments in  question  are  due.  Mere  vague  statements  as  to  the 
supposed  result  of  irritation  of  the  basal  ganglia  cannot  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  actual  results  of  irritation 
directly  applied  to  them.  Irritation  of  the  ventricular  aspect 
of  the  corpus  striatum  causes  general  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible by  applying  the  electrodes  to  the  surface  of  this  ganglion 
to  produce  differentiated  contraction  in  any  one  muscle  or 
muscular  group.  Irritation  of  the  optic  thalamus  produces  no 
movements  of  any  kind,  and  irritation  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  a  combination  of 
muscular  movements  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  such  as 
has  been  already  described.  We  know,  therefore,  by  direct 
experiment,  what  irritation  of  the  basal  ganglia  should  pro- 
duce ;  but  the  phenomena  of  irritation  of  the  cortex  are  of 
a  very  different  order.  The  phenomena  of  localised  and  uni- 
lateral convulsive  movements  attributed  by  Hughlings  Jackson 
to  vital  irritation  of  certain  regions  of  the  cortex  are  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  induced  by  electrical  irritation  of 
the  same  regions,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Franck  and 
Pitres,^  mav  be  induced  bv  mere  mechanical  stimulation  when 
the  cortex  is  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  irritability.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  mechanical  irritation  und^r  such 
conditions  acts  only  by  conduction  to  the  basal  ganglia. 

The  great  and  significant  feature  of  the  reactions  produced 
by  electrical  excitation  of  the  cortex  is  that  they  are  definite 
and  predictable,^  and  vary  with  the  position  of  the  electrodes. 

>  Progrt^s  M^dicaU  Jan.  5,  1878. 

'^  This  Ib  unquestionable,  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  lecture  demon- 
stration, under  the  de^^rce  of  narcotisation  necessary  to  eliminate  all  spon- 
taneous movements.    The  experiences  of  Couty  (•  Sur  le  Cerreaa  Moteor/ 
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As  will  be  neeii  in  tli<!  following  chapter,  areas  in  close  prosi- 
mity  to  each  other,  separated  by  only  a  few  tuiUimetres  or 
less,  react  to  the  electrical  current  in  a  totally  different  manner. 
If  there  were  no  functional  differentiation  of  the  areas  under 
stimulation  the  diverse  effects  would  be  absolutely  incompre- 
faeniiibte  on  any  theory  of  mere  physical  conduction,  nhich 
vould,  under  the  circumstances,  be  practically  to  the  samft 
|>oiut  in  all  cases.  Movements  of  the  limbs  can  only  be  excited 
from  cei'tain  points,  all  others  being  ineffective.  No  current 
applied  to  the  prefrontal  or  occipital  regions  will  cause  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  aiid  yet  physieal  conduction  to  sup^MHed 
motor  centres  and  tracts  at  the  base  is  just  as  easy  from  these 
points  as  from  the  jiarietal  regions,  which  react  invariably 
and  uniformly.  The  supjiosition  that  it  ia  mere  conduction  to 
the  corpus  striatum  and  motor  tracts  which  accounts  for  the 
movements  is  further  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  simple 
experiment  of  placing  the  electrodes  on  the  island  of  BeiJ,  which 
immediately  overlies  the  lenticular  nucleus.  Here  we  get  in 
nearest  proximity  to  the  corpus  striatum  and  internal  capsule, 
and  yet  no  reaction  whatever  can  be  induced  by  currents  which 
are  highly  effective  when  applied  to  the  more  distant  parietal 
regions. 

An  interesting  observation  was  made  by  Car\ille  and  Dnret 
during  their  experiments,  which  affords  another  among  the 
numerous  proofs  that  electrisation  of  the  cortex  does  not 
act  merely  by  conduction  to  subjacent  ganglia  or  tracts.  In 
a  dog  on  which  they  were  operating  they  failed  to  produce 
movements  by  the  application  of  even  the  strongest  currents 
to  regions  which  in  other  dogs  they  had  uniformly  found  readily 
excitable.  The  cause  of  this  proved  on  examination  to  be  the 
existence  of  a  large  cavity,  filled  with  fluid,  occupying  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  hemisphere  between  the  cortex 
and  the  corpus  striatum.  Physical  conduction  from  the  cortex 
to  the  corpus  striatum  was  thus  in  nowise  impeded,  and  the 


Archivn  de  Phyiioiogie,  Oct.  I8HS)  to  the  contrtrjr  are  doubtlMg  doe  to  his 
ntilicallj  vioiooa  method  of  operating  without  aaiEEtbettcs :  '  Les  animaui 
dont  je  me  aula  seiri  ont  £t£  presijuti  loujour*  laiasis  nonnaui,  sans  anffis- 
Ib^ie.  twm  immobiUsation '  (p.  267).  tiesulls  oblsiued  under  aiioh  conditions 
do  net  require  further  considers  [ion. 
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connections  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  cerebral  peduncle 
were  intact ;  yet,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  medullary 
fibres,  the  cortical  centres  could  not  transmit  any  impulse 
downw^ards,  how^ever  strongly  excited.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  explain  away  the  results  of  electrical  irritation  of  the 
cortex  by  mere  conduction  to  subjacent  ganglia  or  motor  tracts, 
even  though  a  certain  amount  of  extrapolar  diffusion  is  de- 
monstrable. But  mere  physical  diffusion  is  not  equivalent  to 
diffuse  stimulation.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not  any  or  every 
degree  of  stimulation  which  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  activity 
of  the  cortex.  A  strength  of  current  capable  of  inducing  the 
most  violent  tetanic  spasm  if  applied  to  a  motor  nerve  has  no 
appreciable  action  on  the  cerebral  centres.  Hence,  though 
physical  conduction  may  occur  in  the  brain  substance,  effective 
stimulation  will  only  occur  at  the  point  where  the  current 
reaches  the  necessary  intensity,  and  that  is  in  the  intrapolar 
region.  Kisks  of  diffusion,  however,  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  as  a  possil)le  source  of  error,  but  they  can  be  eliminated 
by  frequent  repetition  of  the  cxi)eriments,  working  with  the 
minimum  effective  current  and  similar  obvious  precautions, 
which  all  competent  investigators  naturally  take. 

§  5.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  regards  the 
great  question  of  differentiation  of  function  in  the  cerebral 
cortex,  if  it  should  appear  that  it  is  not  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cortical  regions  which  is  really  excitable,  but  the  cone  of 
subjacent  medullary  fibres  distributed  to  them.  For,  if  the 
medullary  fibres  are  differentiated  in  function,  the  regions  to 
which  they  are  distributed  must  be  similarly  differentiated, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  grey  matter  is  merely  so 
much  inert  stuff ;  a  supposition  w^hich,  however  absurd,  is, 
nevertheless,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  views  propounded  by 
some  wTiters  on  this  question.  That  the  medullary  fibres 
are  excitable  has  been  proved,  but  the  excitability  of  the  cor- 
responding cortical  regions  is  not  thereby  excluded  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  will  be  seen,  is  capable  of  satisfactory  de- 
monstration. 

It  was  first  shown  by  Burdon  Sanderson '  that,  after  re- 
moval of  the  cortex,  electrical  stimulation  of  the  medullary 

*  Proceed,  Royal  Soc.,  June  1874. 
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iVtres  thus  laid  bare  caused  movements  like  those  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  respective  regions 
of  the  cortex  themselves.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Braun,'  Putnam,*  Carville  and  Duret,*  Alber- 
toni  and  Micliieli.*  Franck  and  Pitres,'  Richet,*  and  othera ; 
BO  that  we  may  regard  it  as  satisfactorily  estahUshed  that  the 
medullary  fibres  are  functionally  differentiated  paths  of  com- 
munication between  the  cortex  and  the  periphery.  They 
Btand  to  the  cortical  matter  precisely  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  anterior  spinal  roots  do  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord.  When  the  anterior  horns  are  diseased  (as  in  anterior 
polio- myelitis),  or  the  anterior  roots  di\ided,  the  motor  nerves 
in  the  course  of  four  to  five  days  entirely  lose  their  excitability 
and  undergo  complete  degeneration.  This  important  fact  waa 
first  demonstrated  by  Albertoni  and  Micliieli,  who  found  that 
after  removal  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  the  medullary 
^bres,  at  first  excitable,  ceased  after  an  interval  of  from  four  to 
five  days  to  respond  to  the  strongest  electrical  currents.  And 
it  has  now  been  established  that  after  purely  cortical  lesions  ' 
degeneration  occurs  in  the  corona  radiata  and  pyramidal 
tracts  down  the  whole  extent  of  their  course  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Though  the  direct  excitability  of  the  anterior  horns 
may  he  questionable,  no  one  doubts  the  excitability  of  the 
anterior  roots.  But  no  one  doubts  the  motor  functions  of  the 
anterior  horns  on  tliat  account.  Yet  among  other  ridiculous 
objections  to  the  motor  functions  assigned  to  certain  cortical 
regions  it  has  been  argued  that  they  ought  to  conform  to  the 

Bime  laws  as  regulate  the  escitabihty  of  motor  nerves.  The 
excitabihty  of  nerve  centres  and  nerve  tracts  is  not  only  not 
necessarily  the  same,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  the  very  point  of 

'  Centralblali /.  d.  mcjJ.  Wiisenxh.,  1874. 
'  BoiKfl  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  18H, 

■  '  Hut  les  Fonctione  des  Hemispheres  C^rfbranx,'  Arckit'cs  de  Physioliygie, 
1875. 

■  ■  Sni  Cantri  Cerebmli  di  Movimenlo.'  Lo  Sperimcntale,  1876. 
»  Soc.  de  Biologie.  1877. 

•  Sor  Ui  Cirvonvoitdiona  Cfrfbrates,  1S78. 

'  See  the  faets  and  eiperimenls  bj  ihe  author  and  Professor  G.  Teo,  Trani. 
Jiileni.  JUni.  Congress.  M'il,  vol.  i. ;  Duc'issicm  on  Localitntipn,  p.  iSl :  and 
■On  the  Effects  of  Leaions  of  Different  Beyions  ol  the  Cerebral  HemijphereB,* 
Philotoph.  Trmit.,  Pari  II.  1884. 
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iViflitTftiiCf:  by  which  the  direct  excitability  of  the  cortical  grej 
luatt^rr  can  Ije  established. 

Putnam  found  that  a  stronger  current  was  necessary  to 
excite  the  medullary  fibres  than  the  corresponding  cortieal 
centre.  On  replacing  the  removed  cortical  lamina,  and  apply- 
ing the  formerly  eflfective  current,  no  action  whatever  resulted. 
It  is  pos.sible,  however,  as  Carville  and  Duret  have  contended, 
that  the  necessity  of  intensifying  the  current  when  the  cortex 
has  Wen  removed  is  due  to  the  hemorrhage  that  occurs,  and 
the  consequent  tendency  to  diffusion  when  the  electrodes  are 
placed  on  the  oozing  surface. 

Franck  and  Pitres  likewise  find  in  non-narcotised  animals 
that  the  excitability  of  the  cortical  centres  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  medullary  fibres  ;  but  Bichet  states  that 
in  narcotised  animals  the  medullary  fibres  are  more  excitable 
than  the  cortical  centres.     The  ex{)eriments  of  Bubnoff  and 
Ileidenliain  *  confirm  those  of  Richet,  and  show  that  during 
the  narcosis  pro<lueed  by  morphia  the  medullary  fibres  are 
more  readily  excitable  than  the  corresponding  cortical  centres. 
It  is  ix>ssil>le  that  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
signalised  by  Hitzig,  that  the  anodal  closure  was  more  effec- 
tive than  the  cathodal  closure  in  his  experiments  with  the 
galvanic  current.     The  stimulus  in  this  case  would  proceed 
from  the  virtual  cathode  estal^lished  in  the  deeper  and  more 
excitable  subcortical   regions   (see  p.  197).      Deep   narcosis, 
however,  abolishes  the  excital>ility  both  of  the  grey  matter 
and  the  subjacent  medullary  fibres,  so  that  no  reaction  what- 
(•ver  occurs  on  the  application  of  currents  otherwise  effective. 
It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by  Marcacci  ^ — whose  experi- 
ences in   this   and   many  other  respects   appear   altogether 
uiii(iue — that,  even  after  freezing  the  cortex,  electrical  stimula- 
tion is  still  effective,  and  causes  the  same  movements  as  be- 
fore.   This  assertion  has  been  completely  refuted  by  Varigny,' 
who  found  after  refrigeration  of  a  given  region  that  no  ordinary 
stimulation  was  capable  of  exciting  the  movements  formerly 
readily  excitable ;  and  that,  when  the  current  was  intensified 

'  Pfliif^er's  Archivf.  Physiologie,  1881. 

-  Archives  Italic  fines  de  Biologies  tome  i.,  1882. 

*  L'ExcitabiliU  Electruiuc  des  Circonvolutions  C&rihraleSt  1884. 
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byond   all   limits   of  localised  irritatioa,  general    agitation 
as  produced  everywhere  ejrtrpt  in  the  parts  governed,  and 
ordinarily  alone  thrown  into  action,  by  stimulation  of  the 
region  in  question. 

Besides  the  difTereoees  which  appear  to  exist  in  respect 
to  the  relative  excitability  of  the  grey  matter  and  medullary 
fibres,  there  are  others  of  greater  importance  which  clearly 
establish  and  differentiate  the  indepeudeut  escitabiUty  of  the 
Cortes  from  that  of  the  medullary  fibres.  It  was  first  shown 
by  Frauck  and  Pitres  that  Itetween  the  moment  of  excitation 
ftnd  the  resulting  movement  there  elapacH  an  interval,  capable 
of  esact  measm^ement.  This  interval,  after  deducting  the 
time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  through 
the  spinal  cord  and  motor  nerves,  indicates  a  retardation  in 
the  cortex  of  0'045  second.  When  the  ^ey  matter  is  removed, 
and  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  medullai'y  fibres,  the  period 
of  retardation  diminishes  to  0'03  second,  or  about  one-thu-d 
less.  They  have  further  shown — and  then-  observations  have 
been  confirmed  by  Richet,  Buhnoff  and  Heidenhain,  Varigny, 
&c. — that  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  like  nerve  centres  in 
general,  is  capable  of  storing  up,  and  responding  to  a  siicces- 
fiion  of  stimuh  individually  insufficient  to  excite  action.  Irri- 
tation of  the  cortex  frequently  responds  in  a  succession  of 
discharges  of  an  epileptiform  naturo— a  phenomenon  which 
never  occurs  when  the  medullary  filjres  alone  are  stimulated. 
The  duration  of  the  efi'ect  in  the  latter  case  is  strictly  propor- 
tional to  the  duration  of  the  electrical  excitation,  Bubnoff 
and  Heidenhain  have  further  demonstrated  a  characteristic 
difference  between  the  muscular  curves  registered  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  cortex  and  medullary  fibres  respectively.  In  the 
latter  case  the  curve  rises  abruptly,  and  is  of  short  duration ; 
■while  in  the  former  it  rises  more  gradually,  and  is  much 
more  prolonged.  These  differences  conclusively  prove  the  in- 
dependent excitability  of  the  cortex  as  such.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  this,  qua  the  question 
of  differentiation  of  function  in  the  cortex.  For  the  admitted 
differentiation  of  the  medullary  fibres,  and  the  dependence  of 
their  functional  vitality  on  the  integrity  of  the  corresponding 
cortical  centres,  necessai'ily  implies  a  corresponding  ditferen- 
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tiation  in  the  regions  to  which  they  are  distributed.  In 
addition  to  the  various  facts  above  mentioned,  which  show 
that  the  cortex  as  such  is  excitable,  and  that  it  is  not  merelr 
on  physical  conduction  to  the  excitable  medullary  fibres  that 
the  movements  depend,  we  may  adduce  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Soltmann  *  on  new-bom  dogs.  In  these  it  is  not 
possible  to  excite  movements  of  the  limbs  from  the  cortex 
before  the  tenth  day,  at  which  time  the  foreleg  is  generally 
capable  of  l^eing  stimulated  to  action.  Yet  several  days 
before  this,  it  is  easy,  by  comparatively  weak  currents,  to  ex- 
cite the  same  movement  by  irritation  directly  applied  to  the 
subjacent  medullary  fibres.  That  the  cortex  is  not  merely 
a  physical  conductor  of  the  electrical  current  to  the  excitable 
medullary  fibres  is  thus  clearly  apparent. 

With  these  considerations  on  the  methods  of  investigation 
I  propose  in  the  next  chapter  to  describe  the  phenoinena 
()l>served  on  electrical  irritation  of  the  cerel>ral  hemispheres 
in  different  orders  of  animals,  and  in  the  next  plaee  to  en- 
deavour to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  the  complementary 
method  of  destruction.  The  details  of  individual  experiments 
are  spared,  except  on  points  of  uncertainty  or  dispute.  For 
fuller  data  on  which  the  statements  and  views  maintained 
bv  the  author  arc  based  reference  is  made  to  the  undermen- 
tioned  papers  and  memoirs.'-^ 

'  Jahrhuch  filr  Kindcrhe  ilk  mule.  ^  1870.    On  this  flee  further  Cliap.  VIIL 

§3- 

*  (1)  '  Experimental  Researches  in  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Pathologr,' 
West  Hiding  Lunatic  Asylum  licjxyrts^  vol.  iii.  1873. 

(2)  '  Exporinionts  on  the  Brain  of  Monkeys/  First  Series,  Proceedings  oftht 
]ioi/al  Socict}/,  No.  101,  1875  ;  ibid.  Second  Series,  Philosophy  Transaction^, 
vol.  ii.  1h7o  ;  '  On  the  Effects  of  Lesions  of  Different  Begions  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres  '  (in  conjunction  with  Professor  G.  Yeo),  Philoscph.  Transaetitm, 
Part  II.  1884. 


CILVPTER   VIII. 


PHENOMENA    OF    ELECTKIfAL    IRRITATION    OF    THE    CEREBRAL  ' 
UEIIIBl'BESES. 


Part  I. — Experiments  on  Monkeyi. 

§  I,  The  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  macaques, 
i  Bpecic-s  of  monkeys  usually  employed  in  these  experimente, 
■  divided  into  certain  lobes  and  convolutions  by  certain  pri- 
iry  and  secondary  fissures  or  sulci  (figs.  67,  68).  Different 
bftt^ms  of  nomenclatm-e  have  been  adopted  by  different  writers, 
Bd  different  views  have  been  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
nologies  of  the  various  sulci  and  convolutions.  As  it  is  not 
sceesary  for  mere  topographical  description  to  enter  into 
jnestions  of  homology,  I  have  in  the  following  references 
toainly  followed  the  nomenclature  of  Gratiolet,  with  the  addi- 
liou  of  such  synonyms  as  are  in  most  common  use  among 
writers  on  cerebral  topography. 

Of  the  primary  fissures  there  are  three  readily  distinguish- 
able on  the  convex  aspect,  the.riMwe  of  Sylrins  (fig.  67,  a),  the 
fiMiirf  of  lioUiiuio,  or  central  figgure  (fig.  67,  b),  and  the  jinrietn- 
urcipital  or  perjtendieiilar  fissure  (fig.  67,  c),  also  called  the 
simian  Jissnre. 

The  frontal  lohe  {fig.  67,  F  l)  includes  all  iu  front  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  or  central  fissure. 

This  is  divided  by  secondary  fissures,  one  of  which  anterior 
to  and  almost  parallel  with  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  termed 
the  aniero-parietal  (Huxley)  or  pnecrtlral  gulciia  (Ecker)  (fig. 
67,  ap),  and  two  others  running  almost  at  right  angles  to 
this.  The  upper  one  (fig.  67,  sf),  which  is  a  mere  prolonga- 
tion forwards  of  the  prtecentral  sulcus,  is  the  aupero-frontal 
I  iulctis ;  the  lower  (fig,  67,  if)  is  the  tnfero-frimtal  sulcus. 
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The  convohition  included  between  the  central  and  yn- 
central  sulci  is'terme<l  the  aacettding  frontal,  or  prtHiitini, 
conioiutioit  (fig.  67,  ap).  At  the  upper  extremity  of  this 
convolution  there  is  generally  a  well-defined  nail-shaped  it- 
pression  or  rudimentftiy  sulcus.  By  the  supero-frontal  ud 
in  fero- frontal  sulci  the  convex  aspect  of  the  rest  of  the  fronul 
lobe  is  divided  into  three  convolutions,  termed  by  Gratioltl 


Fio.  KT.— TiFft  n«ml>phn«  nr  the  Sra[n  of  th«  Uoiiknr  (Utaime')-—^  tl 
S.I  iTlOh  B.  Hw  tliwiite  ii(  tt-ilaii.ii),  c.  the  )»rlceo-oooipitBl  B«iiire.  Fi 
]<>)k.  ri,  tkr  juiiptol  Mn:  uL.  thr  nvlt'ltal  lobe.  T*i.  tht 
liilie.  r,.  tlif  MiiBMiiir  InniUI 'iiiiTululWli.  f,  tlir  iuIiMJe  (niutai  >»u>uiuiu<ii  ■, 
tbs  (ntmiur  ftiintol  coiiraluilnB.  t/,  tlie  ■D|>«o-(r«itiil  -olfn*.  f.  tbr  (n(»m. 
tmatal  Hilmf.  n/s  tlu!  miteni-iHirlFtDl  nilciu.  AF,  ItaesKTinliug  froutsi  racnd;- 
ttiiii.  Hi:  llw  av'nkillav  iwlitnl  conTnlntlon.  rtL,  the  pcntfro-pkrin*!  Mnii, 
All,  tlw  aii^lur  Hjriu.   4^  ^^u^  ^■tiM*<^<^^  Bulcat.    T„T^T,»lbc  Bu|vriar,  mlillr. 

tpinpunj-ttl'lu^iiDliJul  flilcL    ci„  o^^mnil  <^  Hie  iwprrlor,  mlildJe,  nud  fu/erior  ocdpiul 
(.'oriTuIuIluur.    u„  <i„  the  OrMHiiil  nwoud  ocrii^tal  BieBm. 

the  superior,  vtiiUUe,  and  inferior  frontal  convulutioQa  reepee- 

tively  '  (fig.  67,  Fj,  f,,  fJ, 

'  Though  till-  iliriiiioii  of  (lie  frontal  Idbe  in  the  monker  into  thnc  eonvola- 
tioni!  is  perfectly  iliKlinct,  anil  tliou).'h  (here  is  thus  an  appkrentlj  oomplrl* 
homology  bctwecii  the  frontal  convolutions  of  tha  hnnian  and  Himiaii  bnin. 
tcHKUUM  htlve  hi-en  ndvluiciMl  by  BischolT  against  thig  being  regarded  u  •  triK 
hiiiiiuloKy.  lie  woiilil  make  what  ia  here  temed  the  inlera -frontal  salcni 
Die  jiiiiiiolottiic  of  the  liuman  suiHTO-fronlal  nolcua,  and  thus  divide  the  (ronltl 
lode  into  only  two  coiirolulionH.  corresponding  with  the  aaperior  and  iniJdIt 
frontal  convolutions  in  man.  The  inferior  or  third  frontal  oonTolalion  vtxild 
Ihns  be  consi<lere<l  as  entirely  abacnt  in  the  ordinat;  simian  brain.  Id 
the  brain  of  the  gorilla,  hon'ever,  a  rudimentary  third  frontal  convolotiDD  ii 
cnpnlile  of  being  traced  lime  Chop.  XIII.)  The  terms  used  in  the  teit  mar, 
however,  be  employed  without  prejudice  to  the  qneitioiu  of  homologj. 
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The  inferior  or  orbital  aspect  of  the  frontal  lobe  Bometimea 
(Ceivee  the  special  designation  of  the  urbitnl  lohiile  ifig.  68,  r  o). 
The  jtarietal  lobe  (fig.  67,  pl)  is  bounded  by  the  fissure  of 
iolando  anteriorly,  and  by  the  paiieto-occipital  liBBure  pos- 
iriorly.  It  is  divided  by  the  inlraparietul  sulcus  (fig.  67,  ip) 
ito  three  divisions  or  convolutions :  viz.  the  ascemling  parie- 
tl  or  postrcnlrnl  convolution  (fig.  67,  ap),  bounded  by  the 
Bsiire  of  Rolando  in  front  and  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
itrapurit'tal  sulcus  behind ;  the  jmstero-pnrielal  or  supirior 
ariftal  lobule  (fig.  67,  ppl),  which  is  essentially  the  expanded 
of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution ;  and  the  itiftrwr 
rietiil  lobule  or  angiiliir  n'/rug  (fig.  67,  AO),  which  forms  an 
ch  over  the  usually  conjoint  extremities  of  the  Sylvian  (a) 
id  first  temporo-aphenoidal  fissures  ((,). 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  angiJar 
yrus  Bonietimes  receives  the  name  of  the  siipramarffiiial  fjifrns, 
trat  it  is  not  in  the  brain  of  the  macaque  sufficiently  differen- 
iated  to  require  a  special  designation. 

The  tewporo-gphi'.noidal  or  temporal  lobe  (fig.  67,  tsl)  lies 
behind  and  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  divided  by  two 
sulci,  the  superior  ((,)  and  inferior  ((j)  temporal  suUi,  into 
^  involutions — the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporo- 

rphe7ioidM  convolutions  (x,,  t„  t,). 

The  occipital  lobe  (fig.  67,  ol)  lies  behind  the  parieto- 
bccipital  fissure,  and  is  more  or  less  continuous,  by  certain 
lectent  or  bridging  convolutions,  with  the  parietal  and 
lemporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  Two  fissures  running  horizontally, 
more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other,  viz.  the  Jirst  and  second 
occipital  Jissares  (fig.  67,  o,  and  o,),  divide  the  occipital  lol« 
into  three  convolutions  ;  viz.  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
ifKcipittfl  cofirolutions  (o,,  Oj,  Oj). 

The  middle  occipital  convolution  is  continuous  in  front 
with  the  posterior  limb  of  the  angular  g>Tus  by  a  well-defined 
'Kuiectent  gyrus;  and  the  inferior  occipital  convolution  is 
continuous  with  the  middle  temporal  convolution,  the  annec- 
;  tent  gyrus  being  frequently  distinctly  marked  by  a  shallow 
'  BulcUH  below  and  parallel  to  the  second  occipital  fissure, 

When  the  Upa  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  are  separated,  an- 
other  lobe  is  displayed,  called  the  central  or  imuUir  Uibe,  or 
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ifilnnd  of  lied  (fig.  25,  »b).  This  lobe  is  moulded  on,  snd 
eoucenls  the  lontioiilar  nucleus,  or  extra- ventricular  nncleus  tA 
the  corpus  striatum.  In  the  monkey  the  surface  of  this  lobe 
in  smooth,  and  not,  as  in  man,  marked  by  couTolations  tjrin 
hvcin). 

On  the  internal  or  mesial  aspect  of  the  hemisphere  cenain 
important  tissuvi'S  and  convolutions  are  differentiated.  The 
convohition  whii-li  runs  concentric,  and  in  immediate  relation, 
with  tht  corpus  eallusum  (fig.  68,  c  c)  is  termed  the  fiipvM  junii- 
ciiiim  (ti<;.  (>8,  uF).  It  commences  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  Ibe 
frontiil  loix:  at  tho  anterior  perforated  space,  embraces  tbe 


corpus  cftllosum,  and  interrupted  superficially  by  the  calcarine 
iissure'  (C.n  bf('OUR'H  continuous  with  the  iiyrtis  hippocampi  or 
miriiiiit''  <i>iruii  (lln\li y)  (fift.  (>8,  o  r).  The  anterior  extremitrof 
this  p\-ius  Ih  ncurvi'd  at  the  point,  where  it  joins  with  the 
liinliria  of  tht^  fornix  and  fascia  dentata,  and  forms  a  crochet 
or  liook,  and  lience  has  received  the  name  of  the  nntut — al^ 
by  some  called  the  j^yrus  uncinatus.  The  whole  of  this  region, 
variously  suhdividud  by  different  authors,  constitutes  Broca's 
faU-ifnrm  lobe  {•jrnnil  hthe  Umhtqiir)  (fig.  68,  o  F,  o  u,  s). 

'  111  iiiRii  tlir  cnlcnritie  lissnre  tloes  not  run  into  the  dentata  fiBinre,  bul 
leaves  u  small  iiurtioii  wliich  is  tenneil  llie  inlhmui  gyri  fomieatL  In  kU  Ihc 
bi'ikin<:  of  tli«  iiiiiciuiite  whiclt  I  liavc  Gumined  the  fiuiirea  ttt,  hoirgiu. 
i«  with  eacli  other. 
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The  falciform  lol)e  iabonntled  above  by  the  CfiUuso-mnrtiinal 
R  (fig.  68,  C  m  »).  Between  this  ami  the  margiu  of  the 
isphcre  13  a  convolution  wiiicli  forms  the  mesial  aspect  of 
B  frontal  and  parietal  lobes,  and  is  termed  the  marjiitial  c«n- 
Uution  (lig.  68,  c  m).  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  calloao- 
irgiual  sulcus  turns  upwards  towards  the  margin  of  the 
nisphere,  somewhat  behind  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure 
t  Rolando  (indicated  in  iig.  68  by  a  slight  notch).  Between 
B  posterior  extremity  of  the  calloso-mmgijuil  sulcus  aud  the 
ternal  lyirit^ln-iircijiital  fissure  (fig.  67.  c)  an  irregularly 
i  lobule  is  termed  the  qiiadrilnteral  lobule,  or  pnecunriis, 
lad  l>ehind  it,  and  boimded  beneath  by  the  calcarine  fissure 
,  Cj'),  is  the  citneus  (fig.  68,  z). 
The  ciikarine  Jissuve  (fig,  68,  Cf)  marks  the  position  of  the 
IDS,  or  hippocampus  minor,  in  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
;*:ral  ventricle.  It  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dentate  or 
mppiKiimpal  fissure  {fig,  68,  df),  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
icia  deutata  and  hippocampus  major  in  the  descending  cornu 
I  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  gyrus  hippocampi  is  bounded  by 
liis  fissure  above,  and  separated  from  the  inferior  temporo- 
phenoidal  convolution  by  the  ocdjiito-teiiipdral  or  coUuterul 
tuU-iis  (fig.  68,  C's). 

%  1.  The  points  of  electrical  irritation  are  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  figures  (figs.  69-71)  by  areas  or  circles  which 
mark  the  extent  of  the  regions  stimulation  of  which  gives  rise 
to  certain  more  or  less  definite  and  constant  movements. 
The  areas  have  no  exact  hue  of  demarcation  from  each  other, 
ami  where  they  adjoin  stimulation  is  apt  to  produce  the  con- 
joint efl'ect  i^eculiar  to  each.  This  occurs  all  the  more  readily 
the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  also  when  the 
irritaiiihtyof  the  brain  has  become  heightened  and  a  tendency 
to  epileptiform  explosions  has  been  induced.  Variations  also 
occm-  in  respect  of  the  completeness  of  the  reaction.  A  slight 
stimulus  of  short  duration  causes  only  a  part  of  a  complex 
action,  which  is  manifested  in  its  completeness  when  the 
stimulus  is  of  somewhat  greater  intensity  and  duration.  The 
point  of  limited  action  is  most  correctly  indicated  by  the  centre 
of  the  circle  or  area.  The  boundaries  were  determined  by 
frequently  repeated  application  of  the  electrodes  on  and  around 
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these  areas.  For  the  facta  of  indii.'idua]  experiments  thi: 
reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  aijove-cited  memoir, '  Eiptri- 
ments  on  the  Brain  of  Monkeys '  (Proceedinys  R'lyal  Sonitj, 
No.  161,  1875). 


Fio.  flO.— Cppec  SurfscB  n(  ihe  HoidLsphnos  of  tbe  Moaliej.    (Rojal  81 


The    following    are    the    phenomena    most    constantly 
observed : — 

{]).  On  the  superior  or  posttro-parietal  lobule. 
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Till-  oiiprtitf.  fnnrf  liiiih  is  a^vancfd  its  in  wnllcint} — the 
ttu^b  lifiiijt  flexed  on  the  pelvis,  the  leg  extended,  with  dorsal 
lexion  of  the  foot,  and  spreading,  or  extension,  of  the  toea. 
OccR«ionally  the  action  is  limited  to  the  foot,  this  Iwjing 
dorsally  tleied  and  the  toes  expanded. 

(■2),  On  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal, 
nd  adjoining  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 

Flexion  u-ilh  outward  rotation  of  the  thiijh,  rotation  inicanls 
^  the  h'/f,  with  jlfxion  of  thi-  toes — the  action  being  such  as  is 
seen  ^heii  a  monkey  makes  a  grasping  movement,  or  scratches 

chest  or  abdomen  wilh  its  foot.  Vai'iouB  degrees  of  this 
action  may  be  seen  according  to  the  strength  and  duration  of 
the  fitimulns ;  but  the  above  is  the  complete  action  uncom- 
.^cated  by  other  movements,  except  certain  synergic  move- 
ments of  the  trunk  necessary  to  the  full  execution  of  the 
action  in  question.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  caused  by 
stimulation  of  the  sixth  lumbar  root  of  the  crural  plexus 
(fifth  in  man). 

(3).  Close  to  the  semilunar  sulcus  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 

Here  movements  similar  to  those  under  (i)  and  (a)  are 
produced,  and  in  some  cases  also  tht  tail  is  moved,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  dissociate  the  movements  of  the  tail  from 
those  of  the  trunk  and  hind  hmb. 

1(4).  Behind  (■<)  and  below  U)  on  the  adjacent  margins  of 
i;he  ascQndiug  froiUal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions  at 
their  upppr  portion. 
Tbi-  ohpoaite  itrin  tit  ad'huited,  extended,  and  retracted,  the 
■hand  jm-nilfed.  By  this  action  the  hand  is  struck  backwards, 
«lmost  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  occurs  on  stimulation  of 
the  seventh  cervical  root  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  is  an 
action  which  if  the  hand  were  the  fixed  point  vrould  by  the 
action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  raise  the  body  upwards  and 
I  {oru'ardB,  as  in  climbing  a  trapeze. 

(5).  On  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  at  the  ba-se  of 
^ihe  superior  frontal. 

Eitention  furwarda  of  the  opposite  arm,  as  if  the  animal 
ried  to  reach  or  touch  something  in  front. 
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Areas  (a)  (h)  (c)  {d)  various  points  on  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution. 

Chnchitifj  of  the  fisU — With  slight  stimulation  the  furtion 
begins  in  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  -followed  on  longer 
stimulation  by  flexion  of  all  the  fingers  and  firm  clenching  of 
the  fist.  With  the  closure  of  the  fist  is  associated  the  synergic 
action  of  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  but  centres 
for  the  individual  flexors  and  extensors  could  not  be  differen- 
tiated. 

(6).  On  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  at  the  bend  or 
knee  of  the  praecentral  sulcus. 

Flexion  and  supination  of  th^  forearm — the  completed 
action  bringing  the  hand  up  to  the  mouth.  The  movement 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  on  stimulation  of 
the  sixth  cervical  root  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  action  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  (7)  and  occasionally, 
when  the  irritation  is  near  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  with  clench- 
ing of  the  fist. 

(7).  On  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  below  (6). 
lietraction  and  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the   mouth — the 
action  of  the  zygomatic  muscles. 

(8).  On  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  below  (7). 
Elevation  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip — associated 
with  depression  of  the  lower  lip,  so  as  fully  to  expose  the 
canine  teeth. 

(9)  and  (10).  On  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution. 

Opening  of  the  mouthy  with  protrusion  (9)  and  retraction  (10) 
of  the  tongue. — These  movements  are  occasionally  repeated  for 
some  time  after  the  electrodes  are  \vithdrawn.  The  move- 
ments are  bilateral. 

(11).  On  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution. 

lietraetion  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth. — The  action  is  that  of 
the  platysma  myoides,  and  when  this  is  strong  the  head  is 
drawn  slightly  to  the  side. 

(I?).  Including  the  posterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions. 

The  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  head  and  eytt 
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turn  to  the  oppmilr  at'rfi?.— Occasionally  this  action  la  apt  to  lie 
Associated  with  that  described  under  (A). 

Prd'nmtnl  region. 

As  a  rule,  Btimulation  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  advance  of 
'}2)  as  well  as  of  the  orbital  lobule  was  without  obvious 
feet. 

In  one  case,  however,  I  had  obaerved  a  movement  of  thi.' 
syes  to  the  opposite  side  on  irritation  of  the  prefrontal  re^don. 
and  in  two  others,  which  I  have  recently  experimente i  on,  the 
same  results  were  obtained,  viz.  mo\ement  of  the  eyeballs  to 
the  opposite  side.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  consider  the'^e 
movements  as  in  direct  causal  relationship  with  irritation 
of  the  prefrontal  regions,  and  not  accidental  or  mere  coinci- 
dences. 

(13)  and  (is')  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  limb  of  the 
angular  gjTUs  respectively. 

The  ei/es  more  to  the  opposite  side,  with  an  upward  or  down- 
ward deviation,  according  as  the  electrodes  are  on  (13)  or  (is') 
respectively.  Usually  also  the  pupils  become  contracted,  and 
there  is  occasionally  a  tendency  to  cloBwre  of  the  eyelids,  if 
the  eyes  are  already  open  at  the  time  of  stimulation,  as  if 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  strong  light.  Luciani  and  Tamburini ' 
have  occasionally  seen  the  pupils  dilate  instead  of  contract, 
but  differences  of  this  kind  are  unimportant,  as  the  pupils 
will  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  time. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  sleep  the  pupils  are  contracted, 
hut  dilate  on  the  individual  being  suddenly  awakened,  and 
then  again  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  them.  In  like  manner  the  sudden  stimulation  of  the 
angular  gyrus  may  in  a  monkey  at  the  time  fully  awake  cause 
contraction  of  the  pupil ;  while  in  another  asleep,  or  nearly  m, 
the  first  effect  will  be  dilatation  from  roused  attention. 

Sometimes  the  head  turns  with  the  eyes  to  the  opiwsite 
>Bide. 

(U).  On  the  superior  tempore- sphenoidal  convolution. 

Prickinff  of  the  irpposUe  ear,  head  and  eye»  turn  to  the  opjNi- 
••tfe  side,  pupils  dilate  uidelif. 
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(i.i).  On  tlic  anterior  and  inoer  aspect  of  the  nncinaU 
HyiuH  (sul)iculum  cornu  Ammonia). 

Tomion  of  Ihe  lip  and  gemirlotiiTf 
of  Ihe  iiMtril   on    the   same   sidf,  as 
■  when  the  interior   of  the  nostril  is 
irritnted  by  eome  puoRent  odour. 

Irritation  of  the  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution  I  hare  fomid 
in  general  to  be  without  any  obvious 
reaction,  except  towards  the  lower  ei- 
tremity,  where  in  eeveral  infitances 
movements  of  the  tongne,  cheek 
pouches,  and  jaws  were  induced  \eT\ 
liko  thotte  which  are  characteriiitic  of 
tasting. 

lalfind  of  lieil  or  Central  Li>bf. 
Stimulation  causes  no  motor  re- 
actions. 

Wlien  tlie  irritation  is  increased, 

riueiot lii^iignkt)!'  "r!IJ,*^'')     and  the  margins  of  the  fissure  of 

Sylvius    are    irritated,    some   movt- 

luents  of  the  mouth   and   tongue   occur — explicable  by  the 

proximity  of  areas  (9)  and  (lO). 

Old  pi  til  I  Lohe. 

I  have  never  obtained  any  reactions  on  stimulation  of  the 
occipital  lobes,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
strength  of  current,  the  reactions  above  described  were  one  or 
nil  readily  obtained.  In  one  ease  the  insinuation  of  the  elec- 
trodes luideruenth  the  inferior  occipital  convolution,  approxi- 
mately on  the  upper  part  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  caused 
uneasy-like  movemcntH  of  the  hind  lege  and  tail,  while  the 
animal  looktd  towards  its  opposite  hind  leg,  and  occasiouallT 
uttered  a  plaintive  cry,  as  if  in  pain  or  annoyance.  TlVhat  was 
exactly  irritated  in  this  case  could  not  he  ascertained,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  exposure  of  the  parts. 
Miuffinul  C'litmliHuitt. 

In  the  only  caise  in  which  I  specially  investigated  thb  con- 
volution I  found  tliat  irritation  of  its  fron  to -parietal  portion 
gave  riiif  to  iiiovfmciitaof  the  head  and  limbs  similar  to  those 
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oMained  by  stimulation  of  the  correapoEtling  regions  on  tha 
convex  or  external  aspect. 

Imjiortant  contributions  to  tlie  pliyeiology  of  this  region 
have  been  recently  made  by  Horsley  and  Sehafer.'  They 
liave  found  that  the  marginal  convolution  is  excitable  except 
in  the  prefrontal  region— anterior  to  (12)  above  described. 
When  the  anterior  portion  (fig.  72,  a)  of  the  excitable  region 
was  atimulated,  the  resulting  movements  affected  the  upper 
limb,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
iieck;  when  the  middle  (fig.  72,  bJ  of  the  excitable  region 
was  stimulated,  the  muscles  chiefly  or  primarily  affected  wen; 


r 


those  of  the  trunk  (erector  spinie,  abdominal  muscles,  &c.) 
whilst  when  the  posterior  region  (fig.  72,  c)  was  stimulated, 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  limb  alone  were  called  into  action. 
They  arrange  the  movements  from  before  backwards  in  the 
following  order:  viz.  (1)  movements  of  the  foreai-m;  (2) 
.  movements  of  the  humerus  and  scapula ;  (3)  movemeuts, 
I  chiefly  rotation  and  flexion,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
I  (4)  movements  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tnmk  and  abdomen  ; 
(S)  movements   of  the  pelvis;    (6)  movements   of  the   hip; 

'  '  On  Ihe  FanctionB  ol  the  M&iKinal  Conrnlution '  (Preliminary  Commiini- 
),  Procecdinss  of  the  Hoi/al  Si<cietj/,  No.  231,  Mareb  1884, 
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(7)  movements  at  the  knee;  (8)  movements  at  the  ankle 
joint ;  (9)  movements  of  the  toes. 

Gyms  Fomicatus, 

No  movements  resulted  from  stimulation  of  this  convola- 
tion  by  means  of  electrodes  insulated  so  as  to  avoid  irritation 
of  other  regions. 

Corpus  Callosinn, 

Stimulation  of  this  also  is  entirely  negative  as  regards 
outward  manifestations. 

• 

Part   II. — Experiments  on  Dogs. 

§  3.  The  brain  of  the  dog  is  di\ided  on  its  convex  aspect 
into  a  series  of  convolutions  which  are  disposed,  in  the  main, 
archwise  over  ih^  fissure  of  Sylvius  (fig.  73,  a),  the  position  of 
which  and  homology  with  that  of  the  simian  brain  are  readily 
apparent.  These  convolutions,  four  in  number,  were  termed 
bv  Leuret  *  the  external  convolutions,  numbered  from  below 
upwards,  the  first y  second^  third,  and  fourth  external  convolu- 
tions respectively.  I  have  preferred  naming  them  in  the 
reverse  order,  from  above  downwards,  both  for  convenience  in 
reference  to  physiological  experiment,  and  because  the  three 
upper  convolutions  have  their  homologues — at  least  in  a  physio- 
logical sense — on  the  convex  aspect  of  the  simian  and  human 
brain,  whereas  the  lowermost  has  not.  In  addition  the  differ- 
entiation into  four  external  convolutions  is  not  always  clear 
in  some  of  the  carnivora,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  lower- 
most, so  that  to  commence  the  enumeration  from  below  is 
obviously  inconvenient. 

The  various  fissures,  sulci,  convolutions,  and  their  parts 
liave  been  named  with  great  elaborateness  and  detail  by  dif- 
ferent writers ;  ^  l)ut  for  purposes  of  description  I  retain  the 
nomenclature  of  Leuret,  giving  such  synonyms  as  seem  to  me 
of  more  especial  importance  or  significance. 

The  first  external  eonvohition  (fig.  73,  i)  in  the  frontal  region 

'  Leuret  and  Gratiolet,  Atiat.  Comp.  du  Systdme  Nerveux,  1839-1857. 

•  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Langley,  'The  Structure  of  the  Dog's 
Brain,'  Journal  of  I'hysiology^  vol.  iv.,  in  which  the  various  systems  of  nomen- 
clature are  collated. 
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makes  a  Iwnd  round  a  fissure  which  is  generally  well-marked 
in  the  brains  of  the  camivora,  viz.  the  crucial  sulcus  (Leuret), 
■orJr'inUil  mtlcM  (Owen)  (fig,  73,  b). 

This  constitutes  what  I  have  termsil  the  sigmoid  (tyriin,  a, 
term  first  employed  by  Flower  in  his  description  of  the  brain 
of  the  I'roteles.'  In  the  cat  (fig.  77)  the  sigmoid  gyrus  is 
oomiK)aed  of  a  simple  anterior  and  jroaterior  limb.  In  the 
dog  each  limb  is  again  suMivided  by  a  slight  preerucial,  and 
puKtcrucial  sulcus.  The  first  external  convolution  forms  the 
npper  margin  of  the  hemisphere  and  descends  ou  the  mesial 
aspei't  to  a  sulcus  (tlie  gub-parielul  siilriis),  which  divides  it 
from  the  falciform  lobe,  and  of  whieh  the  crucial  sulcus  is  the 


anterior  estremity  continued  on  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  second  external  eom-olntion  (fig.  73,  ii),  separated  from 
the  first  hy  the  superoir  curved  fissure,  runs  parallel  with  it, 
and  posteriorly  is  divided  into  two  limbs  by  a  secondary 
fissure.  The  frontal  estremity  of  the  sujierior  ciun-ed  fissm-e 
is  sometimes  termed  the  curoiml  fiisuve  (fig.  73,  above  (:)),  and 
the  corresponding  frontal  portion  of  the  second  external  con- 
volution is  similarly  termed  the  coronal  nyruH  (tig.  73,  (7)). 

The  third  external  eoncoliUion  (fig.  73,  in)  is  also  termed 
the  tupra-Syhian  convolution ;  while  the  fourth  external  convoltt- 
'  Proceed.  Zoolog.  Soe..  Not.  1869. 
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tioii  (iv)  wbicli  immedintelj  arches  over  the  fissure  of  8yl^ 
commonly  receives  the  uame  of  the  Sylriaii  conrolution. 

The  convolutions  fuse  with  each  other  more  or  lesB  pos- 
teriorly ns  -wetl  as  anteriorly.  The  auterior  extremities  of  the 
three  lowermost  convolutious  end  in  a  gyrus  (the  antmur 
cuniMsite  (LauKley),  iiscending  obliquely  (fig.  73,  (b)).  The 
anterior  boundttry  of  this  is  formed  by  a  fissiire  vhich  is 
termed  the  j)(Vf-i>>/(i/iH  or  guprn-orbitnl fiuure. 

The  excitation  of  definite  movements  by  electric  irritation 
of  the  cortex  was  first  demonstrated  on  the  brain  of  dogs  by 
the  important  researches  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in  1870.' 


The  following  extract  and  accompanying  figure  (fig.  74)  are 
from  the  original  description  of  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  prior  to  the  locahsation  experiments  od 
various  animals  described  in  this  chapter. 

'The  centre  for  the  neck-muscles  (fig.  74,  A)  lies  m  the 
lateral  part  of  the  iirefrontal  gj'nis,  at  the  point  where  the 
surface  of  this  convolution  abruptly  descends.  The  outermost 
extremity  of  the  postfrontal  gj'rus  contains,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lateral  end  of  the  frontal  fissure  (fig.  74,  -F),  the 
centre  for  the  extensors  and  adductors  of  the  fore  limb. 
■  Beidiert  u.  Du  BoiB-lleymond's  Archiv,  ISTO,  Halt  3. 
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iomevhat  behind  the  same,  and  nearer  the  coronal  fissure  (fig. 

4,  +),  lie  the  niliiig  centres  for  the  flexion  and  rotation  of 
Bie  liinb.     The  centre  for  the  hind  leg  (fig.  74,  JJ)   ie  also 

found  in  the  postfrontal  gjruB,  but  nearer  the  middle  Une 
than  that  of  the  fore  leg,  and  somewhat  fmther  back.  The 
facial  (fig.  74,  rj)  is  innervated  from  the  middle  part  of  the 
Unper-Syh-ian  gyrus.     This  region  generally  has  an  extension 

rf  over  0-5  centimetre,  and  stretches  before  and  behind  the 

»end  over  the  Sylvian  fissure.  We  must  add  that  we  did  not 
•IwayB  succeed  in  setting  the  neck-muscles  in  action  froin  the 

irst-mentioned  point.  The  musclea  of  the  back,  tail,  and  ab- 
domen we  have  often  enough  excited  to  contraction  from 
^tnts  lying  between  those  marked,  but  no  circumscribed  point 
ftom  which  they  could  be  individually  stimulated  could  be 
aatisfactorily  determined. 

'  The  whole  of  the  convexity  lying  behind  the  facial  centre 
*e  found  absolutely  unexcitable,  even  with  altogether  dispro- 
jKirtionate  intensity  of  current,' 

Hitzig,  in  Bubsequent  experiments,'  while  confirming  in 
loany  respects  the  results  described  by  me  in  the  '  West 
Biding  Asylum  Reports,'  toI.  iii.,  questions  the  accuracy  of 
others,  especially  as  regards  the  excitability  of  the  regions 
posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.     The  phenomena  described 

jy  me  he  attributes  to  vague  conduction  of  currents.  In 
support  of  his  view  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  phenomena 
are  discordant  with  each  other,  and  that  my  experiments 
would  localise  different  motor  centres  in  essentially  the  same 
regions,  and  motor  centres  for  the  same  movements  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  These  discrepancies  which  Hitzig 
discovers  do  not  exist  in  reality,  but  only  in  his  own  method 
of  reading  the  facts.  The  mere  fact  that  movements  result 
from  stimulation  of  a  given  part  of  the  hemisphere  does  not 
necessarily  imjily  that  the  same  is  a  motor  centre  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  will  afterwards  be  shown  that 
the  movements  which  result  from  stimulation  of  the  regions 
in  question  are  expressive  of  sensation,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  movements  furnishes  an  important  index  to  the  nature 
of  the  sensation. 


Cnterauchungen  U.  das  GchitTi,  Berlin,  IflTJ. 
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The  movements,  therefore,  being  of  the  character  of  asso- 
ciated or  reflex  indications  of  sensation,  will  vary  in  extent 
according  to  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  sensory  centres. 
Hence  apparently  different  effects  may  easily  be  seen  to  be 
essentially  only  degrees  of  the  same  reaction.  Thus,  in  one 
case  a  movement  of  the  eyeballs  or  of  the  ear  may  be  observed; 
in  another  this  may  be  associated  with  turning  the  head  to 
the  opposite  side.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  in  the  one 
case  I  describe  a  motor  centre  for  the  eyeballs,  and  in  another 
in  the  same  region  a  motor  centre  of  the  muscles  of  the  necL 
In  some  cases,  again,  movements  may  be  excited  by  stimulft- 
tion  of  a  sensory  centre,  apparently  the  same  as  those  which 
result  from  stimulation  of  a  truly  motor  centre.  An  instance 
of  this  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  effects  of  stimulation  of 
(12)  hi  the  brain  of  the  monkey  with  those  caused  by  stimu- 
lation of  (14).  The  signiiication,  however,  is  widely  different 
in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  following  description,  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  similar  experiments  on  the  brain 
of  the  monkey,  the  same  numbers  are  placed  on  corresponding 
regions.  They  do  not  pretend  to  indicate  more  than  approxi- 
mate physiological  homologies,  certain  individual  peculiarities 
being  observable  in  different  animals  which  scarcely  admit  of 
strict  comparison  with  each  other. 

(I).  On  the  postcrucial  limb  of  the  sigmoid  gyrus. 

The  opjumite  hind  leg  is  adcnneed  as  in  walking. 

There  is  no  movement  of  the  dog's  leg  comparable  to  that 
resulting  from  irritation  of  (2)  in  the  monkey.  Hence  (2)  is 
omitted  in  the  description  of  the  results  of  irritation  of  the 
dog's  brain. 

(3).  On  the  first  external  convolution  behind  the  crucial 
sulcus. 

Lateral  or  trarfffinr/  ttwtion  of  the  tail. 

In  my  first  experiments,  as  detailed  in  the  *  West  Riding 
Eeports,'  vol.  iii.  fig.  6,  the  position  of  the  tail  centre  (») 
was  placed  too  far  back.  In  the  case  in  question  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  tail  movements  from  so  extended  an  area 
was  no  doubt  due  to  a  condition  of  hyper-excitability  conse- 
quent on  long-continued  exploration.     My  subsequent  experi- 
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ents  led  me  to  the  limitation  of  the  effective  area  to  (3)  as 


(i).  On  the   postcracial   limh  of  the  Bigmoid  g>'rus  pos- 
riorly.  ■ 
lietractiiiH  with  nddiirtum  nj' the  oppusilt  fore  limb. 
(»).  Anterior  to  (4). 

EUration  o/thouldcr  and  extcmion  furwards  of  the  opposite 
re  litnb. 
{  +  ).  Situated  below  0)  on  the  sigmoid  gyrus. 
In  one  case — a  large-brained  retriever— I  obtained  Jtexion 
the  paw   uncomplicated  with   other  movements.     But  in 
ineral  when  this  movement  was  seen,  it  occurred  in  com- 
ination  mth   the  movements   described   under   (4)   and  (a). 
e  centres  (8)  and  those  marked  {'i,  h,  c,  d)  in  the  brain  of 
!  monkey  are  not,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  capable  of  differ- 
ntiation  in  the  dog's  brain. 

(7).  On  the  frontal  division  of  the  second  external  con- 
Tolution  (corona!  convolution). 

Ariiiiii  of  the  orhiculiiris  ocuH  and  zygomatics — resulting  in 
closure  of  the  opposite  eye. 

If  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  kept  open  the  eyeballs  move,  as 
has  been  seen  also  by  Hitzig.  The  movements  of  the  eyeballs 
I  have  found  to  be  divergent,  associated  with  contraction  of 
the  pupils. 

(8).  At  the  anterior  conjoint  extremity  of  the  second  and 
third  exteinal  convolutions  (anterior  composite  convolution 
(Langley),  upper  portion). 

Rctnirtion  and  eleiation  of  the  opjwsite  angle  of  the  mouth — 
the  mouth  being  thus  partially  opened,  so  as  to  display  the 
canine  teeth. 

(9).  On  the  anterior  conjoint  estremities  of  the  third  and 
fourth  external  convolutions  (anterior  composite^  lower  por- 
tion). 

Opening  of  the  month  and  movements  of  the  tongue — these 
movements  being  frequently  repeated,  and  bilateral. 

Not  unfrequently  stimulation  of  this  region  gives  rise  to 

barking  or  growling.     In  one  case  I  found  that  each  time  the 

electrodes  were  placed  in  this  region  the  animal  uttered  a 

1  Ipud  bark.     To  exclude  mere  coincidence  I  shifted  the  elee- 
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trcKk:?  to  various  other  regions,  producing  the  actions  charac- 
teristic of  each  as  alone  deseri1>ed ;  but  only  when  the  electrodes 
were  placed  on  (»»  was  barking  induced,  and  this  with  the 
most  perfect  uniformity.  This  region  is  therefore  a  centre  of 
vocalisation  or  speech.  It  corresponds  homologically  with 
(9j  and  (10)  ill  the  monkey. 

(in.  On  the  frontal  division  of  the  third  external  or 
super-Sylvian  convolution. 

Relrartiott  of  thp  anqle  of  the  month. 

Occasionally,  especially  when  the  frontal  extremity  wa§ 
stimulated,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  was  retracted  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ear  drawn  forwards.  This  seems  a  more  in- 
tense form  of  essentially  the  same  action. 

At  the  point  marked  (11'),  just  posterior  to  (11)  and  below 
(7),  the  action  is  that  described  under  (7),  \iz.  closure  of  the 
opposite  eye. 

(12).  On  the  precrucial  division  of  the  sigmoid  gyrus. 

2I1C  rift'S  u'uh'Jji  ojfrned  with  dilatation  of  the  jJupiU^  wiik 
mnvement  of  the  etffbfiUs  and  head  to  the  opposite  side. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  seen  the  eyeballs  converge, 
but  in  all  cases  the  pupils  were  dilated. 

(13).  On  the  parietal  and  posterior  division  of  the  second 
external  convolution. 

Mtnrmrnt  of  the  eyeballs  to  the  opposite  side^  with  some 
degree  of  diagonal  deviation.  The  pupils  occasionally  con- 
tract, and  the  eyelids  tend  to  close ;  though  if  closed  at  the 
moment  of  stimulation  they  may  first  open.  In  several 
instances  the  head  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  eves. 

(1 4).  On  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  external  or 
super-Sylvian  convolution. 

Prirkitiff,  or  sudden  retraction,  of  the  opposite  ear. 

(lo).  On  the  uncinate  gjTus  or  extremity  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Torsion  of  the  nostril  on  the  same  side,  as  if  from  irritation 
directly  applied  to  the  nostril. 

Irritation  of  other  regions  of  the  convexity  was  not  attended 
with  any  results  altogether  definite  or  free  from  complications. 

Irritation  of  the  prefrontal  region  sometimes  causes  irregu- 
lar movements  of  the  head  and  changes  in  the  respiratory 
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rhythm,  Imt  these  effects  are  in  all  probability  dependent  on 
conduction  to  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  lies  in  such  close  rela- 
tion to  this  region. 

(.)n  one  or  two  occasions  I  observed  on  stimulation  of  the 
fiontal  division  of  the  Sylvian  convolution  (lo)  elevation  of 
the  lip  uiid  dilatation  of  the  nostrils ;  but  whether  tbeee  move- 
inents  were  due  to  direct  irritation  or  conduction  to  the  olfac- 
tory tract,  which  lies  in  immediate  proximity,  it  was  practically 
imiKissible  to  determine. 

I  have  not  obser^'ed  any  reaction  on  stimulation  of  the 
I>08terior  division  of  this  convolution.  Irritation  of  the  pos- 
terior divisions  of  the  external  convolutions  has  not  yielded 
any  constant  results,  though  occasionally,  especially  on  irri- 
tatiou  of  their  mesial  aspects,  I  have  observed  signs  of  restless- 
ness or  uneAsiiiess,  as  if  from  painful  cutaneous  sensation. 

Among  other  phenomena  in  connection  with  electrical 
irritation  of  the  brain  of  dogs  Bochefontaine '  has  described 
copious  salivation  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  as  well  as 
increase  of  the  blood-pressure,  quiclcening,  followed  by  slowing, 
of  the  pulse,  contraction  of  the  spleen,  intestines,  and  other 
riscera,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  other  indications  of  general 
reverberation  throughout  the  organism.  But  as  these  effects 
are  not  associated  with  irritation  of  any  one  particular  point, 
l)eing  at  one  time  caused  by  the  electro<les  on  the  sigmoid 
gyrus  and  at  another  on  some  other  region,'  as  well  as  by 
irritation  of  the  dura  mater  or  any  sensory  nerve,  it  is  olirious 
that  tbey  are  merely  complications,  and  not  the  results  of 
localised  cortical  stimulation. 

EnlenWrg  and  Landois*have  observed  on  irritation  of 
the  motor  centres  of  the  sigmoid  gyTUs  a  slight  and  transient 
lowering  of  temperature  in  the  resp^tive  limits  of  the  opposite 
side,  due  to  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  counterpart 
of  increased  temperature  which  follows  destruction  of  these 
regions.  These  facts  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  known  of 
the  correlation  of  vasomotor  with  the  motor  innervation  of 

^L  •  SocUU  de  Biokyit.  1»73. 1876. 
^H  *  Artkirra  iff  Pkfiotort.  I»% 
^P    *  CtnlraOlaa  /.  d.  mtd.  Wu»e*»th„  l»T6,  mmI  lADdou'  P)if»iolojit.  ti«83. 
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muzzle  (livected  to  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  owing  to 
contraction  of  the  opposite  Btemo-mastoid. 

(13).  In  the  one  case,  and  only  partially  explored,  the 
stimulation  of  (is)  caused  the  head  to  he  directed  to  the  opihultf 
side,  and  with  it  the  ear  was  pricked  up,  but  the  eyes  wert 
not  observed.  The  pricking  of  the  ear  was  like  that  rosulting 
from  stimulation  of  (u),  and  may  have  been  due  to  a  compli- 
caticm  of  the  irritation  of  (i3)  with  (u). 

(14).  Sudden  retraction  or  prickinrf  of  the  op]}08ite  ear.  On 
one  or  two  (X*casions  the  application  of  the  electrotles  in  this 
region  caused  the  animal  to  make  a  sudden  spring  or  bound 
forward,  pricking  up  both  ears,  as  if  suddenly  startled. 

Further  experiments  were  not  made  on  these  animals, 
except  in  reference  to  the  excitability  of  the  posterior  or  re- 
curved portion  c^f  the  superior  external  convolution.  In  the 
one;  case  no  results  were  o])served.  In  the  other  signs  of  un- 
easiness were  caused,  shown  in  kicking  with  opposite  hind 
leg,  and  turning  of  the  head  backwards,  as  if  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  irritation. 

In  this  respect  the  experiment  agrees  with  a  similar  obser- 
vation in  the  dog,  and,  as  will  be  seen. also,  in  the  cat. 


Part  III. — Experiments  on  Cats, 

§  5.  In  the  brain  of  the  cat  the  convolutions  are  disposed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  the  brain  of  the  dog  and 
jackal. 

The  appearance  of  the  brain  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figures  (figs.  70,  77),  the  one  giving  a  surface  view 
of  ])oth  hemispheres,  the  other  representing  the  left  hemi- 
sph(n*e. 

The  Fisaare  of  Sidrias  (a)  and  the  Crucial  Sulcus  (figs.  76, 
77,  Ji)  are  easily  recognised. 

The  Firftt  Erternal  CtnivoJution  makes  a  sigmoid  curve 
round  the  crucial  suleus,  less  complex  than  the  correspondinj? 
gyrus  of  tlie  (lojr's  l>rain.  The  Second  External  (fig.  77,  in 
runs  ]>arallel  with  tlie  first,  fusing  with  it  ix)steriorly. 

The  Third  External  (fig.  77,  in)  is  coimected  by  a  bridging 
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ff  Aunrrfent  0 1/ nis  mth  the  Fourth  or  St/lrian  Connilntion, 
rhich  arches  over  the  Ui^per  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
Phe  numeral  (lu)  is  placed  ou  the  anuectent  gyrus,  while  iv 
Dtlicates  the  fourth  external,  or  Sylvian,  convolution. 

(i).  On  the  poatcrucial  hmb  of  the  Bigmoid  gyrus,  at  the 
Ipper  extremity  of  the  aiigatcjUsure, 

Advdiicf:  of  the  apposite  hind  let),  as  in  walking. 

(j).  The  homologues  of  (2)  and  (a)  do  not  appear  to  exist 
n  the  brain  of  the  cat. 

(*).  On  the  lower  margin  of  the  sigmoid  gyrus  posteriorly. 


Itetraclinn  and  adduction  of  the  opposite  fore-leit.  The 
t  movement  performed  rapidly,  as  it  frequently  is  on  stimula- 
I  <ion,  exactly  resembles  that  of  striking  a  ball  with  the  paw. 

(6).  On  the  sigmoid  gyrus  anteriorly. 

Eleration  of  the  sJioiilder,  wilhjiexion  of  the  forearm  and  paw. 
f  It  would  seem  as  if  (fi)  and  (b)  in  the  braiu  of  the  monkey 
were  both  combined  in  this  region. 

{a).  On  the  rounded  frontal  extremity  of  the  joint  second 
I  jmd  third  external  convolutions. 
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Clntchiufj  or  ffrasping  action  of  the  pair^  with  protmmtm  of 
the  eUiH'8.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  actioni5 
of  the  cat's  paw,  is  always  very  readily  induced  if  the  brain  is 
at  all  excitable. 

(7).  On  the  frontal  division  of  the  second  external  (coronal) 
convolution. 

Elevation  of  the  anqle  of  the  mouth  and  cheeky  with  closure  nf 
the  ejie.  Movements  of  the  eyeballs  were  occasionally  noted 
here  both  by  myself  and  Hitzig. 

(d).  On  the  frontal  division  of  the  third  external  {super- 
Svlvian)  convolution. 

Retraetion  with  some  degree  of  elevation  of  the  angle  of  thf 
mouth,  and  drawing  downward  and  forward  of  the  ear. 

Occasionally  only  the  movement  of  the  ear  was  obser\ed. 

(9).  On  the  conjoint  orbital  extremity  of  the  third  and 
fourth  (super-Sylvian  and  Syhian)  convolutions. 

Opening  of  the  mouth  and  movements  of  the  tongue. 

Frequently  this  was  associated  with  vocaUsation  and  other 
signs  of  emotional  expression,  such  as  spitting  and  lashing  the 
tail  as  if  in  rage. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  differentiate  any  point  exactly 
corresponding  to  (n)  in  the  dog.  It  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  action  of  (8).  Nor  have  I  fomid  any  point  corresponding 
to  (12)  in  the  dog  and  jackal. 

Stimulation  of  the  point  marked  ( -f )  just  posterior  io  the 
ansate  fissure,  which  anatomically  would  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  tail  centre  of  the  dog,  was  either  negative  or,  when 
the  current  was  strong,  was  followed  by  movements  of  the 
eyes  and  head  to  the  opposite  side,  such  as  occurred  on 
stimulation  of  (i3),  the  next  region,  due  probably  to  diffusion. 

(13).  Various  points  on  the  parietal  division  of  the  second 
external  convolution. 

The  egehalls  move  to  the  opposite  side,  and  frequently  also 
the  head  moves  in  the  same  direction.  The  pupils  were  occa- 
sionallv  seen  to  contract. 

(14).  On  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  external  (super- 
Svlvian)  convolution. 

Prirh'ing  of  the  ear,  and  head  and  eyes  turn  io  the  opposite 
side.    Sometimes  onlv  the  movement  of  the  ear  occurred :  and 
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in  some  cases,  when  the  exeitahility  of  the  brain  was  exhausted 
or  in  deep  narcosis,  no  result  whatever  occnrred. 

(15).  The  tip  of  the  uncinate  gyrus. 

Elei-ation  of  the  Up  and  torsion  of  tlie  nostril  on  the  same 
aide. 

(ifl).  On  the  frontal  extremity  of  the  Sylvian  convolution. 

Diverrience  of  tlie  lips,  bo  as  partially  to  open  the  mouth, 
■which  Itecomes  fully  opened  when  the  stimulation  is  kept  up. 

In  my  earlier  experiments  I  ol)Rer\-ed  sudden  retraction  of 
the  head  on  stimulation  of  the  prefrontal  regions ;  effects  which 
I  think  are  due  merely  to  conduction  of  the  current  to  the 
olfactory  bulbs,  x^ich  are  in  such  close  proximity. 

Irritation  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  Sylvian  convolution 
was  very  often  associated  with  movements  of  the  jaws,  gune- 


rally  closure.  Some  doubts  arise  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these 
movements,  owing  to  the  possible  conduction  of  the  current  to 
the  cut  surface  of  the  temporal  muscle,  which  requires  to  l>e 
reflected  in  order  to  reach  this  region. 

In  some  experiments,  just  as  in  dogs  and  jackals,  atimn- 
lation  of  the  recurved  portions  of  the  first  or  uppermost  ex- 
ternal convolution  gave  rise  to  movements  such  as  might  be 
caused  by  painful  irritation  of  the  opposite  extremities. 


Pakt  rV. — Experiments  on  Rabbits. 

5  6.  The  brain  of  the  rabbit  being  devoid  of  convolutions, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  exact  points  of  stimulation. 
The  position  of  the  various  centres  was  fixed  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  by  careful  comparison  with  the  deud  brain  during 
the  process  of  experimeiitation  (fig.  78). 


d 
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A  Bhallow  sulcus  ( x )  running  parallel  with  the  longitndinal 
fissure  may  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  that  marking  off 
the*  superior  external  convolution  in  the  dog  and  cat.  The 
l)OKition  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  indicated  by  a  shallow 
dtjpression  between  the  narrow  frontal  and  the  broad  postmor 
lobe,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  olfactory  tract  (o) 
is  seen  to  spring. 

(1).  A  point  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  shallow  sulcus,  parallel  to  the  longitadinid  fissure. 

Advance  of  the  (f])posit€  hind  leg  from  an  extended  position. 

(4).  lief  Taction  with  adduction  of  the  opposite  fare  limb. 

(6).  Elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  forward  of  the 
fore  limh,  as  in  the  act  of  stepping  forwards. 

(7).  Covering  a  large  extent  of  the  frontal  aspect  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Retraction  and  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  month,  with 
freijuently  repeated  chumping  or  munching  action  of  the 
jaws,  while  the  head  becomes  gradually  turned  to  the  opposite 
side. 

(8).  Just  posterior  to  the  above  mentioned. 

Closure  of  the  opjfosite  eye,  combined  wdth  elevation  of  the 
chet'k  and  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  with  some 
undefined  movement  of  the  ear. 

(p).  On  the  orbital  aspect  of  the  frontal  region. 

Opening  of  the  mouth,  with  movements  of  the  tongue, 

(t).  I  have  not  been  able  to  differentiate  any  centres  corre- 
sponding to  (11)  and  (12)  in  the  monkey  or  dog. 

(13).  On  the  parietal  region. 

Generally  a  forward  mtn'ement  of  the  opposite  eye,  and 
occasionally  turning  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  pupil  appeared  to  contract, 
though  this  was  regarded  as  doubtful. 

(u)  Sudden  retraction  and  elevation  or  pricking  of  the 
oppoaite  ear — this  occasionally  coinciding  with  a  sudden  start, 
ai)parently  as  if  the  animal  were  about  to  bound  forward. 

(1 6) .  Torsion  or  closure  of  the  nostril,  generally  on  both  sides. 

Occasionally  this  w^as  associated  with  the  movement  of  the 
car  described  under  (u),  doubtless  from  conjoint  stimulation 
of  the  two  centres. 
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Stimulatiou  of  other  parts  of  the  hrain  gave  no  dffinite 
results,  though  iu  one  case,  on  slipping  the  electrodes  juat 
witliin  the  loDgitudinal  fissure  posteriorly,  a  sudden  spaHmodie 
extension  of  the  opposite  hind  leg  and  general  shudder  were 
produced. 

Ejrpfrimentg  on  Guinea-pigs. 

§  7.  The   hrain  of  the  guinea-pig  (fig.  79)  is  almost  lui 

I  exact  coi)y  of  that  of  the  rahhit.      Tlitt  results  of  electrii-al 
irritation  aj-e  essentially  the  same. 
The  numerals  have  the  same  signification  as  those  on  the 
Itrain  of  the  rahhit. 
(!).  Advance,  tif  the  hind  leij. 
(s).  The  fore  paic  is  lifted  as  if  to  step  forward,  and  then 


rapidly  withdrawn  and  adducted.  The  two  movements  of  (4) 
and  (o)  in  the  rabbit  could  not  be  separately  differentiated. 

(7).  As  in  the  rabbit,  retruclion  and  elevation  ffthe  angle  of 
the  muuth,  grinding  movements  of  the  jaws,  and  ultimately 
dragging  of  the  hea<l  to  the  opposite  side. 

(8).  Closure  of  Oie  eye  and  elevation  of  the  cheek. 

(it).  Mouth  opened. 

(14).  Pricking  of  the  opposite  car. 

Experiments  on  Hats. 

5  8.  Several  experiments  were  made  on  albino  rats.  The 
results  obtained  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  guijiea- 
pigs  and  rabbits.  The  centres  for  the  movements  of  the 
limhs,  however,  are  situated  nearer  the  frontal  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere  than  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.    The  accom- 
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panying  figureB  (figs.  80,  81)  indicate  by  the  same  nomenlg 
the  centres  corresponding  to  those  of  the  rabbit  and  gniiua. 
pig,  &  separate  individual  description  being  unnecessary. 


Pabt  V. — Experiments  on  Pigeons. 

§  9.  The  brain  of  the  pigeon  (fig.  82),  as  well  as  of  tbe 
common  fowl,  on  \\'hich  I  have  also  made  experiments,  thoo^ 
apparently  constructed  on  the  same  type  as  the  brain  of 
rodents,  differs  from  these  in  the  fact  that  electrical  irritation 
fails  to  excite  analogous  movements.    In  my  first  ezperiments 


I  had  observed  no  result  whatever  on  irritation  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  any  part ;  but  in  subsequent  experiments  I  found  I 
bad  missed  a  ^ery  definite  and  constant  reaction,  observable 
in  connection  nith  stimulation  of  a  region  marked  on  the  ac- 
companying figure  (fig.  82  x  ).  Irritation  of  this  point,  which 
is  situated  in  the  upper  parietal  region,  causes  intense  con- 
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traction  of  the  opposite  pupil,  occaeionally  associated  with 
turniiit;  of  the  head  tu  the  opposite  side. 

Ill  a  few  cases  I  have  also  obaerved,  from  stimulation  of 
the  region  below  this,  turning  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side 
without  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Beyond  these  effects  the 
results  of  stimulation  were  eutii'ely  negative. 

Erperimentg  on  Froi/s. 

§  10.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
of  the  frog  tfig.  83,  a),  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ensure  localised 
irritation  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  or  to  avoid  risks  of 
conduction  to  neighlmuring  structures.  I  found,  however, 
that  the  application  of  closely  approximated  tine  needle  elec- 
trodes to  the  hemisphere  induced  movements  of  the  opposite 
limbs,  but  I  could  not  differentiate  regions  for  each  limb 
respectively. 

Langeudorff,'  who  has  repeated  and  confirmed  my  obser- 
vations, finds  that  it  is  only  from  the  parietal  riigion  of  the 
hemisphere  that  movements  can  be  induced  by  weak  cuirents, 
stimulation  of  the  other  regions  being  ineffectual  in  this 
respect. 

Ej-]ieri incuts  on  i-Vg/ics. 

{  11.  In  fishes  also  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (fig.  84,  a) 
are  relatively  and  absolutely  of  very  small  siae,  and  limitation 
of  electric  stimulation  correspondingly  difficult.  My  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  carp.  I  have  found  it  comparatively 
easy  to  expose  the  brain  and  keep  the  animals  alive  during 
experimentation  by  the  following  method.  The  body  of  the 
fish  was  secured  by  a  clamp  fixed  in  a  stand  in  such  a  manner 
at)  to  keep  the  mouth  just  below  the  surface  of  a  trough  kept 
at  a  constant  level  by  a  running  stream  of  water.  Free  play 
was  allowed  to  the  tail  and  fins  without  any  alteration  of 
position. 

Irritation  of  the  hemisphere  caused  the  tail  to  be  struck 
-vigorously  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  pectoral,  anal,  and 
dorsal  Una   to  be  thrown  into  action ;  but  their  movements 
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seemed  too  complex  to  admit  of  exact  description.  GeneraDy, 
also,  along  with  the  movements  of  the  tail  and  fins,  the  eye- 
balls moved  forwards  or  inwards. 

Part  YI. — Electrical  Stimulation  of  tlie  Basal  Gamjlia. 

Corpus  Striatum. 

§  12.  I  have  found  that  electrical  stimulation  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  ventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum 
in  the  monkey,  cat,  dog,  jackal,  and  rabbit  causes  precisely 
the  same  results,  viz.  a  condition  of  pleurosthotonus,  or  general 
muscular  contraction  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  drawn  strongly  to  the  side,  and  the  body  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  with  the  concavity  to  the  opposite  side ;  the 
facial  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasmodic  contraction,  and  the 
limbs  are  rigid  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  between  the 
liexors  and  extensors,  the  Hexors  predominating. 

In  the  rabbit  the  tonic  spasm  is  not  so  rigid  as  in  the 
other  animals,  and  the  jaws  are  gi'ound  together  diuring  the 
maintenance  of  the  irritation. 

There  is  no  differentiation  of  movement  from  any  point  of 
the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  ganglion,  all  the  actions  differen- 
tiated in  the  cortical  centres  being  simultaneously  called  into 
play.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Carville  and  Duret  *  who  have  found  with  me  that  general 
muscular  contraction  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  occurs 
on  the  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  by  Franck  and  Pitres '  that 
neither  from  the  corpus  striatum  nor  from  the  optic  thalamus 
is  it  possible  to  excite  movements  even  with  currents  *  les  plus 
intenses '  when  the  electrodes  are  placed  exactly  on  the  ganglia 
themselves,  whereas  general  muscular  contraction  of  a  tetanic 
character  is  readily  induced  by  irritation  directly  applied  to  the 
internal  capsule.  I  have,  however,  so  often  and  in  so  many 
orders  of  animals  proved  the  positive  influence  of  irritation 

*  *  Sur  les  Fonctions  dcs  Hemispheres  Cur^braux/  Archives  de  Physiologies 
2eme  S<5rie,  vol.  i. 

-  '  Convulsiuns  irOrigine  Corticale/  Archives  de  PhysvoHogie^  3^e  Serie, 
vol.  ii. 
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of  the  corpus  striatum,  and    the  negative  influence  of   the 

•me  strength  of  current  wlien  applied  to  the  optic  thalamus, 

ihat  I  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by 

lese  physiologista.     I  have  recently  re-investigated  the  sub- 

t,  and  arrived  at  the  same  results  as  before  on  monkeys  and 

.bhits.     But  in  order  that  the  results  should  be  trustworthy 

is  necessary  that  the  cerebral  ventricles  be  exposed  iu  such 

manner  as  to  avoid  shock  and  biemorrhage,  otherwise  no  re- 

ition  will  be  obtained  from  irritation  of  the  corpus  striatum, 

Wiy  more  than  from  the  optic  thalamus.     I  have  generally 

reached  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  after  piecemeal  exposme 

lOf  the  beniisphere,  so  that   sudden  shock  and  htemorrhagt: 

jlffere  avoided.    In  one  instructive  experiment  which  I  recently 

Blade  on  a  monkey  I  found,  contrarj'  to  my  usual  experiences, 

ihat  iiTitation  of  the  corpus  striatum  was  entirely  without  effect. 

I  found,  however,  on  further  investigation,  that  this  was  dan 

to  general  exhaustion  of  excitability,  inasmuch  as  the  corpora 

guadrigemina  also — which  usually  are  so  readily  excitable — 

|-l>arely  reacted  to  an  altogether  disproportionate  strength  of 

earrent. 

I  am  convinced  that  to  such  and  similar  conditions  may 
be  attributed  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Franek  and  Pitres  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  reaction  of  the  corpus  striatum  to 
electrical  irritation. 

It  has.  however,  been  proved  beyond  all  question  that 
the  medullary  fibres  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  ai^e  readily 
excitable  and  functionally  differentiated  like  the  centres  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Franek  and  Pitres'  have  further 
ascertained  that,  on  horizontal  sections  of  the  internal  capsule 
in  dogs,  movements  of  the  facial  muscles,  fore  and  hind  limbs, 
and  of  the  ear,  can  be  individually  elicited  by  stimulation  of 
points  echelonned  respectively  from  before  backwards.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  unreasonalile  supposition  to  attribute  the 
apparent  motor  excitability  of  the  corpus  striatum  to  actual 
irritation  of  the  internal  capsule  by  conducted  currents.  This 
mode  of  explanation,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  other  facts. 
If  it  were  a  mere  question  of  conduction  to  the  internal  eap- 
.Bole,  tlie  same  reaction  should  occur  from  the  optic  thalamus, 
'  Soc.  tU  Biologie,  Dec.  30,  16TT. 
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between  which  and  the  lenticular  nucleus  the  motor  division 
of  the  internal  capsule  is  situated.  Conduction  to  the  internal 
capsule  is  quite  as  easy  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  current  which  when  applied  to 
the  intraventricular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  produces 
marked  pleurosthotonus  is  entirely  without  eflfect  when  the 
electrodes  are  shifted  on  to  the  optic  thalamus.  I  have  veri- 
fied this  repeatedly.  And  a  statement  made  hy  Franck  and 
Pitres  themselves  is  suflBcient  to  dispose  of  their  hypothesis 
that  the  motor  reactions  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  internal 
capsule.  They  state  that  not  even  strong  currents  were  effec- 
tive w^lien  the  electrodes  were  applied  directly  to  the  corpus 
striatum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fibres  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule were  readily  excitable  by  a  current  of  much  less  intensity. 
But  inasmuch  as  in  my  own  hands,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Carville  and  Duret,  and  Minor,'  electrical  irritation  of  the 
nucleus  caudatus  did  not  fail  to  cause  general  muscular  con- 
traction on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  obvious  conduction  to  the 
internal  capsule  cannot  explain  the  results,  otherwise  they 
should  have  occurred  under  the  strong  stimulation  employed 
by  Franck  and  Pitres.  The  effects  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  hjiiothesis  of  direct  excitabiUty  of  the  corpus  striatum 
itself.  Minor,  however,  states  that  after  destruction  of  the 
cortical  motor  centres,  when  after  the  lapse  of  time  secondary 
defeneration  had  occurred  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  he  found 
that  irritation  of  the  corpus  striatiun  on  that  side  failed  to 
excite  the  usual  reactions ;  and  he  therefore  doubts  the  excita- 
bility of  the  corpus  striatum  as  such.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  tracts  through  which  the  corpus  striatum  acts  were 
also  involved  in  the  degeneration,  or  that  in  the  experiment 
in  question  the  corpus  striatum  had  lost  its  usual  excitability 
by  the  operations  necessary  to  expose  it. 

Ojytic  ThaUtmm. 

§  13.  I  have  not  observed  in  the  monkey,  cat,  dog,  or 
jackal  any  outward  manifestation  on  irritation  of  the  ventri- 

I  '  Zur  Frage  u.  d.  Bedeutung  des  Corpus  Striatum  *  {Neurolog.  Centralbl 
June  1883). 
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cnlar  aspect  of  the  optic  thalamus  with  a  current  sufficient  to 
excitt'  the  moat  iiiai"ked  pleurosthotouus  when  applied  to  the 
Tentrifular  aspect  of  the  corpus  Btriatum.  The  same  negative 
result  was  ohtained  by  Carville  and  Duret. 

In  one  monkey  I  observed,  however,  a  spasmodic  extension 
of  the  legs  on  the  application  of  the  electrwles  on  the  third- 
ventricular  aspect  of  the  optic  tlialamus  in  the  region  of  the 
soft  commisaure. 

In  rabbits  the  effect  of  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  optic 
thalamus  was  also  in  general  without  obvious  result.  In  one 
case,  however,  I  observed  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  twitching 
of  the  opiKisite  ear,  shuddering  and  spasmodic  movements  of 
the  limbs,  and  general  restlessness  during  irritation  of  tlie 
optic  thalamus ;  phenomena  which  might  be  manifested  in 
connection  with  general  sensory  irritation.  On  no  occasion 
did  irritation  of  the  optic  thalamus,  in  any  of  the  animals  ex- 
perimented on,  cause  the  utterance  of  any  sounds  expressive 
of  pain  or  emotion  of  any  kind.  Bechterew,'  however,  states 
thai  he  has  excited  emotional  utterance  in  pigeons,  fowls,  and 
dogs  by  mechanical  as  well  as  by  electrical  irritation  of  the 
optic  thalami.  He  seems  to  have  apphed  electrical  irritation 
only  by  insulated  needles  thrust  through  the  substance  of  the 
hemisphere  to  the  optic  thalamus. 

As  no  such  phenomena  ever  occurred  in  my  own  experi- 
ments in  which  the  optic  thalami  were  clearly  exposed,  I 
cannot  accept  Bechterew's  statements  as  an  accm-ate  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts  as  regards  irritation  strictly  confined  to 
the  ganglion  itself. 


Die  FuncUoii  der  Sehhfigel,'  Nturalog.  Centralblall,  No.  4,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 
the  hemispheres  considered  physiologically. 

The  Sensory  Centres. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding];  chapter  only  a  bare  description  has 
been  given  of  the  phenomena  of  electrical  irritation  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  dilfferent  orders 
of  animals,  similar  regions  being  designated  by  the  same 
numerals  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  is  apparent  thai, 
with  certain  individual  differences,  peculiar  to  and  character- 
istic of,  the  dififerent  orders  of  animals,  there  are  fundamental 
resemblances  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  questions 
of  homology. 

Though  many  of  the  movements  described  are  evidently 
such  as  may  be  termed  purposive,  or  combinations  employed 
habitually  for  volitional  purposes,  there  are  others  whose 
signification  is  not  so  clear ;  and  it  has  still  to  be  determined 
what  is  the  real  relation  between  excitation  of  a  given  part  of 
tlie  cortex  and  the  resulting  motor  reactions.  The  mere  fact 
of  motion  following  stimulation  of  a  given  area  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  a  motor  region.  The  movements  may  be  the 
result  of  some  modification  of  consciousness  incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  physiological  terms,  or  they  may  be  reflex ;  or 
they  nuiy  be  truly  motor  in  the  sense  of  being  due  to  irritation 
of  a  part  in  direct  connection  w^ith  the  motor  strands  of  the 
crus  cerel)ri  and  spinal  cord.  The  method  of  stimulation  is 
by  itself  incompetent  to  decide  these  questions,  and  requires 
as  a  complement  the  strictly  localised  destruction  of  those 
areas  stimulation  of  which  gives  rise  to  definite  motor  mani- 
festations. Here,  however,  difficulties  begin  and  discrepancies 
arise,,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  It  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter  to  ensure  the  strict  hmitation  of  the 
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influence  of  a  destructive  lesion  to  the  part  immediately  de- 
stroyed.  For  the  functions  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  the 
different  portions  of  which  form  a  complex  solidarity,  maj'  be 
deranged  hy  a  lesiou  at  any  part :  and  even  if  this  should 
not  W  the  case,  there  is  at  least  great  risk  that  the  parts 
more  immediately  in  relation  ^vith  the  lesiou  may  be  damaged 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  former  risk  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  experimental  lesions  carefully  established  of  a  very 
trivial  character,  for  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  animals 
I  have  mainly  experimented  on,  viz.  monkeys,  exhibit  such 
undoubted  signs  of  general  well-being  almost  directly  after 
the  oi)eration  that  the  idea  of  general  prostration  and  rever- 
beration through  the  whole  system  requires  mention  only  to 
be  dismissed.  The  latter  risk  is,  however,  of  much  gi'eater 
moment  and  reality  if  the  animals  survive  the  operations  for 
many  hours. 

Unless  the  primary  lesions  are  established  in  such  e, 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  foci  of  secondary 
inRammatory  processes,  more  or  less  diffuse,  no  certainty  can 
be  arrived  at  in  respect  to  the  direct  effect  of  tlie  lesions,  how- 
ever well  anatomically  circumscribed  in  the  Urst  instance ;  and 
thus  errors  of  the  most  grievous  description  are  apt  to  arise 
in  reference  to  the  delimitation  of  the  respective  cortical 
eentres.  The  vast  majority  of  the  experiments  made  on  this 
bead  by  many  physiologists,  such  as  Mimk,  are  vitiated  by 
Jhe  almost  universal  occurrence  of  secondary  encepbahtis,  with 
indefinite  extension  of  the  primary  lesions.  This,  however, 
can  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  application  of  the  Listerian 
principles  of  antiseptic  surgery,  such  as  my  colleague  Professor 
"Keo  and  myself  have  employed  in  our  researches,'  and  adopted 
also  by  Horsley  and  Schiifer,  By  this  method  the  absolute 
limitation  of  the  primary  destructive  lesions  can  be  secured 
nvithout  risk  of  secondary  encephalitis  or  meningitis,  and  by 
this  method  alone  is  an  exact  delimitation  of  the  cortical 
centres  possible.  The  destructive  lesions  may  be  made  with 
the  scalpel  or  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery,  and,  if  the  anti- 
septic precautions  are  strictly  carried  out,  remain  as  exactly 
defined  as  when  originally  estabUshed,  however  long  the 
'  Brit.  Med.  Journal.  1880  ;  Phil.  Traiu.  1885. 
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animal  may  survive.  A  careful  post-mortem  examination  is 
imperatively  required  in  all  eases,  and  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  merely  vague  statements  as  to  the  i>osition  of  the 
primary  lesion,  which  so  many  physiologists  seem  to  think 
sufficient  in  the  accounts  they  furnish  of  their  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  physiological  experiment, 
particularly  on  monkeys,  which  of  all  others  have  the  most 
direct  bearing  on  the  organisation  of  the  human  brain,  some 
reference  is  made  in  the  following  chapters  to  the  facts 
furnished  by  the  experiments  of  disease  in  man.  These, 
however,  require  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  caution, 
otherwise  they  may  be  made  to  support  almost  any  doctrine 
however  absurd.  Almost  every  form  of  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions  has  been  manifested  in  conjunction  with 
anatomical  lesions  of  the  utmost  diversity  as  to  character, 
size,  and  position  ;  and  like\^ise  without  any  visible  or  de- 
monstrable lesion  whatever.  In  the  absence  of  any  exact 
means  of  discrimination  between  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
of  pathological  lesions,  or  of  the  relation  between  functional 
disturbance  and  structural  alteration,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  localisation  of  function  founded  on  the  positive  facts 
of  cerebral  disease  alone.^  Clinical  cases  are  mainly  valoaUe 
as  confirmatory  of  physiological  experiments,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  supplying  negative  instances.  A  case — however 
otherwise  complicated — of  total  destruction  of  a  region  in 
which  a  certain  function  is  supposed  to  be  localised,  without 
loss  or  impairment  of  the  function  assigned  to  it,  outweighs 
a  thousand  positive  instances  in  which  a  causal  relationship 
seems  to  be  established  between  the  X)articular  region  and  the 
function  in  question. 


Part  I, — The  Visunl  Centre. 

§  2.  The  results  of  electrical  stimulation  of  the  occipital 
lobe  and  angular  gyrus   have  already  been   recorded.     No 

>  Kxner'fl  work,  Localisation  der  Functionem  in  der  GroM/iir»rtfu2e,  1681, 
is  in  many  respects  a  ty]>iGal  example  of  the  fallacies  of  induction  ^yer  enumcn- 
tiottem  simplicem.  His  tables  and  figures  of  '  negative  instances  *  are,  however, 
of  great  value. 
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appreciable  manifeBtation  was  oliserved  in  connection  with 
irritation  strictly  confined  to  the  convexity  of  the  occipitnl 
lolje,  while  irritation  of  the  angular  gyrus  was  invariably 
aBsociated  with  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  and  occasionally 
of  the  head,  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  very  frequently  with 
contraction  of  the  pupils.  The  corresponding  region  in  the 
brain  of  the  cat,  dog,  and  jackal  is  the  parietal  aspect  of  the 
second  external  convolution,  the  posterior  extremity  of  this 
being  similar  to  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  monkey  in  not  re- 
Bjionding  ontwardly  to  the  electrical  stimulus.  In  the  brain 
of  the  rabbit  the  corresponding  region  (fig.  78,  13)  likewise 
occupies  the  parietal  region  ;  and  in  the  brain  of  the  pigeon 
the  centre  for  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  (fig,  82,  x )  occupies 
a  similar  position. 

The  phenomena  of  electrical  iriitation  appeared  to  nie 
indicative  of  the  excitation  of  subjective  visual  sensation,  and, 
acting  on  this  hypothesis,  I  arrived,  by  the  complementary 
method  of  destructive  lesions,  at  the  first  delimitation  of  the 
cortical  centre  of  vision.  In  my  earlier  esperiments,  owing 
to  the  complications  almost  invariably  resulting  from  secondary 

»  extension  of  the  primary  lesions,  if  the  animals  were  allowed 
to  survive  any  length  of  time,  I  contented  myself  with  obser- 
vation of  the  animals  for  only  short  periods ;  and  therefore 
questions  were  left  undetermined  as  to  the  degree  of  perma- 
nency of  the  symptoms  produced  in  the  first  instance.  Anti- 
septic surgery  has,  however,  removed  the  diiBculties  and  com- 
plications formerly  experienced,  and  the  results  of  experiments 
under  this  method  which  I  have  since  made  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleague.  Professor  G.  Yeo,'  as  well  as  the  results 
obtained  by  other  physiologists,  have  necessitated  consider- 
able modification  of  the  views  I  formerly  entertained  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  visual  centres  and  their  relations  to  tlie  eyes, 
though  the  facts  on  which  my  formei-  views  were  founded  have 
been  completely  confirmed  by  my  later  researches. 

Formerly  I  localised  the  visual  centres  in  the  angular 
gyri,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  occipital  lobes.  This,  being  only 
a  partial  truth,  is  an  error ;  for  the  visual  centres  embrace  not 

On  the  EOects  of  Leeions  of  Different  Regions  ol  tlie  Ce»bral  Hemi- 
Bj  Trofeaaors  Ferrier  and  Yeo.     Fhilosojih.  Trans.,  Pi.  U.,  1884. 
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only  tlie  angular  gyri,  but  also  the  occipital  lobes,  vliich 
tugotbcr  I  teriQ  the  oceipito-angular  regions.  There  is,  hov- 
uver,  us  will  be  decii,  a  remarkable  difference  betweeu  the 
angular  fryri  and  the  occipital  lobes  in  their  relations  to  the 
eyes.  But  iu  order  to  cause  complete  and  permanent  loss 
of  vision  in  both  eyes  it  is  necessary  completely  to  extirpate 
lioth  angular  gyri  and  both  occipital  lobes- 


§  3.  In  the  following  experiment '  (figs.  85,  86)  this  opera- 
tion was  successfully  carried  out,  and,  as  proved  by  careful  post- 
mortem examination,  without  any  secondary  inflammation  or 
extension  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  result  of  this  lesion  was 
complete  and  permanent  blindness — for  the  eleven  months 
which  the  animal  lived — followed  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  discs 

■  EiperimeDt  12*,  ibid. 
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Ktid  fixity  of  the  pupils — all  other  sensory  faculties  and  the  motor 
■powers  remaining  absolutely  unimpaired  from  first  to  last.  At 
mrst  thi.'  animal  was  unwilling  to  move  spontaneously,  as  it 
knocked  its  head  against  every  obstacle  in  its  way.  Food  bad 
to  be  put  in  its  hands,  as  it  could  not  find  anything  by  itself ; 
ut  it  learnt  to  find  its  food  by  Rroping,  and  gradually  gained 
sufficient  confidence  to  wander  about  its  cage  and  in  its  confines, 
guided  by  touch  and  hearinR.  which  were  evidently  acute  and 
perfect.  It  walked  about  with  a  somnambulistic  air,  looking 
apparently  in  the  distance,  and  picked  its  way  very  carefully, 
unless  startled,  when  it  would  bounce  in  full  career  against 
any  obBfacle  in  its  way.  Judging  by  the  signs  of  satisfaction 
which  it  exhibited  when  certain  articles  of  food— oranges.  &c. 
^were  given  it.  it  enjoyed  the  sense  of  taste ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  smelt  at  its  food  before  eating  showed  that  the 
Bense  of  smell  was  retained  intact.  With  the  exception  of 
blindness,  which  was  from  the  first  absolute,  the  animal  was 
in  complete  possession  of  all  its  other  faculties. 

That  the  lesion  in  thia  case  did  not  invade  a  larger  area 
than  that  devoted  to  vision  will  become  manifest  as  we 
proceed. 

5  4.  Though  the  occipital  lobes  are  included  in  the  visual 
centres,  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  can  be 
injured,  or  cut  off  liodily,  almost  up  to  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  on  one  or  both  sides  simultaneously,  without  the 
slightest  appreciable  impairment  of  \-ision.  This  fact,  which 
I  bad  already  observed  in  my  former  experiments,  has  been 
completely  confirmed  by  Professor  Yeo  and  myself,  and  also 
by  Professors  Horsley  and  Schtifer.  The  statements  of  Munk,' 
ihat  lesion  of  one  occipital  lobe  causes  hemianopsy  towards 
the  opposite  side,  by  paralysis  of  both  retines  on  the  side  of 
lesion,  and  that  bilateral  lesion  causes  complete  blindness, 
we  entirely  erroneous,  and  depend  on  direct  implication  or 
•econdary  extension  of  the  lesion  into  the  angular  gyri.  In 
two  cases*  I  removed  the  greater  portion  of  both  occipital 
lobes  at  the  same  time  without  causing  the  slightest  appre- 

'  Die  Fiindio'wn  ifcr  Croaihir^riiule.  1877-1880,  Berlin.  1881. 
'  Eiperiments  XXO.  and  XXIIL,  Fhitoiopk.  Trans,  vol.  cliv.  Part  n„  1B75 
(Ags.  30-34). 
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ciable  impairment  of  vision.  One  of  these  animals  (fig.  87) 
within  two  Iioutb  of  the  operation  was  able  to  nm  aboid 
freely,  avoiding  obstacles,  to  pick  up  such  a  minnte  object  u 
a  raisin  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  want  of  precisioii, 
and  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  visual  experience  in  i 
perfectly  normal  manner. 

In  another  animal '  in  which  (fig.  88)  both  occipital  loliet 
had  been  Ukewise  removed,  and  which  survived  for  iiearlj  i 
month  when  the  prefrontal  lobes  were  also  removed,  there  na 
from  the  first  some  slight  visual  disturbance,  evidenced  k 


/^- 


Fio.  ST.— Letloi 
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some  want  of  precision  in  laying  hold  of  things  offered  it ; 
but  it  was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  that  the  right 
angular  gj'rus  was  injured  as  well  as  both  occipital  lobes. 

In  another  experiment,*  in  which  both  occipital  lobes 
and  both  angular  gyri  were  implicated,  blindness  was  observed 
during  the  two  days  which  the  animal  survived.  In  all  cases 
in  which  there  was  impairment  of  vision  the  lesions  invaded 
also  the  angular  gj-rus  on  one  or  both  sides. 

'  Eijierimcnt  XXIV.,  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  cUv,  Part  IL  figs.  35-37. 
"  ExpcrimeDt  X.XI.,  ibid.  figs.  26-28. 
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Among  the  monkeys  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Yeo  and  myHelf 
tfue '  hail  the  left  occipital  lobe  severed  and  removed  closely 
behind  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  without  any  j«.'rceptible 
affection  of  vision  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  iinimiil 
being  able  to  see  and  seize  things  both  to  right  and  left.  In 
another,'  both  occipital  lobes  wore  deeply  incised  and  broken 
up  without  the  slightest  impturiuent  of  vision.  And  in  a 
third*  both  occipital  lobes  were  removed  so  extennively  as 
only  to  leave  a  triangular  portion  of  each  behind  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissnre. 


PiQ.  B8.— Rmonl 


Lobri.    (Ru;.  fi 


Yet  this  animal  within  two  hours  after  the  ojieration  was 
able  to  run  about  freely,  pick  up  minute  objects,  and  in  gene- 
ral, from  this  time  onwards,  to  behave  as  if  nothing  whatever 
had  occurred  to  it.  Its  iJowers  of  vision  showed  no  signs 
of  impairment,  and  it  exhibited  no  defect  as  regards  general 
intelligence. 

'  Eiperiment  1  *,  Phil.  Trans.  Part  II.,  1884,  fig.  1. 
'  Ex|>criinciit  3  •,  ibiit.  figs.  2  and  3. 
'  EiperiiueDt  U  *,  ibid.  fig.  IS. 
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Horslev  and  Schfifer  inform  me  *  that  the  results  n( 
removal  of  the  occipital  lobes  in  their  experiments  entirely 
harmonise  with  mine  as  to  the  completely  negative  effect  of  this 
operation  on  the  animal's  visual  and  other  faculties. 

We  can  therefore  dismiss  Munk's  statements  as  to  the 
effects  of  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobes  as  being  unfounded  and 
erroneous. 

§  5.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  effects  of  destructive  lesions 
of  the  anpjular  f^yrus  unilaterally  and  bilaterally,  and  to  these 
in  combination  with  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobes,  very  remark- 
able relations  are  found  to  exist. 

I  had  found  in  my  earlier  experiments  that  a  destructive 
lesion  of  one  angular  gyrus  caused  temporary  loss  of  'vision  in 


Fiu.  89.— De>t ruction  of  Left  An^ilnr  Gyrus,  oauniDg  teiupoxBry  blindnesA  of  the 

right  eye.    (Roy.  Soc.) 

the  opposite  eye.  In  one  animal  ^  the  left  angular  gyrus  was 
destroyed  (lig.  89),  and  the  left  eye  securely  closed.  After 
recovery  from  the  chloroform  stupor  the  animal  began  to 
grope  about  a  little,  but  would  not  budge  from  its  position, 
though  it  was  evidently  on  the  alert  and  in  full  possession  of 
its  other  faculties. 

It  did  not  flinch  at  light  flashed  in  its  eyes.  After  it  had 
remained  in  this  condition  for  an  hour  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved from  the  left  eye,  whereupon  the  animal  nimbly  made 
off,  and  ran  through  the  open  door  of  its  cage  to  join  its  com- 

'  Private  communication. 

-  Experiment  VII.,  FhiL  Trans,  vol.  clxv.  Part  II.,  1875,  fig.  9. 
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{lanions.     Next  day  when  the  left  eye  was  again  bandaged  no 
afftction  of  vision  could  be  diseovert'd  in  the  right  eye. 

In  another  case '  in  which  previously  the  motor  centrea 
of  the  left  hemisphere  had  been  destroyed,  with  the  effect  of 
causing  right  hemiplegia,  the  angular  gyrus  was  destroyed. 
This  was  followed  by  temporary  total  loss  of  vision  in  the 
light  eye,  so  that  the  animal,  when  obliged  to  move,  which  it 


dill  very  unwillingly,  ran  ita  head  full  tilt  against  everything 
that  came  in  ita  way.  The  removal  of  the  bandage  which  had 
been  put  on  the  left  eyo  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous 
transformation,  and  the  animal  began  to  run  about  and  act 
as  if  suddenly  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  sight.  In  a  thii-d' 
simdar  experiment  the  results  were  exactly  the  same.     In  a 


'  Eiperiinenl  VIII.,  oji.  cii.  fig.  10. 


'  Eirperii 


It  IX..  op.  cit. 
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fourth  experiment  *  the  angular  gyrus  was  exposed  and  accu- 
rately destroyed  with  the  galvanic  cautery  in  both  hemisphent. 
Before  this  was  done  the  animal  had  been  allowed  fully  to 
recover  from  the  narcosis  under  which  the  operations  of  ex- 
posing the  angular  gjTi  had  been  effected.  When  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  determuied  that  vision  was  perfect,  the  angnkr 
gyri  were  seared  with  the  cautery  without  further  narcotisa- 
tion, avid  without  the  slightest  sign  of  pain  or  discomfort  on 
the  part  of  the  animal.  It  was  at  once  let  loose,  but  appeared 
scared,  and  would  not  stir  from  its  place.  It  was  therefore 
for  some  hours  impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  its  powers  of  vision.  The  pupils  were  contractile 
to  light,  and  a  light  flashed  in  the  eyes  caused  some  wincing. 
Wlien  a  piece  of  apple  was  dropped  near  it,  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  its  hand,  it  took  it  up,  smelt  it,  and  ate  it  with 
signs  of  satisfaction.  Hearing  was  acute,  and  it  turned  its 
head  and  replied  when  called  to  by  name.  With  the  exception 
of  the  reluctance  to  move  from  its  position,  arising  evidently 
from  a  sense  of  insecurity,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  de- 
cisivelv  that  the  animal  was  blind.  But  I  had  found  that  this 
animal  was  very  fond  of  sweet  tea,  and  would  run  anywhere 
after  it.  I  therefore  brought  a  cup  of  sweet  tea  and  placed  it 
to  its  lips,  when  it  drank  eagerly.  The  cup  was  then  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  front  of  it,  a  little  distance,  but  the  animal, 
though  from  its  gestures  intensely  eager  to  drink  further,  was 
unable  to  find  the  cup,  though  its  eyes  were  looking  straight 
into  it.  This  test  was  repeated  several  times,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  result.  At  last,  on  the  cup  being  placed  to  its  lips,  it 
plunged  its  head  in,  and  continued  to  drink  till  every  drop 
was  exhausted,  while  the  cup  was  lowered  and  drawn  half-way 
across  the  room.  Next  day  the  animal  still  continued  blind, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  threats,  grimaces,  or  other  means  of 
appeal  to  its  sense  of  vision.  The  animal  was  then  killed  in 
order  that  the  position  and  extent  of  the  lesions  might  be 
accurately  determined  before  secondary  inflammatory  processes 
could  have  advanced.  These  had  already  begun,  but  were 
confined  to  the  angular  gyri,  which  were  somewhat  swollen 
and  raised,  and  to  the  adjoinmg  anterior  margin  of  the  occipi- 

*  Experiment  X.,  op,  Ht, 
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tftl  lobea,  and  with  slight  implication  of  the  poBterior  margin 
of  the  left  ascending  parietal  convolution.  The  destruction 
was  purely  cortical,  the  grey  matter  alone  being  disorganiep-d, 
and  in  the  angular  gyri  exclusively  (figs.  90,  91). 

These  facts  seemed  to  justify  the  opinion  I  expressed  that 
the  angular  gyri  were  the  centres  of  vision,  each  being  in 
complete  cross  relation  with  the  opposite  eye,  since  the  effect 
of  unilateral  extirpation  was  evidently  for  the  time  total  blind- 
ness of  the  opposite  eye,  and  not  hemiopia.  And  it  further 
Beemed  as  if  the  rapid  recovery  from  unilateral  lesion  were 
due  to  the  compensatory  action  of  the  other  gyms,  inasmuch 
as  bilateral  destruction  caused  total  blindness  in  both  eyes  of 
a  more  enduring  and,  as  I  ventured  to  suppose,  probably  per- 
manent nature.  But  further  investigation,  on  animals  which 
have  been  ])ermitted  to  survive  for  much  longer  periods  than 
were  compatible  with  exact  experiments  under  old  surgical 
methods,  has  shown  that  the  visual  centres  of  the  cortex  are 
of  a  much  more  extensive  character.  In  my  first  experiments 
antiseptics  were  not  used,  and  hence  some  degree  of  inflam- 
matory action  and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  grey  matter 
immediately  m  relation  with  the  actual  lesion  were  unavoid- 
able, even  though  not  obviously  perceptible  to  the  eye  for 
some  hours  after  the  operation.  In  my  later  researches  with 
Professor  Yeo,  in  which  stringent  antiseptic  precautions  were 
employed,  secondary  extension  of  the  primary  lesions  was 
entirely  prevented,  and  the  duration  of  the  total  loss  of  vision 
in  the  opiwaite  eye  after  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  if  the 
lesion  were  superficial,  was  found  in  several  instances  to  be 
even  more  transient  than  I  had  pre^-iously  found  to  be  the 
case ;  while  the  effects  of  bilateral  lesions  were  found  to  vary 
according  to  whether  they  were  established  simultaneously  or 
successively. 

In  one  case '  destruction  of  the  convexity  of  the  right 
angular  gyrus  was  found  to  cause  some  imperfection  of  vision 
— -shown  in  an  incorrect  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  objects 
when  both  eyes  were  open — which  proved,  on  the  right  eye 
being  bandaged,  to  be  due  to  total  blindness  in  the  left  eye, 
BO  that  the  animal  refused  to  stir,  or,  if  it  did  so  on  corapul- 
■  Esperimeul  3*.  Pkil.  Trans..  toI.  ii.  18B4.  fig.  4. 
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Bion,  ran  against  every  obstacle  in  its  path.  On  the  bandage 
being  removed  from  the  right  eye,  after  a  short  period  of  ob- 
servation, the  animal  speedily  showed  that  it  was  able  to 
direct  its  movements  with  perfect  precision.  These  observa- 
tions were  made  within  the  first  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  next  day  no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the 
symptoms. 

Though  it  has  been  urged  by  some,  against  the  validity  of 
this  and  other  experiments  to  be  recorded,  that  the  obsen'a- 
tions  were  made  while  the  animals  were  still  in  a  state  of 
stupor  or  shock  following  the  operation,  this  is  false,  for  no 
observations  were  made  until  the  animals  clearly  showed 
perfect  possession  of  all  their  other  faculties.  The  period  of 
reUable  observation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  operation,  for  the  i)eriod  of  recovery 
is  most  variable,  many  animals  being  up  and  active  almost 
before  their  wounds  have  been  dressed.  Those  who  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  earUer  opportunities  of  observation  miss 
important  facts  which  are  beyond  all  possibiUty  of  question. 

In  another  animal,^  destruction  of  the  convexity  of  the 
left  angular  gyrus  was  followed  by  total  blindness  of  the  right 
eye,  so  that  for  the  three  hours  it  was  observed  after  full 
recovery  of  all  its  other  faculties  it  ran  against  every  obstacle 
right  and  left,  and  failed  to  respond  to  any  test  of  vision  that 
could  be  de\i8ed.  Next  day,  the  left  eye  being  still  bandaged, 
it  showed  to  all  appearance  the  possession  of  perfect  vision 
with  the  eye  which  was  totally  blind  the  day  before.  Three 
weeks  subsequently  the  right  angular  gyrus  was  similarly 
destroyed  by  the  cautery,  whereupon  the  animal  became  for 
a  time  totally  blind  in  both  eyes  ;  being  unable  to  move  about 
without  knocking  against  obstacles,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  signs  and  tests,  wliich  would  certainly  have  called  forth  re- 
sponse m  a  normal  animal.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours 
it  began  to  give  some  indications  of  returning  vision,  and 
next  day  appeared  quite  well  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  its 
visual  faculties. 

In  this  case  the  destruction  of  the  other  angular  gyrus 
had  re-induced  the  blindness  in  the  eye,  which  had  apparently 

'  Experiment  5*,  PhiL  Trans.t  vol.  ii.  1884,  fig.  7. 
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!qnite  recovered  its  powers,  indicating  a  bilateral  relation 
l^ttVLieu  each  angular  gyrus  and  the  eyes. 

.  Li  another  case '  destruction  of  the  convexity  of  the  left 
?ular  gyrus  was  followed  by  similar  temporary  total  blind- 
(8  in  the  right  eye,  which  nest  day  had  entirely  disappeared ; 
t  on  lesion  of  the  right  angular  gyrus  three  weeks  after- 
I'Wards  vision  became  temporarily  impaired  in  the  right  eye, 
p  the  one  which  had  been  affected  preriously,  while  no  apparent 
defect  could  bo  discovered  in  the  opposite  eye.  This  occm-- 
rence  was  mmsual,  and  careful  examination  was  made  as  to 
whether  the  defect  was  of  a  hemiopic  nature,  but  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  rigid  tests  that  neither  after  the  first  nor  second 
oixiration  was  the  defect  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  purely 
of  an  amblyopic  character.  The  lesion  of  the  right  angular 
gyrus  was  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  left.  Yet  the  con- 
dition was  such  us  to  show  again  a  bilateral  relation  of  the 
angular  gyrus,  the  second  operation  showing  itself  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  in  the  eye  which  had  already  been  blind  tem- 
porarily by  reason  of  destruction  of  the  opposite  angular 
gyrus.  In  this  animal,  at  a  subsequent  date,  the  lesions  of  both 
angular  gyri  were  extended  backwards  in  a  third  operation  into 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  occipital  lobes  across  the  parieto- 
occipital fissures.  This  operation  was  so  entirely  negative 
that  the  animal  was  found  running  about  the  room  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  it  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation.  It  continued  in  perfect  health 
and  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  faculties  till  it  was  killed  by 
chloroform  four  mouths  afterwards ;  a  striking  example  of  the 
safety  of  even  repeated  operations  on  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes under  strictly  antiseptic  precautions. 

In  another  animal '  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
convexity  of  the  left  angular  gjTUs,  the  corpus  callosum  was 
torn  through  posteriorly,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
the  rapidity  of  compensation  of  a  unilateral  lesion  depended 
on  the  integrity  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  had  already  been 
determined  by  a  special  experiment  ^  that  division  of  the 

Exjxirimeiit  i*.  fig.  i,  Fhil.  Tram.,  vol.  ii.  ISM. 
Exjieriment  T,  ligB.  9-11.  itid. 
Eiperimvnt  6*.  lig.  8,  ibid. 
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corpus  callosum  had  no  paralysing  effect  either  on  the  motor 
or  sensory  faculties.  After  the  lesion  in  question  the  right 
eye  was  totally  bUnd  for  several  hours,  but  next  day  the 
animal  was  able  to  run  about  in  every  direction  with  perfect 
vision  on  all  sides  in  the  eye  which  had  been  totally  blind  the 
day  before.  The  lesion  of  the  corpus  callosum  had  therefore 
no  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  compensation.  When  five 
weeks  subsequently  the  right  angular  gyrus  was  injured,  but 
to  a  less  extent  than  the  left,  total  obscuration  of  vision  in 
both  eyes  occurred,  but  of  the  most  transient  duration.  On 
the  right  eye  being  bandaged,  marked  impairment  of  vision 
was  evident  in  the  left  eye  on  all  sides ;  but  this  also  speedily 
disappeared,  and  the  animal  remained  perfectly  well,  and  in 
full  enjoyment  of  vision  and  all  its  other  faculties. 

In  another  animal  ^  both  angular  gyri  were  cauterised 
very  thoroughly,  so  as  to  destroy  the  grey  matter  of  the  sulci 
as  well  as  the  convexity.  Total  blindness  ensued  in  both 
eyes  without  other  defect,  sensory  or  motor.  The  total  blind- 
ness continued,  however,  only  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  some  indications  of  returning  vision  were  observed,  but 
the  animal  never  during  the  whole  period  of  its  survival — over 
two  months — regained  perfect  vision,  but  always  exhibited 
some  uncertainty  or  want  of  precision  in  its  endeavours  to 
seize  things  offered  it,  or  to  pick  up  minute  articles  of  food 
from  the  floor,  such  as  currants  or  grains  of  corn. 

After  death  it  was  found  that  the  angular  gyri  had  been 
completely  obliterated ;  but  the  occipital  lobes  and  the  optic 
radiations  (fig.  25,  or)  passing  backwards  into  them  were 
uninjured.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  injuries  of  the 
angular  gyrus  affect  vision  only  by  reason  of  implication  of 
the  optic  radiations  of  the  occipital  lobes;  but  this  has  no 
foundation  in  actual  fact.  Nor,  if  it  were,  would  the  result 
be  cross  amblyopia,  but  homonymous  hemiopia  towards  the 
opposite  side,  in  case  of  unilateral  lesion,  and  total  and  per- 
manent blindness  in  case  of  bilateral  destruction  of  the  tracts 
in  question-  The  above-mentioned  experiments  show  that 
lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  in  all  cases  causes  impairment  of 
vision  more  or  less  transient  according  to  the  extent  of  the 

*  Experiment  8*,  figs.  12-14,  Phil.  Tram,,  Part  II.,  1884. 
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injury.  The  affection  is  not  of  a  hemiopic  nature,  but  shows 
itself  in  total  blindness  or  amblyopia  of  the  opposite  eye.  But 
the  rapidity  of  compensation,  and  the  fact  that  subsequent 
destruction  of  the  other  gyrus  affects  the  clearness  of  vision  in 
both  eyes,  indicate  that  each  angular  gyrus  has  relations  with 
both  eyes,  though  the  cross  relation  is  the  only  perceptible  one 
on  unilateral  lesion.  The  last-mentioned  experiment  ren- 
ders it  doubtful  whether  complete  clearness  of  vision  is  ever 
regained  after  total  extirpation  of  both  angular  gyri. 

§  6.  As  to  other  effects  of  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  I 
have  never  seen,  either  on  unilateral  or  bilateral  destruction, 
the  slightest  appearance  of  ptosis  or  parah'sis  of  the  ocular 
muscles ;  and,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Munk,  I  have  found 
the  sensibility  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  reflex  closure  of 
the  eyelids  as  distinct  as  in  the  normal  condition.  If  one 
may  utilise  Munk's  own  data,  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
effects  of  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  his  notion  that  the  angular  gjTus  is  the  sensory  centre  of 
the  eyeball,  and  confirms  the  account  above  given  of  its  rela- 
tion to  vision.^  After  destruction  of  the  left  angular  gyrus 
he  found  that  brusque  approximation  of  the  finger  to  the  left 
eye  invariably  caused  winking,  but  the  same  action  against  the 
right  eye  only  caused  winking  when  the  eyelids  were  actually 
touched ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  sensibiUty  of  the  eye,  and  the 
non-perception  of  the  threatened  danger  at  a  distance.  This 
absence  of  winking  at  threatened  danger  he  admits  to  be 
characteristic  also  of  true  blindness ;  but  inasmuch,  says  he, 
as  this  animal  could  not  be  blind,  presumably  because  its 
occipital  lobe  was  intact,  *  therefore  the  absence  of  winking 
could  only  be  due  to  the  inabiUty  of  the  cortex  to  act  on  the 
sphincter  palpebrarum.'  This  exquisite  specimen  of  petitio 
principii  needs  no  further  comment.  Further,  he  says  that 
after  destruction  of  the  left  angular  gyrus,  and  closure  of  the 
left  eye,  the  animal  often  fails  to  seize  things  offered  it,  or 
thrown  down  before  it,  especially  when  the  objects  are  small— 
another  clear  indication  of  defective  vision.  Lastly,  he  says 
that  on  bilateral  extirpation  of  the  angular  gATus  he  has  ob- 
served that  monkeys  *  after  incomplete  restitution ' — whatever 

*  Munk,  Die  Functionen  der  Grosshimrinde,  p.  64. 
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this  may  mean — are  unable,  like  normal  monkeys,  to  take 
things  oJBfered  them  delicately  with  the  fingers,  but  instead 
make  grabs  at  them  with  the  whole  palm.  This  is  only  a 
further  illustration  of  the  same  imperfection  of  vision  observed 
in  the  last-mentioned  experiment,  which  consisted  in  a  want 
of  precision  in  prehension,  and  a  continual  tendency  to  place 
the  hand  over,  to  the  side,  or  short  of,  the  object  wished  for, 
instead  of  directly  on  it  at  once. 

§  7.  We  have  seen  that  the  occipital  lobes  may  be  re- 
moved without  any  appreciable  impairment  of  the  faculty  of 
clear  vision  ;  that  unilateral  destruction  of  the  angular  gyrus 
produces  only  transient  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye ;  and 
that  even  bilateral  destruction  of  the  angular  gyrus  does  not 
cause  permanent  total  loss  of  vision.  When,  however,  the 
angular  gyrus  and  occipital  lobe  are  together  destroyed  in  the 
one  hemisphere,  as  in  the  following  experiment,  transient 
amblyopia  occurs  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  more  or  less 
enduring  hemiopia  in  both  eyes  towards  the  side  opposite  the 
lesion,  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  both  retinsB  on  the  side  cor- 
responding to  the  lesion.  This  condition  of  hemiopia,  first 
pointed  out  by  Munk,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  him 
to  lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  alone,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  experimental  methods. 

In  the  case  in  question  *  the  convexity  of  the  left  angular 
gyrus,  together  with  the  whole  convex  aspect  of  the  left  occipital 
lobe,  was  destroyed  with  the  galvanic  cautery.  Transient 
total  blindness  occurred  in  the  right  eye,  so  that  the  animal 
continued  for  an  hour  to  knock  its  head  against  every  obstacle, 
and  to  be  irresponsive  to  every  test  of  vision.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  was  found,  on  examination  of  the  right  and  left 
eye  respecti>rely,  that  there  was  loss  of  vision  towards  the 
right  side.  The  animal  knocked  the  right  side  of  its  head 
when  moving  among  obstacles,  and  took  things  offered  it,  or 
picked  up  objects  from  the  floor,  only  towards  the  left.  In 
this  animal,  however,  the  hemiopia  was  not  permanent,  and 
within  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight  all  traces  of  the  defect, 
formerly  so  evident,  had  disappeared.  In  this  case,  however, 
portions  of  the  angular  gyrus  and  a  considerable  portion  of 

>  Experiment  10*,  fig.  17,  Phil.  Trans.,  Part  EL,  1884. 
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the  mcisial  and  inferior  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe  i'ema,iDed 
intact. 

In  another  animal '  a  kind  of  diagonal  esperiment  was 
performed.  The  convexity  of  the  left  angular  g)TUS  was  first 
destroyed.  Vision  in  the  left  eye  appeared  unimpaired. 
Vision  with  the  right  eye  was  lost,  or  impaired ;  bnt  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  animal  could  see  sufficiently  well  with 
this  eye  aa  to  be  able  to  pick  up  small  articles  of  food  on  either 
side  indifferently.  Four  months  subsequently — the  animal  in 
the  meantime  being  in  all  respects  perfectly  well — the  right 
angular  gjTUS  was  cauterised,  and  the  right  occipital  lobe 
removed  bodily.  The  result  of  the  second  experiment  was 
htmiopia  towards  the  left.  Repeated  teats  of  the  range  of 
vision  in  the  right  and  left  eye  respectively  proved  that  the 
limitation  of  vision  was  much  greater  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  eye,  the  animal  with  the  left  eye  closed  being  able  to 
see  well  to  the  right,  and  arlso  considerably  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line;  while  with  the  right  eye  closed  vision  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line  appeared  completely  lost.  As  time  went 
on,  the  range  of  ^nsion  to  the  left  gradually  increased,  until, 
within  a  month  after  the  second  operation,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  in  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  used  its  hands 
and  eyes  any  sign  of  the  heraiopic  defect  previously  so 
manifest. 

In  this  ease  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  the  left 
angular  gyrus  was  merely  superficially  eroded,  while  the 
occipital  lobe  was  intact ;  while  on  the  right  the  convexity 
only  of  the  angular  gyrus  was  destroyed,  but  the  occipital  lobe 
was  obliterated.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  extensive  bilateral 
destruction  of  tlie  visual  centres,  vision  was  ultimately  regained 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  appreciable  defect  could  be  dis- 
covered in  the  animal's  powers  of  visual  perception  and 
ideation, 

A  somewhat  similar  diagonal  bilateral  lesion  was  made  in 
the  case  of  a  monkey  previously  referred  to  (p.  275),*  Both 
occipital  lobes  had  been  extensively  destroyed  without  any 
perceptible  impairment  of  vision.      Sis  weeks  subsequently 

'  Eitpprimcnt  11»,  fig.  Hi,  Phil.  Train.,  Part  II,,  IBM. 
'  Eiperimont  0*,  ibid. 
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iantioDs;  and  particularly  by  lesions  implicating 

tary  fibres  of  the»  given  centre  before  tliey  bave 

J  their  ultimate  cortical  terminations. 

i  under  the  latter  conditions,  both  in  man  and  animals, 

terraaneiit  hemiopia  has  been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 

.  in  connection  with  lesions  of  the  occipito-angiilar 

le  aniiual,'  while  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  bippo- 
1  region,  I  inflicted  considerable  injury  on  the  medullary 
1  cortex  of  the  left  occipito-angular  region.  This 
\  in  some  degree  of  right  hemiopia,  which,  however, 
k  disappeared.  The  suhsequent  more  extensive  destruc- 
tof  the  ojAic  ra<liations  of  the  occipito-angular  region  of 
^ght  hemisphere  gave  rise  to  left  hemiopia,  which  at  the 
[of  three  mojiths  was  as  absolute  as  at  first,  and  showed 
licationa  of  retrogression.  In  this  case  the  damage  to 
leual  centres  of  the  left  hemisphere  may  have  prevented 
r  compensating  for  tiie  lesion  in  the  right  hemisphere,  if 
tlut  were  possible ;  hut  the  facts  of  clinical  medicine  arc  suf- 
fieieDt  to  prove  that  similar  lesions  confined  to  the  one  bemi- 
qdiere  are  capable  of  causing  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
correspondiiig  sides  of  l)oth  retinm. 

§  8.  The  various  facta  above  narrated  show  that  each 
hemisphere  is  in  relation  with  the  corresponding  half  of  both 
retiiue,  and  that  the  semidecussation  of  the  optic  tracts,  [ire- 
noofily  demonstrated  (Chapter  V.  §  3)  is  maintained  in  the 
cortical  centres.  But  the  retinal  relations  of  each  hemisphere 
are  somewhat  more  complex  than  a  simple  division  of  the 
retinal  fields  into  two  correlated  halves  projecte<l  on  the  cor- 
responding aide  of  each  hemisphere.  For  we  have  seen  that 
unilateral  lesion  of  the  angular  g>'rus  produces  a  temporary 
blindness,  or  amblyopia,  of  the  opposite  eye,  which  has  none  of 
the  characters  of  hemiopia  ;  and  bilateral  destruction  induces 
a  more  or  less  permanent  impairment  of  visual  acuity  on  both 
sides.  Certain  facts  recorded  serve  to  show  that  each  angu- 
lar gyrus  has  relations  \nth  both  eyes,  inasmuch  as  injury  of 
the  second,  some  time  subsequently  to  the  apparent  entire 
disappearance  of  the  effects  of  the  first  lesion,  induces  defect 
>  ExperimeDt  3G,  tigs.  117-121,  Phil.  Trant.,  Tart  II.,  16S4. 
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the  left  angular  gyrus  was  cauterised  on  the  convexity,  with 
the  effect  of  causing  temporary  blindness  in  the  right  eye. 
This  within  a  few  hours  had  so  far  disappeared  that  the 
animal  was  able  to  guide  its  movements  and  pick  up  grains  of 
oats  from  the  floor  with  precision  towards  the  left,  but  with 
some  uncertainty  towards  the  right.  Next  day  clear  vision  to 
the  right  as  well  as  to  the  left  was  fully  established  ;  and  from 
this  time  onwards  no  defect  could  be  discovered.  The  animal 
continued  active,  vivacious,  and  inteUigent,  and  maintained 
the  leadership  of  its  companion  monkeys,  which  it  had  pre- 
viously assumed. 

Though,  therefore,  after  extensive  destruction  of  the  oc- 
cipito-angular  region  in  one  hemisphere,  the  temporary  ambly- 
opia of  the  opposite  eye  leaves  a  more  enduring  homonymous 
lateral  hemiopia  to  the  opposite  side,  yet  unless  the  destruction 
of  the  cortex  in  this  region  is  absolutely  complete  (and  in 
none  of  the  above-recorded  experiments  was  this  the  case) 
restoration  occurs,  to  such  an  extent  at  least  that  the  defect 
ceases  to  be  perceptible  by  any  tests  appUcable  to  the  lower 
animals.  Whether  exact  perimetric  exploration,  such  as  can 
be  carried  out  on  human  beings,  would  reveal  some  defect  of 
visual  acuity  towards  the  opposite  side  is  not  improbable ; 
but  the  facts  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  previous  total  hemi- 
opia gives  place  to  such  a  restoration  of  vision  that  the 
animal  becomes  again  able  to  direct  its  actions  with  intelli- 
gence and  precision  accordingly.  Luciani  and  Tamburini* 
have  also  found  that  the  hemiopia,  at  first  evident  after  de- 
struction of  the  angular  gyrus  and  portion  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  is  only  of  temporary  duration. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  restoration  is 
due  to  incomplete  destruction  of  the  visual  centres  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  hemiopia  persists  if  every  portion  of  the 
centres  is  removed  or  destroyed.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
difficult  thoroughly  to  destroy  a  given  centre,  if  at  all  exten- 
sively convoluted,  by  pure  decortication,  apart  from  secondary 
inflammatory  action.  Complete  obUteration  can  be  effected 
more  readily,  though  without  precision,  by  the  secondary 
encephaUtis  usually  following  lesions  established  without  anti- 

'  Sui  Centri  Pstoo-sensori  Carticali,  1879. 
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septic  precautions ;  and  particularly  by  lesions  implicating 
the  medullary  fibres  of  th^  given  centre  before  they  bave 
radiated  to  their  ultimate  cortical  termmatioua. 

It  is  under  the  latter  conditions,  both  in  man  and  animals, 
that  permanent  hemiopia  has  been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
observed  in  connectiou  with  lesions  of  the  occipito-angular 
region. 

In  one  animal,'  while  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  hippo- 
campal  region,  I  inflicted  considerable  injury  on  the  medullary 
tibrea  and  cortex  of  the  left  occipito-angular  region.  This 
resulted  in  some  degree  of  right  hemiopia,  which,  however, 
80oa  disappeared.  The  subsequent  more  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  optic  radiations  of  the  occipito-angular  region  of 
the  right  hemisphere  gave  rise  to  left  hemiopia,  which  at  the 
end  of  three  months  was  as  absolute  as  at  first,  and  Bliowed 
no  indications  of  retrogression.  In  this  case  the  damage  to 
the  visual  centres  of  the  left  hemisphere  may  have  prevented 
then*  compensating  for  the  lesion  in  the  rigljt  hemisphere,  if 
that  were  possible ;  but  the  facts  of  clinical  medicine  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  similar  lesions  conliued  to  the  one  hemi- 
sphere are  capable  of  causing  permanent  paralysis  of  the 
corresponding  sides  of  both  retime. 

5  8.  The  various  facts  above  narrated  show  that  each 
hemisphere  is  in  relation  with  the  corresponding  half  of  both 
retime,  and  that  the  semidecussation  of  the  optic  tracts,  pre- 
viously demonstrated  (Chapter  V.  §  3)  is  maintained  in  the 
cortical  centres.  But  the  retinal  relations  of  each  hemisphere 
are  somewhat  more  complex  than  a  simple  division  of  the 
retinal  fields  into  two  correlated  halves  projected  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  each  hemisphere.  For  we  have  seen  that 
unilateral  lesion  of  the  angular  gj'rus  produces  a  temporary 
blindueas,  or  amblyopia,  of  the  opposite  eye,  which  has  none  of 
the  characters  of  hemiopia  ;  and  bilateral  destruction  induces 
a  more  or  less  permanent  impairment  of  visual  acuity  on  both 
sides.  Certain  fEicts  recorded  serve  to  show  that  each  angu- 
lar gjTus  has  relations  with  both  eyes,  inasmuch  as  injury  of 
the  second,  some  time  subsequently  to  the  apparent  entire 
disappearance  of  the  effects  of  the  first  lesion,  induces  defect 
>  Experiment  SO,  figs.  117-184,  Pka.  Trant.,  Pkrt  n.,  ISM. 
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in  both  eyes.     The  cross  action  is,  however,  the  only  one 
which  is  capable  of  being  detected  in  the  lower  animals  from 
unilateral  lesion ;  though  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  a  slighter  impairment  of  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  same  side 
not  perceptible  to  ordinary  tests. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  addition  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  correlated  halves  of  both  retinae  in  the  corre- 
sponding occipito-angular  region,  the  angular  gyrus  is  the 
special  region  of  clear  or  central  vision  of  the  opposite  eye, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  also  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side. 
We  have  seen  that  the  removal  of  the  occipital  lobes  does  not 
appreciably  impair  the  faculty  of  vision,  but  that  in  all  cases 
disturbances  of  vision,  however  temporary,  resulted  from 
lesions  of  the  angular  gyri  alone.  With  these  facts  also  should 
be  taken  the  results  of  electrical  exploration  of  the  visual 
centres.  While  irritation  of  the  angular  gyrus  invariably 
caused  movement  of  the  eyeballs  to  the  opposite  side,  irritation 
of  the  occipital  lobe  was  uniformly  negative.*  As  these  as 
well  as  certain  other  movements  above  described  (Chapter 
VIII.,  §  6)  are  most  probably  merely  associated  movements, 
indicative  of  subjective  visual  sensations,  their  excitation  from 
the  angular  gyrus  alone  would  support  the  view  that  this  is 
the  centre  of  clearest  vision. 

Before  satisfactory  evidence  had  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  hemiopia  might  occur  in  man  in  connection  with  cortical 
or  subcortical  lesions  in  the  posterior  lobe,  Charcot,  founding 
mainly  on  the  facts  of  hysterical  hemianaesthesia,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  lesions  of  the  hemisphere,  or  of  the 
posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule,  produced  only  cross 
blindness  or  amblyopia  of  the  opposite  eye.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
the  hemiopia  resulting  from  direct  lesion  of  the  optic  tract, 
he  propounded  the  following  scheme  of  the  constitution  and 
relations  of  the  optic  tracts  (fig.  92,  with  description). 

Among  the  fibres  of  the  chiasma  are  some  (6'  a)  which 
cross  to  the  opposite  eye,  and  others  (a'  b)  which  pass  to  the 

*  Luciani  and  Tamburini  (op,  cit.)  have  observed  eimilar  movements  also 
from  irritation  of  the  occipital  lobe.  In  reference  to  this  I  can  only  say  that 
my  explorations  on  at  least  ten  separate  animals  gave  no  such  phenomena. 
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eyu  of  tbe  same  siile.  The  latter  lie  exterimlly,  while  the 
former  occupy  a  more  central  position  in  the  optic  tracts. 
Each  tract  in  fact  contains 
iihres  for  each  eye,  tbe  external 
for  tlie  eye  on  the  same  side, 
the  internal  for  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  opposite  eye. 
Hence  lesion  of  the  left  side  of 
the  chiasma,  or  of  tbe  left  optic 
tract  (e),  will  cause  hemiopia 
of  both  eyes,  paralysing  the  left 
side  of  both  retina;. 

The  external  fibres,  or  those         \\ 
which  do  not  decussate  in  tbe 
chiasma,  decussate  with  their 

fellows  in  the  corpora  quadri-  '-o„i;-r,;^-i„^-i,-^-(iS^. 
gemina  (tq),  and  so  reach  tbe 
opposite  hemisphere ;  while  the 
fibres  which  decussate  in  the 
ebiasma  do  not  a^^ain  decussate 
in  these  ganglia,  but  pass  di- 
rectly through  the  corpora  geni- 
oulata  (cg)  into  the  hemisphere 
(LOO,  LOD).  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  all  the 
fibres  of  the  right  eye  reach  the  left  hemisphere,  and  all  those 
of  the  left  eye  tbe  right  hemisphere. 

Hence  lesion  of  the  cerebral  centre  causes  complete  blind- 
ness of  tbe  opposite  eye;  while  lesions  lower  down,  whether 
in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  geniculata,  or  optic 
tracts,  aSecting  tbe  two  sets  of  fibres  before  they  have  run 
tbeir  complete  course,  cause  partial  blindness,  or  hemiopia  of 
each  eye. 

It  camiot,  however,  be  doubted  that  this  scheme  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  contradiction  with  now  well-established 
clinical,  as  well  as  experimental,  facts,  which  prove  that  hemi- 
opia may  result  from  cortical  and  subcortical  lesions  of  tbe 
posterior  lol>e,  not  affecting  tbe  optic  tracts.  Landolt '  has 
also  shown  that,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  apparently  only 

'  La  France  Midical«,  Feb.  3, 1877. 


'a,  oorpon  genlonlMa.  (1^  fibraa  which 
Is  nnt  dtnuHrtv  In  th>  ohlianii*.  fn.  Ilbni 
vblob  nntlenro  deotuotLaD  la  tlu  chUiDH. 
»■■'.  mttn  MiolDfr  tram  Ihe  righC  ar*  ichlch 
nHt  Id  the  Irtt  bnnlqihtr*  laa.  unMicht 
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the  opposite  eye  is  affected,  there  is  also  some  contraction  of 
the  visual  field  in  the  eye  of  the  same  side ;  a  condition  which 
is  not  accounted  for  in  Charcot's  scheme.  Those  on  the  other 
hand  are  equally  wrong  who,  like  v.  Grafe  ^  and  Fere,*  in  the 
scheme  they  propound  of  the  cortical  relations  of  the  optic 
tracts,  allow  only  for  homonymous  hemiopia  as  a  consequence 
of  lesion  of  the  hemisphere  or  internal  capsule.  Some  of  the 
writers '  who  adopt  this  scheme  boldly  deny  the  existence  of 
any  well-authenticated  case  in  which  lesion  of  one  hemisphere 
has  caused  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye.  This  is  perfectly 
true  as  against  any  assertion  of  permanent  monocular  blind- 
ness, but  no  such  assertion  is  made  by  those  who  contend  that 
a  cross  cerebral  amblyopia  is  both  possible  and  proved.  Apart 
altogether  from  hysterical  hemianaesthesia,  respecting  the  true 
nature  of  which  doubts  may  be  entertained,*  there  are  on  record  * 
several  carefully  investigated  cases  of  hemianaBsthesia,  due  to 
organic  disease,  in  which,  with  some  degree  of  contraction 
of  the  visual  field  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side,  there  has  been 
almost  complete  blindness,  or  very  great  impairment  of  vision, 
in  the  opposite  eye.^ 

>  Gag,  Hebdomad,  1860.  «  L'Himianopsie,  1882. 

*  Mauthner,  Vortrdge  a,  d,  Gesamtnigebiete  der  Augenheilkunde^  1881; 
Starr,  '  The  Visual  Area  in  the  Brain,  &c,  Amer.  Joum,  Med.  Sci.t  1884. 

*  A  hypothesis  of,  in  my-  opinion,  a  very  far-fetched  character  has  been 
propounded  by  Priestley  Smith  ('  Beflex  Amblyopia,'  Ophthal,  Review^  May 
1884)  in  explanation  of  the  amblyopia  met  with  in  hysterical  heinianaesthesia. 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  the  amblyopia  is  due  to  reflex  contraction  of  the 
vessels  which  nourish  the  retina.  Though  a  general  ischaemia  exists  on  the 
hemiansBsthetic  side,  this  is  only  one  of  an  assemblage  of  correlated  pheno- 
mena  ;  and  to  make  it  the  cause  of  all  the  others,  and  to  attribute  to  a  degree 
of  ischsemia,  which  is  not  discoverable  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  not  only  the 
amblyopia,  but  also  the  deafness,  loss  of  taste  and  smell,  loss  of  motor  power, 
and  the  profound  hemiansBsthesia  which  exists  in  these  cases,  is  a  very  large 
assumption,  and  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology. 
Our  author  attempts  to  account  for  the  amblyopia,  which  I  have  described  in 
connection  with  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus,  by  a  reflex  contraction  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  caused  by  the  cerebral  injury.  A  reflex  action  from  irritation 
of  an  insensitive  surface  would  be  a  further  novelty  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy. And  even  if  it  could  be  admitted,  the  fact  that  it  only  occurs  from  lesion 
of  the  angular  gyrus  would  show  that  this  region  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
eye  of  the  opposite  side. 

*  Grasset,  Montpellier  Midical,  1883;  Ferrier,  'Cerebral  Amblyopia  and 
Hemiopia,'  Brain,  Part  XII.,  1881. 

*  Sharkey  (MedicQ'Chir,  TransacHonSt  vol.  IxviL  1884)  has  recorded  a  case 
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To  such  conditions  the  term  hemiopia  is  altogether  in- 
apphcable,  and  the  schemes  of  the  constitution  nnd  relationa 
of  the  optic  tracts  constructed  by  v.  Grufe  and  his  foUowera 
fail  to  explain  them  satisfactorily.' 

Of  the  varioufl  diagrams  representing  the  relations  of  the 
optic  tracts  the  one  suggested  by  Sharkey  *  most  neaa'ly  accords 
with  experimental  and  clinical  facta ;  but  it  fails  to  account 

□(  Kreat  importance  in  this  relation.  The  patient,  a  woman,  a^vd  41,  dieil  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  of  cardiac  anil  pulmonary  disease.  Bevvn  jears  pre- 
viously she  was  admitted  u  a  patient  into  Ouy'g  RoBpital  suffering  [toiu  left 
hemiplegia  and  hemianttstfaesia.  At  this  time  there  vaa  dimneHs  of  vision  in 
the  led  eye  almost  amounting  to  complete  blindness.  Fonr  aeeks  alter  the 
onset  ot  the  attack  vision  in  the  leFt  eye  bad  greatly  improve,  along  with  the 
other  lorms  ol  sensatioa  of  the  left  side ;  and.  after  less  than  three  weeks 
more,  vision  in  the  left  eye  was  completely  restored. 

From  this  time  till  her  death  come  decree  of  left  hemiplegia  continued,  but 
the  heroianiGathesiB  had  disappeared,  and  vision  with  the  left  eye  was  jierlectly 
.normal,  there  being  no  hemiopia  or  oalonr-blindneas.  The  cause  of  tlie  left 
hemiplegia  and  anicsthesia  was  an  embolism  of  th«  right  middle  cerebral 
artery,  leading  to  softening  and  absorption  ol  a  considerable  arei  of  the  left 
hemisphere,  inolnding  the  angular  gyrus.  But  the  occipital  lobe  was  intact  and 
in  nowise  redoced  as  compared  with  the  right. 

Though,  in  this  case,  the  lesion  was  too  extensive  to  allow  of  accurate 
localisation,  and  though  there  Bpi>eara  to  have  been  no  accurate  perimetric 
investigation  of  the  field  of  vision  in  both  eyes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  affection  of  vision  was  mainly  of  the  nature  of  a  crossed  amblyopia,  snob 
aa  results  from  lesion  ol  the  anguUr  gyms  in  the  monkey.  And  it  is  further 
noteworthy  that  the  occipital  lobe  was  uninjured. 

It  is  qoite  true  that  patients  affected  with  hemiopia  complain  mainly, 
not  exclnaively.  of  loss  of  vision  in  the  eye  on  the  hemiopjo  aide.  Thus  an 
individual  with  loss  of  vision  towards  the  right,  owing  to  homonymous  defect 
in  the  le(t  side  ol  both  retinn,  attributes  hie  symptoms  to  the  right  eye  atuno. 
In  the  absence  of  careful  investigation,  therefore,  the  mere  slalemenl  of  a 
patient  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  satiilaotory  prool  thai  only  one  eye  in  affected. 
But  this  case  is  not  ot  that  nature,  having  been  investigated  by  competent 
physicians,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  other  similar  cases,  in  which  a 
careful  perimetric  exploration  has  shown  that  the  eye  opposite  the  cerebral 
lesion  has  alone  appreciably  suffered. 

'  A  scheme  suggested  by  Grasset  {Monlpellier  MAiUitl.  1883),  in  which  the 
fibres  from  the  oDter  side  of  both  retinie  ate  made  to  decussate  twice— once  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  again  in  the  corpui  eallosum— before  reaching  their 
ultimate  termination  in  the  cortex,  though  it  explains  the  possibility  ol  mon- 
ocular blindness  by  lesion  ot  the  inleraal  capsule,  and  ot  hemiopia  by  lesion  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  is  highly  artificial,  and  also  not  in  accordance  with  tb( 
ol  experimental  lesion  ol  the  angular  gyrus  apart  from  lesion  of  the  internal 
capsule. 

'  ■  Case  of  Homonymous  Hemianopia,'  TVafw.  Ophlh,  Six.,  vol.  ii .  1883, 
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for  the  partially  bilateral  relations  of  the  angular  gjTus.  The 
accompanying  scheme  (fig.  93)  more  completely  fulfils  the 
various  requirements,  though  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
diagram,  and  not  as  an  actual  anatomical  picture. 

Each  occipital  lobe  is  in  relation  with  the  half  of  each 
retina  on  its  own  side,  while  each  angular  gyrus  is  in  relation 
with  the  centre  of  the  opposite  eye,  partly  by  fibres  which  are 
supposed  to  cross  in  the  chiasm  a,  and  partly  by  fibres  which 
reach  it  after  decussation  in  the  lower  visual  centres — possibly 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  At  the  same  time  also  a  partial 
intermingling  in  the  chiasma  of  the  fibres  from  the  centre  of 
each  eye  brings  each  angular  gyrus  to  some  extent  also  in 


FiO.  93.— Scheme  of  the  Optic  Tracts  and  Visual  Centres.— a,  the  right,  and  a'  the  left 
angular  g>ru8.  c.  optic  chiasma.  E,  the  right,  and  k',  the  left  eye.  n,  the  right, 
and  n',  the  left  optic  nerve,    o,  the  right,  and  o',  the  left  occipital  lobe,    t,  the 

right,  and  'r',  the  left  optic  tract.    The  thin  continuous  line represents  the 

retinal  relations  of  o.  The  thick  continuous  line  ..i.  represents  the  retinal  rela- 
tions of  n'.  The  interrupted  line  »  .  <-.  indicates  the  retinal  relations  of  a, 
and  the  dotted  line  ....  the  retinal  relations  of  a'.  The  relations  of  \  and  a' 
with  the  eye  on  the  same  side  are  indicated  by  finer  interrupted  and  dotted  lines 
respectively. 

relation  with  the  eye  on  the  same  side  (see   fig.  93,  with 
description). 

The  relations  indicated  in  the  scheme  would  account  for 
the  greater  affection  of  the  opposite  eye  from  destructive  lesion 
of  the  one  angular  gyrus,  and  the  bilateral  amblyopia  from 
destruction  of  both  angular  gyri.  The  exact  extent  of  retinal 
field  in  relation  to  each  angular  gyrus  is  only  a  matter  of 
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BpticutatioQ ;  but,  maamuch  as  bilciteral  degtruction  of  the 
oufipital  lobea  hi  the  monkey  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
mnge  of  vision,  the  angulai'  gyri  must  maiiitaiu  relatious  with 
the  full  area  of  clear  vieioii,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  specially 
with  the  macula:  lutes.  Though  the  destruction  of  one  occi- 
pital lobe  does  not  appear  to  cause  any  hemiopic  defect  so 
long  as  the  anguhu:  gyrus  is  intact,  yet  when  the  angular 
gyrus  is  destroyed  the  removal  also  of  the  occipital  lobe 
leads  to  paralysis  of  the  correapontling  side  of  both  retina.  In 
such  case  we  should  still  expect  to  find  a  small  area  of  central 
vision  on  all  sides  of  the  fixation  point,  innervated  by  the 
undeatroyed  angular  gj'rua  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  visual  held  will  be  greater  on  the  side  of  lesion  than 
on  the  opposite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  condition 
actually  demonstrated  by  acciu'ate  perimetric  observation  in 
a  liu'ge  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hemiopia  which  have  been 
ybsetved  in  man.' 

^  9.  But  the  clinical  records  at  present  existing '  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  tixatiou  point,  and  the  condition  as  to 
central  vision  in  cases  of  hemiopia,  are  so  often  marked  by 
such  laxity  and  imperfectness  of  perimetric  investigation,  that 
little  reUance  can  be  placed  upon  them  in  this  relation,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  in  need  of  careful  revision. 

In  a  case  of  hemiopia,  from  the  symptoms  undoubtedly  of 
cortical  origin,  reported  by  Shaikey,^  there  was  in  the  eye 
opposite  the  lesion  an  area  of  normal  vision  extending  to  from 
IS^-oS"  from  the  fixation  point,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  eame 
side  a  similar  area  extending  from  15°-70*  fi'om  the  fixation 
point.     On  the  other  hand,  Nettleship  *  has  recorded  a  case  in 

■  Wilbraad  {llemianopaie,  Bertin,  1681}  gives  tht  propottion  as  thirtj-three 
ui  tifb;-Bii  caaea  reported  by  variouB  authors.  Eirscbbecg,  from  hin  Riaiuitia- 
tiun  □(  nines  of  hemiopia.  regards  it  as  the  rule  that  the  vertic!al  line  divergel 
tuwaida  the  detGctive  side  so  aa  to  leave  an  area  of  central  vision  ol  Iroia  tt'  to 
5°  in  extent. 

'  See  on  this  subject  Nolhnagel.  TopUche  DiagnotUk  der  OekimfcranliheiUn, 
IM'J,  y.  686  El  stq.;  Bellooard,  L' Hemianopsia,  1B80;  Wilbrand.  Hcmiuu- 
ojisic,  1S81 1  MauLbner,  VortrOge  a.  d.  Otiammtg^.  d.  Augenhtillnuide.  1661 ; 
titurr,  'The  Visual  Area  in  the  Brain,  Aa.'  Amtr.  Joiim.  iled.  Sci.,  1SS4 
(u  brochure,  however,  characterised  by  numerous  groaa  it 

■  Trans.  Ophth.  Soc..  Oct.  1883. 
'  KettleBhip,  Tra/u.  Ophth.  Six.,  Oct.  1»6B. 
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which,  from  lesion  of  the  optic  tract,  there  was  hemiopia  in 
the  eye  of  the  same  side  (the  other  being,  completely  blind 
from  destruction  of  the  optic  nerve)  di\'ided  exactly  by  a  line 
passing  through  the  fixation  point.  Other  cases  have  been 
reported  of  hemiopia  due  to  lesion  of  the  optic  tract,  proved 
post  mortem f^  in  which,  though  in  some  respects  lacking  in 
precision,  the  Une  dividing  the  normal  and  defective  retinal 
halves  appears  to  have  been  vertical  through  the  fixation 
point.  Inasmuch  as  in  some  cases  of  hemiopia  it  has  been 
proved  by  exact  perimetric  investigation  that  the  vertical  line 
dividing  the  normal  from  the  defective  retinal  halves  has 
passed  through  the  fixation  point,  and  in  others  has  swerved 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  away  from  this  point  towards  the 
defective  side,  and  unsjTiimetrically  in  each  eye,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  difference  in  causation  in  the  two  cases ; 
and  the  facts  and  considerations  which  have  gone  before 
render  it  most  probable  that  the  differences  depend  on  whether 
the  optic  tract  itself  is  aJBfected,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
part  of  its  course  as  far  as  the  primary  optic  nuclei,  or  whether 
the  lesion  is  strictly  cerebral.  There  is  not  on  record  a  single 
case  of  cortical  lesion  Umited  to  the  occipital  lobe  in  which 
hemiopia  has  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  many  cases  have 
been  reported  *  of  lesion  of  one  or  both  occipital  lobes  without 
any  discoverable  symptoms.  It  might  be  said  of  the  cases  of 
unilateral  lesion  that  hemiopia  may  have  existed  and  been 
overlooked ;  but  this  would  be  impossible  in  a  case  of  bilateral 
lesion,  for  then  the  patients  ought  to  have  been  blind,  if  lesions 
of  the  occipital  lobes  alone  really  caused  hemiopia. 

In  most  of  the  instances  of  hemiopia,  which  have  been 
examined  after  death,  in  which  the  optic  tracts,  optic  thalami, 
or  corpora  geniculata  have  not  been  obviously  diseased,  the 
lesions  have  been  found  in  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  posterior 
region,  vaguely  and  inaccurately  called  the  occipital  lobe ;  or 
if  the  cortex  has  been  mainly  affected,  the  lesions  have  been 
multiple  and  diffuse,  and  not  confined  to  the  occipital  region ; 
and  in  addition  to  hemiopia  there  have  been  hemiplegia, 
hemianaesthesia,  aphasia,  or  other  symptoms  of  extensive  im- 

'  See  Wilbrand,  Hemianopsie^  p.  98. 

<  See  the  author's  Localisation,  of  Cerebral  Diaeaset'lS7%, 
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plic&tion  of  the  cerebral  tracts  and  centres  beyond  those  of 
the  oceipito-anRular  region.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
fonnii  on  such  material  any  accurate  inductions  as  to  the 
limits  and  relations  of  the  visual  centres.  We  may  interpret 
the  cliuicaJ  facts  in  the  light  of  experimental  research,  but  of 
themselves  they  are  altogether  insufBcient  to  establish  any 
rigid  conclusiona  as  to  the  limits  of  the  visual  area,  and 
certainly  do  not  establish  any  relation  between  hemiopia  and 
lesion  of  the  occipital  lobe  as  such,  apart  from  the  angular 
gyrus. 

5  10.  The  visual  centres  in  the  lower  mammals,  especially 
those  of  dogs,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investiga- 
tions of  recent  years.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are 
the  researches  of  Munk,'  Luciani  and  Tamburini,'  Dalton,' 
Bianehi,*  and  Loeb,*  Those  of  Loeb,*  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  Goltz,  are  specially  worthy  of  trust. 

In  none  of  the  researches  by  these  different  experimenters, 
however,  have  the  exact  limits  of  the  visual  sphere  in  dogs 
been  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  harmony. 
In  all  cases  the  lesions  causing  temporary,  or  enduring,  dis- 
turbances of  vision  have  involved  the  posterior  division  of  the 
second  external  convolution  {fig.  73,  (is)) ;  the  region  which, 
from  the  homology  of  the  electrical  reactions,  I  have  indicated 
as  the  visual  centre. 

But  none  of  the  authors  have  suEBciently  defined  by  accurate 
post-mortem  examination  the  exact  extent  of  cortex  destroyed, 
either  primarily  or  by  secondary  inflammatory  processes,  in 

'  Die  FuneluMtn  der  Orwthirnrinde,  1861, 

*  ■  Sui  Centri  Paiao-aenaori  Cerebrsli '  {Rivut.  Sperimenl.  1879) ;  uid 
LacLani,  in  Brain,  July  18S4. 

*  '  Centrea  at  Viaioo  in  the  Cerebral  Hemiapbereg,'  ^cu  York  Med.  liee., 
1881. 

*  '  Salle  Corapenaazioni  Funzionali  delU  Corteccia  Cerebrale,'  Bivitt, 
SptHment.  1883. 

*  '  Die  SehstSrongen  QBoh  VerlBtzimg  det  Grosabinuinde,*  Pflilger's  Archiv, 
Bi.  xuiv.  1884, 

'  Tills  writer,  however,  wbile  Ihoroaghly  eiposing  the  [Blaily  and  sbaardity 
of  the  stalementa  of  Munk,  is,  b;  reason  of  some  straniie  mtelleatual  bUndnesa, 
unftble  to  see  that  the  very  experiments  on  the  basis  of  which  he  wages  a  feeble 
and  futile  polemie  against  cerebral  localisation  in  reality  support  the  truth  ol 
thia  doalrine  in  the  strongrat  possible  nuuiner. 
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those  cases  in  which  the  visual  disorders  remained  permanent 
— the  only  condition  which  can  satisfy  the  requirements  «Df 
scientific  evidence  as  to  the  true  boundaries  of  the  visual  area. 
In  some  cases  the  disturbances  of  vision  from  unilateral  lesion 
have  been  merely  temporary,  in  others  they  appear  to  have 
lasted  indelinitely  or  permanently.  Until  the  question  has 
been  determined,  how  much  of  the  cortex  it  is  necessarv  to 
destroy  in  order  to  produce  the  latter  effect,  it  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  because  experimenters  are  not  agreed  on  this 
point  therefore  there  is  no  fixed  and  determinate  visual  area 
in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  also  premature,  until  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  to  propound  hypotheses  as  to  com- 
pensation by  other  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere  or  by  the 
other.  For,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  a  centre  remains,  its 
specific  function  is  capable  of  being  manifested  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Similarly  in  reference  to  bilateral  lesi(3ns.  In 
some  cases  the  blindness,  at  first  complete  in  both  eyes,  has 
not  been  permanent.  But  in  others,  as  in  one  of  ifunk's 
experiments,^  complete  and  permanent  blindness  in  both  eyes, 
without  any  other  defect  either  as  regards  sensory  or  motor 
power,  appears  to  have  been  produced.  Such  a  fact  shows 
that  the  recovery  of  vision,  which  others  have  observed  even 
after  bilateral  destruction  of  the  same  region,  is  due  merely 
to  less  complete  extirpation.  Differences  of  this  kind  depend 
in  all  probability  on  the  varying  extent  of  secondary  softening 
in  the  hands  of  the  different  experimenters. 

It  was  found  by  Hitzig  and  by  Goltz  that  the  affection  of 
vision  from  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cortex  manifestt^i  itself 
exclusively  in  the  opposite  eye.  Munk  *  in  his  first  experi- 
ments arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Lesion  at  the  point 
A  (fig.  94)  he  found  caused  visual  disturbances  only  in  the 
opiK>Bite  eye.' 

Dalton  also  found  that  the  opposite  eye  alone  was  rendereil 

I  Mnak,  op.  at  p.  99. 

*  FoftiMr  on  thu  tobjcctt  and  on  the  prea€niatic€  «nd  re-priMgntatizi  rebt- 
of  dM  Mrtinl  ecntiM,  ice  Chapttf  XII. 

f  la  mkB%  m  nfciinmlj  iim  iilj  tempormry  impeinnent  of  Tisoal  percepuozL, 

laioB  d  the  iwml  i^ioe,  Mank  9Mmne%  the  existence  of 
■—  '  fujihiiMl  MiwifieM'  iScelenbliiidheit;,  in  eoEUzmdis- 
I  Mhfci "  flIMiiiMiiMnii  ilj 
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blind,  and  to  all  appearance  pernmnently  so,  when  the  cortex 
was  destroyed  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  divieion  of  the 
second  external  convolution,  which  he  terms  the  angular 
convolution.' 

Luciani  and  Tamburini,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
destruction  of  the  second  external  convolution,  more  par- 
ticularly of  its  median  or  parietal  portion,  caused  blindness 
of  the  opposite  eye,  and  also  some  degree  of  amblyopia  of  the 
eye  on  the  same  side. 

5  11.  The  further  experiments  of  Munk,  however,  as  well 
as  those  of  Loeb,  and  also  later  experiments  by  Luciani*  have 
shown  that,  though  in  dogs  each  visual  sphere  is  mainly  iu 
relation  n^ith  the  opposite  eye,  it  is  also  in  relation  with  the 
outer  quadrant  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side ;  bo  that  destruction 
of  the  visual  centre  in  one  hemisphere  paralyses  the  inner 
three-fourths  of  the  opposite  retina,  and  the  outer  fourth  of 
the  eye  on  the  same  side.  The  condition,  therefore— at  least 
the  enduring  one— ie  that  of  homonymous  hemiopia  towards 
the  opposite  side,  the  defect  in  the  eye  opposite  the  lesion 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side.  But  the 
facts  recorded  by  Luciani  and  Tamburini  seem  to  show  be- 
yond doubt  that,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  second  external  convolution,  there 
is  complete  blindness  in  the  opposite  eye.  There  is,  however, 
no  real  discrepancy  between  these  results,  and  we  appear  to 
have  in  dogs  relations  of  the  visual  sphere  similar  to  those 
obtaining  in  monkeys  in  the  angular  g^rus  and  occipital  lobe 
respectively. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  second  external  convolution  is 

K  '  Loeb  makes  on  egregious  blander  in  calling  the  Sjlvioa  eonvolulion  (see 

H  his   Ggare,  op.  cit.)   the   angular  convolution,  and  attributing  to  Dalton  the 

^H  localisation  uf  Ibe  visual  sphere  in  this  region.     Dalton  eipressi;  defines  bis 

^H  _  angular  convolution  as  the  posterior  division  ot  the  seoond  eilemal  convolution, 

^H  He  deacribes  too  experiments :  in  the  one  case  the  lesion  extended  also  into 

^H  the  aonvolution  above  and  behind  it,  and  in  the  other  the  lesion  involved  also 

^H  the  two  con  volutions  between  this  and  the  Gssure  of  Sylviui.    The  latter 

^H  ment,  as  well  as  the  figures  illustrating  the  paper,  should,  i 

^1  have  been  sutliiiient  to  prevent  such  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 

^^  careful. 
^^  •  '  SoDsor.  Local,  in  the  Cortex  Cerebri,'  Drain,  3aij  I68i. 


I 

involved  also 

would  think.  ^H 

otherwise  so  ^^H 
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that  which  corresponds  in  its  electrical  reactions  with  the 
angular  gyrus,  and  we  may  regard  the  posterior  portion  as 
the  homologue  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  region  which  Munk  defines  as  the  vistial  sphere  em- 
braces a  considerable  extent  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere,  chiefly  the  posterior  division  of  the  first  and 
second  external  convolutions  (hg.  94,  a,  a). 

The  point  a,,  situated  chiefly  in  the  posterior  division  of 


the  Dog,  ucordlng  to  Hank. 


the  second  external  convolution,  which  he  first  regarded  as 
especially  the  depository  of  the  visual  pictures  (Erinnerungs- 
bilder)  of  the  opposite  eye,  and  the  destruction  of  which  caused 
'psychical  blindnesB  '  (Seelenblindheit) — in  contradistinction 
to  '  cortical  blindness '  (Bindenblindheit),  to  produce  which 
it  was  necessary  also  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  area  marked 
A — he  subsequently  defined  as  the  centre  of  clear  vision  in 
the  opposite  eye.  Further,  the  mesial  portion  of  the  visual 
sphere,  adjoining  the  falx,  is  the  centre  for  the  inner  half ; 
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the  anterior  jKirtion,  for  tbe  ujiper  half;  and  the  posterior 
portion,  for  the  lower  half,  of  the  opposite  relina.  The  lateral 
portion  he  regards  as  the  centre  for  the  outer  quadrant  of  the 
eye  on  the  same  side. 

DeBtniction  of  each  portion  induces  blindnese  in  the  re- 
spective region  of  the  eye  on  the  opposite  or  the  same  side 
accordingly,  and  it  ia  only  by  eccentric  fixation  of  the  eyes, 
or  by  practice,  that  the  animal  is  able  to  overcome  the  defects 
BO  induced. 

These  statements,  for  which  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Mank  appears  ridiculously  insufficient,  have  lieen  conclusively 
refuted  by  Loeb.  Loeb  has  shown  by  carefully  devised  ex- 
periments— in  many  of  which  he  first  enucleated  one  of  the 
eyeballs,  where  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  l>e  entirely 
eliminated — that  there  is  no  single  portion  of  the  region 
included  within  the  visual  zone  by  various  authors,  which 
may  not  be  injured  without  causing  any  visual  defect  per- 
ceptible on  the  day  after  the  operation.  Muuk's  assertion 
that  lesion  of  the  point  a,  (fig.  94)  causes  defect  in  the  point 
of  clear  vision  is  especially  erroneous,  as  it  is  precisely  this 
point  wliich  is  least  affected  when  visual  disturbances  do 
occur.  When  risual  disturbances  do  ensue — which  is  the 
rule,  and  as  the  records  of  the  various  experiments  show, 
particularly  when  secondary  extension  of  the  primary  lesion 
occurs,  or  when  the  operations  are  repeated — they  are  in- 
variably of  the  character  of  hemiopia  or  hemiamblyopia. 
There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statements  made  by 
Mnnk  that  particular  regions  of  the  retina  are  in  special 
relation  with  particular  regions  of  the  visual  zone.  ^Vhen 
defect  of  vision  occurs  from  lesion  of  the  posterior  lobe,  it  is 
always  of  the  same  hemiopic  character,  whatever  region  ia 
specially  injured.  The  lateral  portion  of  the  sphere  defined 
by  Munk  is  not  specially  in  relation  with  the  outer  quadrant 
of  the  eye  on  the  same  side,  nor  any  portion  more  in  relation 
with  one  part  of  the  opposite  retina  than  another.  In  par- 
ticular, as  remarked,  central  vision  is  precisely  that  which  is 
least  affected  in  all  cases,  whether  of  unilateral  or  bilateral 
lesion  of  the  visual  zone  as  defined  by  Munk. 

There  is  never  any  eccentric  or  abnormal  fixation  of  the 
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eyeballs  when  the  special  regions  indicated  by  Miink  are 
destroyed,  such  as  would  necessarily  result  if  ppjrticular  por- 
tions of  the  retinae  were  paralysed.  Nor  is  the  recovery  of 
vision,  after  partial  lesions  of  the  visual  zone,  due  to  practice 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  visual  experience ;  inasmuch  as 
recovery  takes  place  when  the  animal  is  kept  absolutely  in 
the  dark,  and  prevented  from  exercising  its  visual  faculties.* 

The  results  obtained  by  Loeb  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  strict  localisation  of  a  visual  sphere  in  the  hemisphere. 
Partial  lesions  produce  only  transient  effects,  which  may  not 
be  perceptible  on  the  day  after  the  operation.  But  to  argue,  as 
this  physiologist  does,  that  there  is  no  definite  visual  sphere 
in  the  hemisphere  because  the  limits  may  not  have  been 
correctly  assigned  by  any  of  the  experimenters,  and  because 
unfounded  assertions  have  been  made  by  Munk,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  illogical ;  and  he  is  contradicted  by  his  own 
experiments,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  hemiopia  varied  with  the  degree  of  destruction 
of  the  occipital  region,  and  in  some  cases  remained  permanent 
without  any  appreciable  defect  otherwise  in  the  animal's 
powers  and  capacities. 

On  grounds  of  homology  we  have  every  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  region  (fig.  73,  (i3))  from  which  electrical  re- 
actions are  obtained,  similar  to  those  of  the  angular  gyrus  in 
monkeys,  is  the  extreme  anterior  limit  of  the  visual  zone ; 
while  the  posterior  limits  are  not  exactly  defined,  though  the 
posterior  or  occipital  division  of  the  second  external  convolu- 
tion appears  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  visual  sphere. 

§  12.  The  limits  of  the  visual  area  in  cats  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  much  experimental  research,  but  the  anatomical 
disposition  and  electrical  reactions  of  the  parieto-occipital 
division  of  the  second  external  convolution  (fig.  77,  (i«))  indicate 
without  doubt  that  this  region  is  homologous  with  the  visual 
zone  of  the  dog's  brain.  That  in  cats  also  each  centre  is  in 
relation  with  the  corresponding  side  of  both  retinae,  as  in  dogs, 

'  That  practice  is  of  no  importance,  however,  is  not  denied.  The  great 
fact  is  that  it  is  not  essential.  *  Indess  will  ich  nicht  in  Abrede  stellen,  dass 
auch  die  Uebung.sioh  bei  erstoperirten  Thieren  von  Yortheil  erwieaen  mag  ' 
(op.  cU.  p.  60). 
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is  more  tlian  probalile.  The  reseftrches  of  Oudden '  and 
others  on  the  constitution  of  the  optic  chinsma  in  cats  show 
that,  as  in  dogs,  there  is  a  semi-decnesation  of  the  optic 
ti-acts  :  and  Nicati '  found  experimentally  that  division  of  the 
chiasma  in  the  antero-posterior  or  sagittal  diameter  did  not 
cause  complete  loss  of  vision  in  either  eye  ;  a  fact  explicable 
only  on  the  theory  of  semi- decussation  of  the  optic  tracts. 
In  one  experiment  which  I  made  on  a  cat  I  observed  that, 
after  destruction  of  the  visual  zone  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
(fig.  77,  (131)-  there  appeared  to  be  complete  blindness  of  the 
opposite  eye,  and  that  the  animal— the  left  eye  being  closed — 
knocked  against  every  obstacle  in  its  path.  On  the  left  eye 
being  unclosed  the  animal  walked  with  greater  freedom,  but 
still  occasionally  knocked  the  side  of  its  head.  This  I  attri- 
buted '  to  blindness  still  existing  in  the  right  eye ;  but  on 
again  examining  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  true  explanation  was  a  hemiopic  defect  in  both 
eyes,  continuing  after  the  temporary  total  blindness  of  the 
eye  opposite  the  lesion. 

As  regards  rodents  the  visual  centre  would,  according  to 
the  homology  of  the  electrical  reactions,  occupy  the  parieto- 
posterior  region  of  the  hemisphere  (fig.  78,  (13)),  a  region 
anatomically  corresponding  with  (i3)  in  the  brains  of  the 
Rj-rencephalous  animals.  The  exact  Hmits  of  the  visaal  zone 
in  these  animals  do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  been  experi- 
mentally determined  by  any  inquirer,  but  lesion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  rabbit  involving  the  region  indicated  has  been 
found  by  Moeli  *  to  cause  loss  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye  of 
a  more  or  less  temporary  character. 

The  total  loss  of  iision  in  the  opposite  eye  observed  by 
Moeli  seems  to  accord  with  the  results  of  sagittal  section  of 
the  optic  chiasma  in  this  animal  and  the  guinea-pig  obtained 
by  Brown-Sequard.'     As  a  consequence  of  this  operation  there 

'  Arehivf.  Ojihtlialmologie,  Bd.  xx.  1874. 

■  Arckivea  de  Fhysiaiogie,  Ser,  11,  tome  v.  187S. 

■  First  edidon,  p.  170. 

<  '  VerBDcliB  an  Avt  OrosBliimrinae  des  KaninchenB."  Tirehow'B  Arehiv 
Bd.  luTi.  1879. 

'  ■  But  les  Commoniafttioiis  de  la  mtine  tvec  l'Ene^lial«,'  Archive*  de 
Fhj/tiolatit,  1871-78. 
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was  total  blindneBS  in  both  eyes.  Gndden  •  also,  in  his  first 
researches  on  this  point,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  total 
decussation  of  optic  tracts  in  the  rabbit,  and  that  enucleation 
of  the  eyeball,  or  destruction  of  the  optic  tract  or  centres  on 
one  side,  led  to  complete  atrophy  of  the  opposite  tract  or 
nerve  respectively.  But  in  his  later  researches  ^  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  small  fascicle  of  uncrossed 
or  direct  fibres  also  in  this  animal,  similar  to  the  arrangement 
obtaining  in  the  higher  animals.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  more  probable  that  in  the  rabbit  also  each  hemi- 
sphere would  have  relations,  to  some  extent  at  least,  \vith  the 
eye  on  the  same  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Some  ex- 
periments made  by  Munk  '  support  this  view,  but  the  question 
is  one  which  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  definitively  deter- 
mined. 

§  13.  As  regards  pigeons  ajid  birds  generally  there  is  a 
region  (fig.  82,  x ),  electrical  irritation  of  which  causes  reactions 
homologous  with  those  of  (is)  in  the  brain  of  higher  animals. 
The  region  in  question  occupies  the  parieto-posterior  aspect  of 
the  hemisphere,  where  the  cortex  forms  a  thin  lamina  over 
the  central  ganglion,  and  corresponds  anatomically  with  the 
visual  zone  of  the  gyrencephalous  animals, 

McKendrick  *  found  that  destruction  of  this  region  caused 
blindness  in  the  opposite  eye ;  whereas  removal  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hemisphere  had  no  effect  on  vision,  nor  removal  of 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  by  Jastrowitz.* 

Blaschko,^  however,  found  that  vision  did  not  seem  entirely 
aboUshed  in  the  opposite  eye  by  destruction  of  the  cortex  in 
the  region  indicated ;  and  Mimk,^  continuing  his  researches, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  vision  seems  at  first  to  be 
entirely  abolished  in  the  opposite  eye,  yet  after  a  time  it 

1  Archiv  f,  Ophthalmologiet  Bd.  xx.  1874. 
«  Ibid.  Bd.  XXV.  1879. 

*  Ueber  die  centralen  Organe  fUr  das  Sehen  tf.  d,  Horen  hei  den  Wirbel- 
thieren,  1883. 

*  *  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Corpora  Striata  and  Cerebral 
Hemispheres  of  Pigeons/  Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  of  Edinlmrght  January  1878. 

»  Archiv  far  Psyehiatrie,  Bd.  vi.  1876. 

*  Inaugural  DiiserkUion,  Berlin,  1880.  .  *  Memoir  cit.  sup. 
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ftppeara  that  the  extreme  outer  or  hiteral  region  of  the  retina 
IB  not  paralysed ;  mdieating  that  each  hemisphere,  as  in  the 
higher  animals,  is  partially  in  relation  with  both  eyes. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  in  pigeons  a  complete  decussation 
of  the  optic  tracts  occurs  in  the  chiasma;  hut  Gudden,'  who 
at  first  regarded  this  as  beyond  all  doubt,  questions  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  uncrossed  fibres  in  these  animals  as 
vieW  as  in  rabbits. 

That  even  in  the  pigeon,  with  its  widely  separated  and 
laterally  placed  eyes,  a  certain  amount  of  binocular  \-ision  is 
possible  was  indicated  by  Miiller,'  who  found,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  /ovm  eentralig,  another  fovea,  situated  nearer  the 
temporal  region  of  the  retina.  The  outer  fovete  would  serve 
for  binocular,  and  the  central  fovem  for  monocular  ^nsion. 

Miiller's  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  two  fovea  have 
been  confirmed  by  Hirschberg '  by  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion. These  observations  have  been  quoted  by  Munlt  in 
corroboration  of  his  experimental  results,  to  which,  if  correct, 
they  undoubtedly  lend  considerable  support. 

5  14.  That  the  visual  area  of  the  cortex  is  not  merely  a 
functionally'  differentiated  region  capable  of  being  replaced  by 
some  other  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  but  anatomically  the 
central  expansion  of  the  optic  radiations,  and  therefore  struc- 
turally distinct  from  all  other  centres,  is  proved  by  the  atrophy 
which  ensues  in  the  primary  optic  centres,  tracts,  and  nerves 
when  the  visual  zone  proper  is  destroyed,  and  by  the  atrophy 
occurring  in,  and  strictly  confined  to,  the  region  included  within 
the  visual  zone  when  the  optic  radiations  are  severed. 

That  atrophy  occurs  in  the  primary  centres,  tracts,  and 
nerves  from  lesion  of  the  visual  zone  of  the  cortex,  altogether 
apart  from  direct  injury  to  these  structures,  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  In  one  of  the  experiments  above  related,  in 
which  the  animal  was  rendered  completely  and  jiermanently 
blind,  the  gradual  evolution  of  atroifiiy  of  the  optic  discs  was 
distinctly  traced  during  life ;  and  after  death  the  optic  nerves, 
tracts,  and  primary  centres  were  found  to  be  greatly  reduced 

'  Archivfllr  OphlbalmolosLe,  Bd.  iiv.  1873. 

■  Bemrich  Miiller.  Getammtlie  Schri/Un  (by  Becker),  1673,  p.  143. 

■' '  Zui  vergleichende  Pphlhftlmoscepie,'  Du  BoU'Bejmond's  Archiv,  1883. 
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in  size  as  compared  with  those,  of  a  normal  brain.  Similar 
facts  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  lesions  or  defects 
in  the  occipito-angular  region  in  man.* 

Gudden  *  foimd  that  destruction  of  the  cortex  in  the  left 
parieto-occipital  region  in  a  new-born  puppy  led  to  atrophy 
of  the  left  corpus  geniculatum  externum,  left  anterior  tubercle 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  left  optic  tract,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  right  optic  nerve. 

Monakow'  observed  similar  results  in  rabbits  on  destruc- 
tion of  the  occipital  region ;  and  Ganser  *  the  same  in  cats  on 
destruction  of  the  cortex,  involving  the  parieto-occipital  region. 
Monakow  has  further  shown  that  the  atrophic  changes,  con- 
secutive to  destruction  of  the  cortical  visual  centres,  affect 
special  tracts  and  structures,  viz.  the  optic  radiations,  median 
medullary  layer  (fig.  49,  m  m)  of  anterior  tubercle,  and  the  cells 
of  the  corpus  geniculatum  externum  and  pulvinar ;  whereas 
when  the  eyeball  is  enucleated  the  atrophic  changes  occur  in  the 
gelatinous  groimd-substance  of  the  corpus  geniculatum  exter- 
num, pulvinar,  and  anterior  tubercle  of  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina, and  in  the  last  also  in  the  cells  of  the  superficial  grey 
layer. 

It  thus  appears  that  of  the  structures  composing  the  pri- 
mary optic  nuclei  some  are  more  immediately  related  to  the 
cortical  centres,  others  to  the  optic  tracts ;  and  that  between 
these  two  connections  exist,  which  serve  to  establish  an  in- 
direct relationship  between  the  eyes  and  the  cortical  visual 
sphere.  But  while  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres  leads 
indirectly  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  tracts,  it  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily estabUshed  that  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  leads  to 
atrophy  extending  beyond  the  primary  centres.  Neither 
Gudden,  nor  Ganser,  nor  Monakow  has  been  able  to  discover  any 
indubitable  cortical  atrophy  after  enucleation  of  the  eyeball 
in  cats,  dogs,  or  rabbits.     Hence,  though  such  an  occurrence 

*  See  Sharkey's  case,  already  referred  to,  p.  290.  Monakow  (Archiv  /. 
Psychiatric,  Bd.  xiv.  1883)  has  minutely  investigated  a  similar  case  of  atrophy 
of  the  optic  tracts  in  connection  with  porencephalic  defect  of  the  occipito- 
angular  regions.  Dr.  CJobbold,  of  Earlswood,  has  submitted  to  me  for  examina- 
tion the  brain  of  an  idiot  in  which  the  same  condition  existed, 

*  Archiv  f,  Ophthalmologie,  Bd.  xxi.  1875. 

»  Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  xii.  188L  «  Ibid.  Bd.  xiii.  1882. 
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is  theoretically  possible,  especially  in  cases  of  congenital 
absence  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  removal  before  it  can  have 
been  employed  to  any  extent  as  a  channel  of  perception,  the 
statements  of  some  authors  that  they  have  observed  secondary 
atrophy  of  the  visual  zone  consecutive  to  the  enucleation  of 
the  eye  or  eyes,  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  caution. 
The  atrophic  changes  seem  to  be  arrested  in  the  primary 
centres.  But  when  the  optic  radiations  themselves  are  severed, 
as  in  certain  experiments  on  rabbits  made  by  Monakow, 
atrophy  extends  both  centrally  and  peripherically. 

In  the  latter  case  the  atrophic  changes  are  exactly  such  as 
result  from  destruction  of  the  cortical  visual  area  itself.  In 
the  former  the  atrophy  becomes  manifest  in  the  region  em- 
braced in  the  visual  zone  (parieto-occipital  region),  and  par- 
ticularlv  aflfects  the  third  and  fifth  lavers  of  the  cortex— viz. 
the  layer  of  granules  and  large  pyramidal  cells,  and  the  layer 
of  multipolar  cells  immediately  external  to  the  medullary 
layer,  which  is  also  remarkably  reduced. 

Monakow  therefore  concludes  that  the  optic  radiations  are 
specially  connected  with  the  third  and  fifth  layers  of  the  cortex 
in  the  visual  area.  A  further  confirmation  of  these  interesting 
and  important  observations  is  eminently  desirable. 

But  it  follows  from  the  various  facts  recorded  that  the 
localisation  of  a  special  area  of  visual  perception  in  the  corter 
is  based  on  structural  as  well  as  functional  relations  with  the 
eyes ;  so  that  a  functional  equivalence  or  indiflferentism  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  cortex  and  the  theory  of  one  region 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  another  are  assumptions  which 
involve  anatomical  impossibilities. 

Part  II. — The  Auditory  Centre. 

§  15.  Among  the  reactions  consequent  on  electrical  irrita- 
tion of  the  hemisphere  there  is  one  the  significance  of  which 
might  almost  be  deduced  a  priori.  The  reaction  in  question 
is  that  which  occurs  on  electrical  irritation  of  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  viz.  pricking  of  the  opposite 
ear,  associated  with  wide  opening  of  the  eyes,  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  and  turning  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side* 

X 
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These  phenomena  are  just  such  as  occur  when  a  loud  sound 
is  made  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  opposite  ear.  Taking 
a  monkey  I  placed  it  on  a  table,  and  while  all  was  still  I 
made  a  slu-ill  whistle  close  to  the  animal's  right  ear.  Imme- 
diately the  ear  was  pricked,  and  the  animal  tm*ned  with  a 
look  of  intense  surprise,  with  eyes  widely  oi)ened  and  pupils 
dilated,  to  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded. 
On  repetition  of  the  experiment  several  times,  though  the 
pricking  of  the  ear  and  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  invariably  occurred,  the  look  of  sur- 
prise and  dilatation  of  the  pupils  ceased  to  be  manifested. 
From  the  mere  character  of  the  reactions,  therefore,  it  might 
be  fairly  concluded  that  irritation  of  the  superior  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution  arouses  subjective  auditory  sensations, 
of  which  the  prickmg  of  the  ear,  and  attitude  of  surprise,  or 
excited  attention,  are  merely  the  outward  physical  manifesta- 
tion. 

Equally,  if  not  more  characteristic,  are  the  effects  observed 
on  stimulation  of  the  homologous  region  in  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals,  whose  habits  are  such  as  to  make  their  safety 
largely  dependent  on  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing.  In  the 
cat,  dog,  and  jackal  this  region  is  embraced  in  the  posterior 
division  of  the  third  external  or  supra- Sylvian  convolution  (figs. 
.73,  75,  77,  (u)).  In  all  these  pricking  of  the  opposite  ear 
was  invariably  seen,  but  the  rest  of  the  associated  reactions 
varied  in  intensitv. 

ft/ 

In  the  brain  of  the  rabbit  stimulation  of  the  correspondmg 
region  (fig.  78,  (u))  caused  also  i)ricking  of  the  opposite  ear, 
frequently  associated  with  turning  the  head  and  eyes  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  sound.  But  in  the  wild  jackal  and 
timid  rabbit  there  was  not  only  the  reflex  pricking  of  the  ear, 
but  the  quick  start  or  bound,  as  if  to  escape  from  danger, 
such  as  might  be  indicated  by  loud  or  unusual  sounds.  In  the 
pigeon  the  absence  of  the  auricle  renders  it  more  diflScult  to 
fix  on  any  simple  movement  as  the  associated  expression  of 
auditory  sensation,  but  in  this  animal  also  the  occasional 
turning  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  on  stimulation  of  the 
parietal  region  below  and  behind  the  visual  centre,  is  in  all 
probability  of  the  same  nature  as  the  foregoing. 
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But  in  addition  to  the  strong  preGiimption  furnialied  hy 
the  character  of  the  electrical  reactions  that  the  Biiperior 
temporo -sphenoidal  convolution  in  the  monkey  (or  its  homo- 
lo^es  in  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals)  is  the  centre  of 
heaiiiiR,  the  results  of  localised  destruction  of  this  convolution 
are  such  as  to  prove  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

To  test  the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  lower  animals,  and  to 
distinguish  between  mere  reflex  reaction  to  auditory  impres- 
sions and  auditory  sensation  proper,  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  ;  and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  determine  the  exist*  I 
euce  of  unilateral  deafness,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  alisohitely  restricting  sonorous  vibrations  of  any  intensity^ 
to  one  side  alone.  By  plugging  the  one  ear  this  may  in  a 
measure  be  overcome,  if  the  test  sounds  are  not  of  great 
intensity ;  but  the  possibihty  of  conveyance  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions through  the  skull,  apart  from  the  tympanic  apparatus,  I 
must  always  he  taken  into  account.  I 

§  16.  In  several  preliminary  experiments'  on  the  temporo-  | 
sphenoidal  lobe  the  lesion  was  not  confined  to  the  superior 
temporo- sphenoidal  convolution,  but  when  this  was  involved 
on  the  one  side  there  was  absence  of  the  usual  reaction  to 
auditory  stimuli  proper  when  the  ear  of  the  same  side  was 
securely  plugged.  When  the  lesion  was  bilateral  there  was 
total  absence  of  response  to  auditory  stimuli,  which  usually 
excite  active  reaction  and  signs  of  attention. 

In  one  experiment '  the  left  angular  gjTUs  had  been  pre- 
viously cauterised  the  day  before,  and  all  effects  had  passed  off. 
The  sui>erior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  was  then  exposed  J 
on  both  sides  and  each  accurately  destroyed  (figs.  95,  96).       ■ 

Repeated  tests  indicated  retention  of  tactile  sensibili^,  ] 
taste,  smell,  and  vision,  and  complete  vohtional  motor  power. 
But  hearing  was  to  all  appearance  entuely  abolished.  As 
the  animal  was  keenly  on  the  alert,  it  was  not  easy  to  devise 
an  entirely  satisfactory  test  without  arousing  its  attention 
otherwise.  In  order  to  avoid  attracting  its  attention  by  sight, 
I  retired  into  another  room,  and  watched  the  animal  through 


>  Experiments   SI.,  XII..  XIII..  XIV.,   Phil.    Trans,   vol. 
»  Exp.  XV..  ibid. 
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a  chink  in  the  door.  While  it  aat  comfortably  before  the  fire 
it  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  loud  callB,  shrill  Bounds,  or 
whifltling.  For  purposes  of  comparison  another  monkey, 
whose  powers  of  hearing  were  undoubted,  was  placed  with  it 
as  a  companion,  and  the  tests  repeated  as  before.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  behaviour  of  the  two  was  most  striking.  While 
the  normal  monkey  became  startled  at  each  sound,  and  peered 


about  curiously  to  ascertain  its  origin,  the  other  appeared 
altogether  unconcerned.  By  repeated  and  otherwise  varied 
tests  it  was  clearly  established  that  the  animal  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  sounds  which  in  other  monkeys  excite  lively  re- 
action, while  in  all  other  respects  it  was  quick  and  keenly 
responsive.  Beyond  this,  as  a  proof  of  deafness,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  go  in  the  lower  animals.     The  same  result  ia 
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farther  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  following  experiment, 
iu  which  also  the  permanency  of  the  Byniptoms  ia  Batisfoctorily 
shown. 

In  this  animal '  the  auperior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolu- 
tion was  cautcristid  in  lioth  hemispheres  ;  and,  as  was  found 
on  careful  examination,*  the  lesions  were  accurately  confined 
to  this  convolution  in  both  hemisphercR,  without  inflammation 
or  secondary  extension.     The  animal  was  allowed  to  survive 


I 


for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time,  from  the  beginning 
till  tlie  end,  it  enjoyed  jrerfect  health  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  its  faculties  and  powers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
hearing.  No  sign  of  hearing,  or  even  twitching  of  the  ears, 
could  be  elicited  by  sounds  which  invariably  attracted  the 

I  Esperiment  18',  PhU.  Trans.  Part  11,  1884. 

'  See  the  seriea  of  photographs  ol  aeotions  itlustrsting  the  text,  Plate  22  (liga. 
93-38). 
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attention  of  other  monkeys  which  were  its  companions,  or 
which  were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions. 

Six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  animal  was  exhibited 
before  the  physiological  section  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress  in  London,  1881,*  along  with  another  monkey  affected 
with  right  hemiplegia  from  lesion  of  the  motor  area  of  the  left 
hemisphere.  While  it  was  climbing  about,  and  disporting 
itself  before  the  audience,  a  percussion  cap  was  exploded, 
causing  the  hemiplegic  monkey  to  start  suddenly,  while  this 
one  remained  perfectly  unconcerned,  and  gave  not  the  sUghtest 
indication  of  ha\ing  heard  anything.  All  present  admitted 
that  the  animal  was  undoubtedly  deaf;  it  was  defective  in 
no  other  resj^ect.  As  time  went  on  tests  were  continually 
repeated  and  varied.  Occasionally  a  doubt  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  absence  of  reaction  to  sounds  was  absolute.  But 
careful  examination,  and  elimination  of  mere  coincidences  of 
movement  in  an  animal  keenly  alert  to  all  its  surroimdings, 
established  clearly  that  the  condition  of  total  deafness  re- 
mamed  unchanged  diu'ing  the  whole  period  of  survival. 

Further  proofs  of  the  locahsation  of  the  auditory  centres 
in  the  superior  temi^oro-sphenoidal  convolutions  are  almost 
superfluous.  In  all  experiments  on  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  in  which  there  was  any  evidence  of  impairment  or  loss 
of  hearing,  the  sui)erior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  was 
involved  in  the  lesion.  On  the  other  hand  hearing  is  not 
impaii'ed  by  destruction  of  any  other  portion  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  In  at  least  a  dozen  cases  in  which  I  have 
established  the  most  extensive  lesions  in,  or  entirely  removed 
the  whole  of,  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  on  one  or 
both  sides,  I  have  obtained  clear  indications  of  the  continu- 
ance of  signs  of  perception  of  auditory  stimuli,  indicated  by 
twitching  of  the  ear  and  turning  to  the  origin  of  slight  sounds, 
such  as  tapping,  scratching,  or  whispering  close  to  the  ear. 
My  results  have  been  entirely  confirmed  by  Horsley  and 
Schafer,  who  have  informed  me  that  their  experiments  have 
shown  that  it  is  only  when  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 

*  See   TransacHons  of  the  International  Medical  Congress^  1881,  vol.  i. 
p.  237. 
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convolution  is  destroyed  that  hearing  is  impaired  or  abolished, 
and  that  no  snch  effect  is  prochiced  by  entire  removal  of  t  iii 
rest  of  the  temporo-spheuoidal  lohe. 

§  17.  As  to  the  position  of  the  auditory  centre  in  dogs 
and  the  other  lower  mammals  we  shauld,  even  without  further 
experimental  demonstration,  have  good  reason  for  localising 
it  in  the  regiou  which  reacts  similarly  to  that  of  the  monkey 
on  electrical  escitation  (see  area  (n),  figs.  73,  75,  77.  78). 

Munk  states  '  that  a  destra<?tive  lesion  in  both  hemispheres, 
established  primarily  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  third 
external  convolution,  and  involving  also  the  adjacent  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  external  convolution,  causes  temporary 
impairment  of  hearing,  which,  83  in  the  case  of  vision,  he 
calls  '  psychical  deafness.'  This,  however,  in  the  course  of  a,  few 
weeks  entirely  disappears,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  no 
difference  from  the  normal  can  be  detected.  At  tirst,  how- 
ever, before  the  disturbances  induced  by  the  primary  lesion 
have  subsided,  the  animal  appears  to  be  totally  deaf,  and 
exhibits  no  reaction  to  the  loudest  sounds. 

In  order  to  secure  total  and  enduring  deafness — absurdly 
termed  !)y  him  '  cortical '  (BLndentaubbeit)  in  contradistinction 
to  'psychical'  deafness  (Seelentaubheit) — Munk  states  that 
destruction  not  merely  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  third 
external  convolution,  but  also  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the 
first  and  second  convolutions,  is  necessary.  His  esperimenta 
on  this  point  are,  however,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory ;  and 
that  his  conclusions  are  erroneous  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Luciani  and  Tambmini '  who  have  found  that  bilateral  de- 
struction of  the  posterior  division  of  the  third  external  con- 
volution alone  produces  total  deafness ;  while  destruction  of 
the  posterior  division  of  the  second  external  convolutions  has 
no  effect  on  the  sense  of  hearing  whatever.  Munk's  primary 
lesion  destroys  only  a  ijortioa  of  the  true  auditory  centre, 
and  the  secondary  disturbances  which  are  set  up  by  the  lesion 
functionally  annihilate  the  whole  for  the  time  being.  For 
the  time,  therefore,  the  animal  appears  wholly  deaf  But 
when  tlie  secondary  disturbances  have  subsided,  the  miinjured 
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portion  of  the  auditory  centre  is  able  to  resume  its  functions, 
and  the  animal  recovers  its  hearing. 

In  order  that  deafness  should  be  permanent  the  whole  of 
the  posterior  division  of  the  third  external  convolutions  must 
be  destroyed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lesion  should 
extend  beyond  these. 

Though  similar  experiments  have  not  as  yet  been  carried 
out  on  other  mammals,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
destruction  of  the  regions  homologous  in  their  electrical  re- 
actions will  yield  results  as  regards  the  sense  of  hearing  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  those  obtained  in  monkeys  and 
dogs.  From  these  it  is  apparent  that  the  posterior  division  of 
the  Sylvian  convolution  in  the  dog  is  not  the  homologue  of 
the  lirst  or  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  in  the 
monkey,  as  has  been  assumed  by  Meynert.*  The  homology 
lies  between  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  and  the  posterior 
division  of  the  supra- Syhian  or  third  external  convolution. 

Though  anatomically  the  posterior  division  of  the  Syh^an 
convolution  appears  to  correspond  with  the  superior  temporo- 
sphenoidal,  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial,  and  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  shallowness  of  the  tissm'e  of  Sylvius  in  the 
dog,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  monkey.  In  all  probability 
the  Sylvian  convolution  of  the  dog  is  represented  within  the 
lips  of  the  fissm'e  of  Sylvius  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey, 
overlapping  and  concealing  the  deeply  seated  insular  lobule, 
or  island  of  Keil. 


Part  III. — lite  Olfactory  and  Gustatory  Centres. 

§  18.  The  position  of  the  olfactory  centre  may  with  great 
probability  be  inferred  from  anatomical  considerations  alone, 
apart  from  actual  experiment. 

We  have  already  seen  (Chapter  I.  §  21)  that  the  olfac- 
tory bulb  and  tract  are  the  modified  remnants  of  a  hernia- 
like protrusion  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  anteriorly,  such  as 
permanently  characterises   the   rhinencephalon  of  the   frog. 

'  •  Die  Windungen  der  convexen  Oberflache  des  Vorder  Hims,'  Archiv  /. 
Fsychiairie,  Bd.  \ii.  1877. 
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The  anterior  portion  of  the  protrusion  becomes  the  olfactory 
bulb,  while  the  rest  of  the  walls  coalesce  to  form  the  olfac- 
tory tract,  the  original  cavity  becoming  obliterated,  so  that 
only  traces  remain.  The  roots  of  the  tract,  or  remnants 
of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  rhinencephalon,  diverging  from 
the  point  where  the  original  cavity  becomes  shut  oflf  from 
the  anterior  cornu  {trigonum  olfactorium) ,  are  continuous  re- 
spectively wdth  the  anterior  and  posterior  or  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  great  limbic  or  falciform  lobe,  which,  bent  round 
the  corpus  callosum,  constitutes  the  internal  margin  of  the 
hemisphere.  Broca  *  aptly  compares  the  connections  of  the 
olfactory  bulb  and  tract  with  the  falciform  lobe  to  a  tennis 
racquet,  of  which  the  olfactory  tract  forms  the  handle,  and 
the  falciform  lobe  the  circumference.  The  inner  root  fuses 
with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  or  callosal 
convolution,  while  the  outer  root  fuses  with  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  hippocampal  convolution  or  hippocampal 
lobule  (uncus,  subiculum,  pyriform  lobule,  &c.) 

The  region  of  the  trigonum  olfactorium  is  considered  by 
Broca  to  constitute  a  thir4  root  (the  grey  root),  containing 
fibres  which  connect  the  tract  with  the  cortex  at  the  base  of 
the  orbital  convolutions  (the  anterior  olfactory  centre). 

According  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  sense  of 
smell  in  different  animals,  the  structures  above  described,  or 
certain  portions  of  them,  vary  enormously;  so  that  Broca 
divides  all  animals  into  *  os ma  tics '  (including  the  great 
majority  of  mammals)  and  *  anosmaticsy'  in  which  the  sense 
of  smell  is  relatively  feebly  developed  (i^rimates,  amphibious 
carnivora)  ;  rudimentary  (balaBuidae)  ;  or  altogether  wanting 
(delphinidae). 

In  the  osmatics  (cat,  dog,  rabbit,  &c.)  the  olfactory  bulbs 
and  tracts  are  very  large,  and  the  hippocampal  lobule  in 
particular  of  all  other  cerebral  regions  attains  remarkable 
proportions,  so  that  in  these  animals  it  forms  a  distinct  pro- 
tuberance in  the  lower  temporo-sphenoidal  region  (fig.  73). 
In  the  anosmatics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hippocampal  lobule 
is  small,  though  distinct,  in  those — such  as  the  monkey  and 

'  Revue  d' Anthropologies  1878;  Anat.  Comp,  des  Circonvolutioru  Cirihrales  ; 
Reclierches  sur  les  Centres  Olfactifs ;  Ibid,  1879. 
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man — in  which  smell  is  good,  but  secondary  to  other  senBorj 
faculties;  while  in  the  balsnidfe '  it  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  the  dolphin  quite  rudimentary.  Though  there  appears 
also  to  be  a  relation  in  the  osmatics  between  the  size  of  the 
internal  root  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  callosal  convolu- 
tion— where  Broca  'supposes  a  superior  olfactory  centre  to 
exist — yet  that  there  is  no  real  concomitance  between  the  two 
is  shown  conclusively  by  the  brain  of  the  cetaceans,  in  which, 


p&r0  oltoctoria, 

autfHor  ptllitr  nf  (nrnii. 

ninnll  olhctorll.    III.  poaCfiinr  lonKltU'tiiHl 

torj  fnilb.    mji,  ml*lle  iiednwl*  of   — ■■"- 


though  the  sense  of  smell  is'  rudimentary  or  absent,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  callosal  convolution  is  specially  well 
developed ;  a  fact  which  Broca  himself  admits  to  be  appa- 
rently in  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  hypotliesin.  Not  only 
is  the  callosal  convolution  large,  but  it  is  moreover  much 

>  '  Sar  I'Enc^phale  des  BolicDidie,'  b;  Beauregard,  Joum.  dc  VAnat.  etdela 
FhytuAogie,  tome  lix.  1883. 
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more  richly  convoluted  than  is  the  case  in  the  great  majority 
of  niammalB.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  regard  the 
relationship  which  Broca  would  seek  to  establish  between  the 
internal  or  superior  olfactory  root  and  the  callosal  convolution 
as  at  all  justifled  on  anatomical  grounds. 

The  only  relationship  which  undoubtedly  exists  is  between 
the  size  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  the  hippocampal  lobule  or 
anterior  third  of  the  bippocani])al  convolution.  That  the  rest 
of  the  falciform  lobe  is  related  to  other  functions  than  the 
Renae  of  smell  is  a  conclusion  clearly  indicated  by  comparative 
anatomy,  and  demonstrable,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently, 
by  physiological  experiment  (§  25). 

§  19.  The  anatomy  and  comiections  of  the  anterior  com- 
missure (fig.  99,  a  c)  are  further  of  gi'eat  significance  as  to  the 
jiosition  of  the  olfactory  centres.  This  commissure,  as  has 
been  described  above  (Chapter  I.  §  18),  consists  of  two  divisions, 
an  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  division  is  the  com- 
missure between  the  olfactory  bulbs,  and  varies  in  size  with 
these.  The  jJOflterior  division  is  traceable  outwards  to  the 
region  of  the  hippocampal  lobule  and  nucleus  amygdali 
(Luv's  ganglion  olfactif),  and  is  obviously  a  commissure  of 
centres  related  to  the  olfactory  organs. 

Ganaer,'  however,  has  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the 
posterior  or  temporal  division  does  not  vary  simply  with  the 
size  of  the  pjTiform  lobule.  Thus  in  the  dog,  whose  pyriform 
lobule  is  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  rabbit,  the  tem- 
poral division  of  the  anterior  commissure  is  a  third  smaller. 
What  may  be  the  significance  of  this  fact  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  it  is  probably  an  index  of  the  degree  of  asaotiiatiou  of 
the  two  centres  with  each  other.  Calerit  jmribus,  the  smaller 
the  temporal  division,  the  greater  the  indeiwndence  of  the 
respective  centre  in  each  hemisphere. 

§  20.  Passing  next  the  results  of  electrical  irritation  of 
the  hippocampal  lobule,  we  obtain  very  significant  indications 
of  subjective  olfactory  sensation. 

As    above    described    (Chapter   VIII.)    irritation   of    this 
region  in  the  monkey,  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit  was  attended  by 
ntsaui  del  Silugethiere,'  Arehiv  flir  Pi]/- 
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eBBentially  the  same  reaction  in  all,  viz.  a  peculiar  torsion  of 
the  lip  and  nostril  on  the  same  side.  This  reaction  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  is  induced  in  these  animals  by  the  direct 
application  of  some  strong  or  disagreeable  odour  to  the  nostril, 
and  is  evidently  the  outward,  or  associated,  expression  of  ex- 
cited olfactory  sensation.  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  on  the 
same  side  as  the  irritation,  and  is  thus  unUke  all  the  other  re- 
actions which  ensue  on  irritation  of  the  hemisphere  elsewhere. 

Only  occasionally  was  the  reaction  bilateral,  except  in  the 
rabbit,  where  this  occurred  as  the  rule. 

The  direct  or  uncrossed  reaction  of  the  hippocampal  lobule 
is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  anatomical  dis- 
lH)8ition  of  the  olfactory  tracts.  Each  olfactory  tract  is  con- 
nected only  with  the  hemisphere  on  the  same  side — the  inner 
nnH  with  the  anterior  or  superior  extremity  of  the  falciform 
IoIks  the  outer  with  the  posterior  or  inferior  extremity  of  the 
same.  Though,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Broca  was  of  opinion 
that  the  connection  of  the  inner  or  superior  root  indicated 
the  existence  of  an  olfactory  centre  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
oallosal  convolution,  vet  the  brain  of  the  cetaceae  does  not 
iiupiK^rt  this  view ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  inner  root 
is,  in  realitv,  connected  bv  the  lon^tudinal  fibres  of  the  eallosal 
convolution  with  the  hippocampal  lobule.  Two  separate 
olfactory  centres  in  one  hemisphere,  to  say  nothing  of  a  third 
centre,  which  Broca  also  supposes  to  exist  at  the  base  of  the 
orbital  convolutions,  cannot  l)e  regarded  as  probable  or  justified 
by  mere  anatomical  apjiearances  alone. 

But  in  anv  case  all  the  connections  of  the  olfactory  tract 
are  with  the  hemisphere  of  the  same  side.  Meynert  assomes 
the  existence  of  a  decussation  of  the  olfactory  tracts  in  the 
anterior  ci.>muussiure ;  but  the  investigations  of  Gadden  and 
Gauser  are  entirely  opposed  to  this  hypothesis.  AnatomicallT 
there  are  no  ap|)earances  of  decussation  of  the  olfactory  and 
tem(H>ral  divisions  of  the  anterior  commissore ;  and  when 
one  olfeictorv  bulb  i*  removed,  the  whole  of  the  olfakctorv  division 
disappears  on  both  sides :  while  the  temporal  division  remains 
intact  and  unchanged.  These  results  are  altogether  oppi^eed 
to  the  theory  of  decussation^  and  we  may  regard  it  as  esta> 
Ubhed  that  the  anterior  commissure  is  no(  an  olfactory 
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chiasma  in  the  same  sense  as  the  optic  commissure.  There 
is  therefore  no  anatomical  basis  of  connection  between  the 
olfactory  tract  and  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere. 

§  21.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the 
effects  of  destructive  lesions  of  the  hippocampal  lobule.  Apart 
from  the  difficulties  of  testing  the  stosibility  to  odours  proper 
in  the  lower  animals,  as  distinguished  from  mere  irritants  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
establish  lesions  in  the  hippocampal  lobule  without  injury  to 
neighbouring  regions.  Hence  the  accurate  determination  of 
the  centre  of  smell  by  destructive  lesions  involves  considerable 
complications.  But  by  processes  of  exclusion,  and  by  the 
various  considerations  above  mentioned,  the  locaUsation  of  the 
olfactory  centre  seems  capable  of  being  arrived  at  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  precision. 

In  the  first  experiment  *  made  in  reference  to  this  question 
the  left  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was  deeply  divided  trans- 
versely in  a  line  coinciding  with  the  anterior  prolongation  of* 
the  inferior  occipital  sulcus,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions 
disorganised  and  scooped  out.  The  lower  extremity  of  these 
convolutions  remained  uninjured  superficially,  though  almost 
entirely  severed  from  their  connections  above.  The  hippo- 
campal convolution,  however,  was  not  severed. 

As  the  result  of  this  lesion  it  was  observed  that  hearing 
was  diminished,  or  abolished,  on  the  right  side,  in  relation 
with  the  lesion  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution. 
Owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  preventing  diffusion  to  both  sides 
of  the  mouth,  no  accurate  determination  could  be  made  as 
to  the  sense  of  taste,  though  there  appeared  to  be  less  sensi- 
tiveness to  acid  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue.  The  vapour 
of  acetic  acid,  however,  caused  distinctly  less  reaction  in  the 
left  nostril  than  in  the  right.  In  this  case  also  some  defect 
of  tactile  sensibility  was  observed  on  the  right  side. 

There  was  thus  a  complex  assemblage  of  phenomena,  some 
of  which — the  deafness  on  the  right  side — are  explicable  by 
previous  experiments,  while  others — the  defect  of  tactile  sen- 
sibility on  the  right   side — will  be  further  elucidated  below 

>  ExperiiDMit  XL,  fig.  13,  PhiL  Tram,  v<^.  elzT.  Part  IL  1875. 
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(§  25).  The  symptoms  also  indicated  that  the  centres  of 
smell  on  the  same  side,  and  taste  on  the  opposite,  were  in- 
volved in  the  lesion. 

In  a  second  experiment  *  a  similar  lesion  was  established 
in  the  left  hemisphere,  but  passing  more  deeply  into  the 
hippocampal  region,  and  more  completely  severing  the  lower 
l)ortion  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  from  the  rest. 

Hearing  was  impaired  or  abolished  on  the  right  side,  the 
superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  being  destroyed. 
Sight  was  unaffected.  Tactile  sensibility  was  at  first  impaired, 
and  ultimately  on  the  third  day  almost  completely  abolished 
on  the  right  side.  Smell  appeared  defective  or  lost  on  the 
left  side,  as  judged  l)y  the  following  facts.  The  animal  took  a 
piece  of  apple  offered  it,  and  after  smelling  it  began  to  eat. 
The  right  nostril  was  then  stopped  up,  and  when  a  piece  of 
apple  was  again  offered  the  animal  seized  it,  and  held  it  to  its 
nostrils  repeatedly,  as  if  it  had  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
nature  of  the  ol)ject  by  its  sense  of  smell. 

In  a  third  experiment  ^  both  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes 
were  broken  up  and  disorganised — on  the  left  side  more  com- 
pletely than  on  the  right. 

Sight  was  unimpaired,  but  hearing  was  entirely  abolished 
on  both  sides,  no  response  being  elicited  by  the  loudest  sounds. 
Tactile  sensibility  was  at  first  somewhat  defective  on  the  right 
side,  and  next  day,  as  the  process  of  softening  advanced,  very 
considerably  diminished  on  this  side. 

Acetic  acid  caused  no  reaction  when  held  before  the 
nostrils  or  placed  in  the  mouth.  Only  when  the  acid  was 
placed  within  the  nostrils  did  any  reaction  occur ;  an  effect 
evidently  due  to  ii-ritation  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation 
in  the  nostrils,  and  more  marked  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side,  on  which  there  was  some  defect  of  tactile  sensibilitv. 

In  this  ease,  therefore,  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  was  disorganised  smell  and  taste 
seemed  abolished. 

In   a   fourth   experiment'  the    lower  extremity  of    the 

*  Experiment  XII.,  figs.  14  and  15.  op.  eit. 

*  Experiment  XIII.,  figs.  16  and  17,  op.  ciL 

*  Experiment  XIT.,  figs.  IS  and  19,  op,  eik 
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temporo- sphenoidal  lobe  was  thoroughly  disorganised  on  both 
Bides,  the  lesion  on  the  left  side  deatroying  also  the  hippo- 
campal  region  very  extensively.  As  the  result  of  this  bilateral 
lei^ion,  tactile  sensibility  was  abolished  on  the  right  side. 
Neither  aloes  nor  colocynth,  nor  citric  acid,  which  in  ordinary 
conditions  excite  Uvely  indications  of  sensation,  caused  the 


slightest  reaction  when  placed  on  the  tongue.  The  vaponr 
of  acetic  acid  held  close  to  the  nostrils  caused  no  reaction. 
AVIien  it  was  introduced  within  the  nostrils,  a  remarkable 
difference  was  observed  between  the  reactions  of  the  right  and 
left  respectively.  On  the  right  side,  which  was  also  devoid  of 
common  sensibility,  acetic  acid  caused  no  reaction  wbatever. 
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On  the  left  side  copious  lacrymation  ensued — from  the  left  eye 
particularly.  Not  merely  was  there  entire  insensibility  to 
sapid  stimuli  on  the  tongue,  but  there  appeared  also  an 
abolition  of  common  sensibility ;  so  that  the  tongue  could  be 
pricked  or  touched  with  a  heated  wire  without  exciting  any 
motor  reaction. 

The  facts  of  this  experiment  indicate  abolition  of  smell, 
taste,  and  tactile  sensibility  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  tactile  sensibiUty  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  re- 
action of  the  left  nostril  to  acetic  acid,  viz.  the  copious  lacry- 
mation, was  e^'identlv  due  to  mere  irritation  of  the  nerres  of 
common  sensation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  lesions  described,  im- 
plicating  as  they  do  a  considerable  portion  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  do  not  of  themselves  indicate  with  precision 
the  respective  centres  of  the  various  forms  of  sensibility, 
general  and  special,  which  were  observed  to  be  aflfected.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  affections  of  hearing  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  destruction  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution ;  and  it  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section  that  the 
affections  of  tactile  or  common  sensibilitv  are  to  be  referred 
to  destruction  of  the  hippocampal  region.  Excluding  these, 
the  affections  of  smell  and  taste  are  evidently  related  to 
lesions  of  the  hippocampal  lobule  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 
The  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  irritation  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hipjx)- 
campal  lobule  is  the  centre  specially  related  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  Munk  *  considers  the  hippocampal  gjTus  as  the  centre 
of  smell  from  the  facts  he  observed  in  the  case  of  a  dog  which 
had  been  rendered  blind  by  bilateral  lesion  of  its  occipital 
regions.  This  animal  seemed  to  be  unable,  like  other  dogs,  to 
detect  by  smell  pieces  of  meat  laid  before  it.  After  death  it 
was  found  that  the  hippocampal  gyri  had  been  secondarily 
almost  entirely  converted  into  cysts  distended  with  fluid. 
Though  Munk  adduces  this  ease  to  show  that  the  hippocampal 
gyri  are  the  centres  of  smell,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  hippo- 
campal lobules  were  implicated  in  the  lesion,  the  case  is 
eridently  as  merely  another  confirmation  of  the  facts  above 

*  Du  Fumeium§m  dtr  Gronhimrinde^  p.  130. 
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related  in  favour  of  the  localisation  of  the  olfactory  centres 
in  the  hippocampal  lobules  proper. 

§  22.  As  to  the  sense  of  taste  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
diflferentiatinf^  any  special  rej^on  related  to  this  faculty,  but 
that  it.  is  in  close  relation  with  the  olfactory  centre  is  probable 
from  the  facts  described.  It  was  noted  in  connection  with 
electrical  irritation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  in  the  monkey,  and  of  the  same  ref^on 
in  the  brain  of  the  cat,  that  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
cheek-pouches,  and  jaws  were  occasionally  induced — pheno- 
mena which  might  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  excitation 
of  gustatory  sensation.  This  interpretation  receives  support 
from  the  above-described  results  of  destructive  lesions ;  and 
we  have,  therefore,  reasonable  grounds  for  concluding  that  the 
gustatory  centres  are  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  in  close  relation  with  those  of  smell. 
This  would  enable  us  to  explain  the  occasional  occurrence  in 
man  of  anosmia  and  ageusia  as  the  result  of  severe  blows  on 
the  head,  especially  the  vertex.  A  blow  in  this  region  causes 
counterstroke  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  olfactory  centres.  No  doubt  many  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  loss  of  taste  and  smell  are  merely  cases  of  loss  of 
smell  only,  the  impairment  of  taste  extending  only  to  the  per-p- 
caption  of  flavours,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  compounded 
of  taste  and  smell  together.  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
both  smell  and  taste  proper  are  impaired  or  abolished  by 
cranial  injuries,'  and  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  t\m 
may  be  caused  by  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  where  the  olfactory 
centres  certainly,  and  the  gustatory  centres  in  all  probability, 
are  situated. 

Both  anatomy  and  experimental  physiolo^zy  show  that 
the  olfactory  centre  is  situated  on  the  same  side  a.^  the  cor- 
responding  peripheral  organ — unlike  the  other  sensory  centres 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Cases  have  been   reported   by  W.   Ogle,*  Fletcher  and 

•  See  LtxaliMation  of  Cerebral  DUmae,  Vfi^,  p.  138. 
'  *■  Anosmia,'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  1870,  Cases  8,  9.  ami  another  mentioned  in 
to  note  p.  275. 
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Eansome,*  of  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  smell  in  the  left  nostril, 
with  right  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  Though  the  exact  locality  of 
the  lesion  in  such  cases  may  not  be  considered  as  satisfactorily 
estabUshed,  yet,  as  the  symptoms  were  such  as  are  known  to 
be  associated  with  emboUsm  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  we 
have  reason  to  regard  the  anosmia  as  in  all  probability  due 
to  softening  of  the  region  of  the  hippocampal  lobule. 

But  there  are  certain  facts  in  human  pathology  which 
would  seem  at  variance  with  these  results.  In  the  condition 
termed  cerebral  hemianaBsthesia — hysterical  or  alcoholic — 
smell  appears  to  be  impaired  or  lost  on  the  same  side  as  the 
other  faculties  of  sense,  general  and  special.  Different  inter- 
pretations have  been  given  of  the  pathology  of  hysterical 
hemiansesthesia ;  but,  assuming  that  it  depends  on  some  affec- 
tion of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  apparent  loss  of 
smell  is  explicable  by  the  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  nostril. 
Magendie  ^  found  that  smell  was  abolished  by  section  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  This  experiment  seemed  to  show  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  common  sensory  nerve  of  the  nostril  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  smell  proper.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Magnan,  smell  progressively  failed  with  the  impairment  of 
common  sensibihty  in  the  nostril,  and  disappeared  ^ari  jtKi««ii 
with  it.  Even,  however,  when  common  sensibility  was  entirely 
gone  in  the  nostril,  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  caused  copious 
lacrymation ;  a  fact  which  showed  that  certain  afferent  nerves 
remained  functionally  active — presumably  the  olfactory — 
which,  however,  owing  to  loss  of  common  sensibihty,  were  not 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  convey  the  impression  of  odours.  In 
the  monkey,  above  referred  to,  in  which  both  common  and 
olfactory  sensibility  were  abolished  by  the  cerebral  lesions,  no 
lacrymation  was  caused  by  acetic  acid.  In  the  other  nostril, 
which  had  not  lost  its  common  sensibihty,  lacrymation  was 
caused  by  acetic  acid.  But  lacrymation  may  be  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensibihty  alone.     Where 

*  BHt.  Med.  Journal,  April  1864,  See  also  three  cases  reported  by  Hugh- 
lings- Jackson,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  stated  precisely  in  which  nostril  the 
defect  was  specially  observed  (Lond.  Hosp.  Reports ^  vol.  i.  p.  410). 

*  Leqons  sur  les  Fonctiona  et  Us  Maladies  du  Systims  Nsrveux,  tome  ii. 
Le^on  15^ 
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■\  sensiliitity  is  aboUslied  the  effi^ct  must  be  allrilnib 
to  the  olfactory  nerve, 


Part  IV.— 2V«  Centre  of  Comm 


'  Tiictile  Setmhility. 


5  23.  In  ray  earlier  experiments,'  which  I  have  eiuce  aboil^ 
ikntly  eonlirmed,'  I  could  discover  no  si^n  of  impairment  OH 
losa  of  tactile  sensibility  after  the  most  extensive  lesionu  involvJ 
ing  the  convex  aspect  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  And  yet, 
considering  the  dehnite  localisation  of  the  centres  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  and  probably  taste,  as  well  as  the  respective  motor 
centres,  no  conclusion  seems  a  priori  better  warriuited  than 
that  there  must  be  a  definite  region  for  the  various  forma  oL 
stnsibility  included  generally  under  the  sense  of  touch  (contoota 
pressure,  temi)erature,  &c.) 

For  up  to  the  point  of  radiation  into  the  cerebral  cortex 
the  sensory  paths  have  been  proved  to  be  entiiely  differentiated 
from  the  motor ;  and  that  the  two  should  bucome  jumbled 
together  indiscriminately  in  the  cortical  centres  is  a  hypothesis 
which  prima  facie  is  extremely  unlikely.  The  sensory  nerve 
roots  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  motor,  and  in  the  spinal 
cc  rd  itself  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  and  tracts  are  flearly 
differentiated  &om  each  other,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  of 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  and  by  such  cases  as  the  rtrtmarkable 
one  recorded  by  Spath-Sehiippel.' 

In  the  jKins,  and  in  the  crura  cerebri,  it  is  rare  to  fiml 
lesions  so  limited  as  to  affect  the  sensory  tracts  apart  from 
the  motor,  though  the  occurrence  of  motor  paralysis  from 
lesions  in  these  regions,  without  paralysis  of  sensation,  shows 
that  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  still  retain  their  iudo- 
jjendence. 

But  we  have  ample  proof  both  exi>erimental  and  patho- 
logical that  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  are 
i|uite  distinct  from  the  motor,  and  may  be  injured  or  diseasi-d 
separately,  with  the  result  of  causing  hemianesthesia  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.     It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 

'  Philosyih.  Tratu.  vol.  oliy.  Part  II.  1875. 

<  Ibid.  Put  II.  IS8J. 

■  Archiv  d.  Htilkunde,  1671,  Tol.  iv.  p.  11.    Referred  to  Cbap.  IV.  $  IS, 
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hemianiEsthesia  in  such  case  is  not  due  to  injury  of  centres, 
but  merely  to  interruption  of  the  paths  of  transmission  from 
the  periphery  to  the  cortical  centres.  What  remains,  therefore, 
to  be  discovered  is  the  cortical  destination  of  these  paths  of 
common  or  tactile  sensibiiity. 

Anatomically  the  position  of  the  sensory  region  of  the 
internal  capsule  corresponds  to  the  posterior  third,  or  more, 
of  the  hinder  division  of  the  internal  capsule,  aa  seen  in  hori- 
zontal section  (see  fig.  25)  lying  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  lenticular  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  experiments  of  Veyssiere  '  have  shown  that  when  this 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule  is  divided  in  the  l)rain  of  the 
dog  (fig.  102)  hemianffistheaia  is  produced  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body. 


lie  npiU'  ttulunl.    AJ.  t 


Disease  of  the  same  region  in  man  produces  precisely 
similar  results.*  In  this  condition  sensation,  general  and 
special,  is  aholished  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  is  retained — if  the  lesion  does  not 
also  implicate  the  motor  tracts.  But  though  volitional  move- 
ments are  capable  of  lieing  effected,  all  sense  of  movement  is 
lost,  nor  does  the  most  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles 

'  Reciiercliei  CUniqvct  et  ExpirimtnlaUi  s«t  V Hfrnianeslhiaie  de  Cause 
Cirfbralc.  1H74. 

'  Chttrcot,  Le  Progrfa  Mfdieal.  Ifi75 ;  Reymond  ibid. ;  Rendu,  Des  A?ies- 
thiiUi  Spontanttt.    Th^,  Paris,  1976. 
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induced  by  the  electric  cuirent  rise  into  consciousness.  Tliero 
i»  no  sense  of  locality,  or  of  the  state  of  contraction  of  the 
muacles,  and  though  the  limb  may  be  moved  freely  by  the 
agency  of  the  motor  centres,  it  can  only  be  uaed  with  pui-pose, 
and  directed  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  which  enables  the 
individual  to  place  the  limb  in  such  positions  as  previous 
experience  has  associated  with  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
desirod  effects.  The  directing  agency  of  the  eye  being  with- 
drawn, the  position  of  the  limb  may  become  altered  uncon- 
sciously, and  a  weight  previously  supported  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  a  fact  of  which  the  individual  only  becomes  aware 
by  other  channels  of  i)erception.  The  foUowuig  description 
by  Uemeaux '  of  a  woman  atfected  with  cerebral  hemian- 
esthesia is  one  which  graphically  represents  the  condition. 
'  She  moved  the  hmbs  voluntarily,  but  she  had  no  sense  of 
the  movemcntB  effected.  She  did  not  know  in  what  position 
her  arm  was,  nor  could  she  tell  whether  it  was  flexed  or  ex- 
tended. If  she  were  asked  to  touch  her  ear,  she  immediately 
executed  the  proper  movement,  but  if  my  hand  were  interposed 
between  hers  and  her  ear  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact ;  and  if  I  arrested  her  movement  in  mid-career  she  was 
utterly  unaware  of  it.  If  I  fixed  her  arm  to  the  bed  itithout 
her  knowledge,  and  asked  her  to  raise  it  to  her  head,  she 
made  an  effort,  and  then  ceased,  believing  that  she  had  done 
what  was  wanted.  If  I  told  her  to  try  again,  pointing  out 
that  her  arm  had  not  been  moved,  she  made  a  greater  effort, 
and  only  when  she  had  to  throw  the  muscles  of  the  other  side 
into  action  did  she  become  aware  that  some  obstacle  had 
been  interposed.'  These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  same 
condition  which  ftbohshea  cutaneous  sensibihty  also  entirely 
annihilates  the  so-called  muscular  sense. 

$  '24.  From  such  and  similar  cases,  many  of  which  I  have 
myself  seen  and  investigated,  and  multitudes  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  medical  literature,  it  is  plain  that  the  sensory 
tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
motor,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the 
power  of  effecting  movement  and  the  sense  of  movement 
effected.  In  other  words,  the  paths  of  the  so-called  muscular 
'  Ih^,  Puis,  1M3,  p.  100 
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sense  are  quite  distinct  from  the  paths  of  volitional  impulse. 
"WTiether  this  holds  also  in  respect  to  the  centres  will  form 
the  next  subject  of  inquiry.  Do  the  sensory  tracts,  which, 
up  to  the  internal  capsule,  have  maintained  a  separate 
position,  fuse  in  the  cortex  with  the  motor,  as  some  believe  ; 
or  are  they  distributed  to  a  special  region  of  the  cortex? 
Fleehsig  beheves  that  the  tracts  which  form  the  posterior  or 
sensory  division  of  the  internal  capsule  are  derived,  through 
the  tegmentum,  from  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  formatio 
reticularis  and  lemniscus,  and  are  distributed  to  that  portion 
of  the  brain  lying  between  the  fissure  of  Eolando  and  the 
occipital  lobe.  But  there  is  a  tract  occupying  the  outer 
third  of  the  foot  of  the  crus  which  was  regarded  by  Meynert 
as  the  upward  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  therefore  probably  the  paths  of  tactile  or 
common  sensibility.  The  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  however,  are  not  the  paths  of  tactile  sensibility  (see 
Chapter  II.  §  7),  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  direct  connec- 
tion can  l)e  considered  as  estal)lished  l)etween  the  outer  third 
of  the  foot  of  the  crus  and  these  columns.  Fleehsig,  how- 
ever, is  unable  to  trace  this  tract  beyond  the  pons,  but  he  is 
of  opinion  that  it  consists  of  fibres  which  connect  the  cere- 
brum with  the  cerebellum,  as  it  was  absent  in  a  case  in  which 
the  cerel)ellum  was  deficient.  The  same  tract  was  also  absent 
in  a  case  of  defective  development  of  the  brain  reported  l)y 
Starr.*  But  as  in  Starr's  ease  the  whole  foot  of  the  crus 
was  absent  also,  and  the  cerebellum  showed  no  defect,  it  is  ol>- 
vious  that  no  relationship  is  established  between  the  cerebellum 
and  this  tract. 

That  the  tracts,  forming  the  outer  third  of  the  foot  of  the 
crus,  are  centripetal  in  function  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  never  the  seat  of  descending  degeneration,  Uke  the 
inner  two  thirds ;  and,  though  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in 
tracing  their  lower  relations  satisfactorily,  the  probabiUty  is 
that  they  are  the  more  or  less  direct  continuations  of  the  sen- 
sory tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  conclusion  is  especially 
supported  by  the  anatomical  distribution  of  these  fibres  in 

'  •  The  Sensory  Tract  in  the  Central  Nervous  System,*  Journal  of  Nerwnu 
and  Mental  Disease^  July  IdSl. 
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the  cortex.  The  tracts  forming  the  outer  third  of  the  foot  of 
the  cms  diverge  from  the  internal  capsule  at  the  base,  and 
radiate  outwards  and  downwards  towards  the  hippocampal 
region,'  where,  as  will  be  seen,  lesions  invariably  affect  tactile 
sensibility. 

§  2£.  In  my  earlier  experiments  I  had  observed  that, 
though  tactile  sensibility  apiwared  entirely  unaffected  by 
lesions  invading  the  convex  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  yet  in 
certain  experiments  where  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was 
deeply  injured  (see  Section  III.)  tactile  sensibility  became 
very  much  impaired,  or  altogether  abolished  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  In  all  these  casE;s  it  was  found,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  that  the  hippocampal  region — including 
the  comu  Ammonis  and  gyrus  hippocampi — was  more  or 
less  extensively  invaded.  These  facta  strongly  pointed  to 
the  hippocampal  region  as  the  seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and 
I  therefore  devised  experiments  with  a  view  to  destroy  this 
region  primarily.  To  do  so  without  injuring  the  occipital 
lobe  or  the  convex  aspect  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is, 
however,  impossible  ;  hut  as  the  effects  of  lesion  of  the  occi- 
pital lobe  and  of  the  inferior  teraporo-spljenoidal  convolutions 
are  readily  capable  of  determination  by  themselves,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficidty  to  eliminate  these  in  cases  of 
lesion  invading  also  the  hippocampal  region- 

I  have  effected  destruction  of  the  hippocampal  region, 
more  or  less  completely,  both  by  the  method  of  penetration 
by  means  of  a  wire  cautery,  directed  through  or  underneath 
the  occipital  lobe,  and  by  cutting  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  region  inwards  towards  the  hip- 
pocampal gyrus,  so  as  to  destroy  or  detach  it,  without  injury 
to  the  cms  cerebri  or  neighbouring  structures,' 

In  one  caae^  a  wire  cautery  was  thrust  through  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  left  occipital  lobe,  with  a  view  to 

■  Flechsig,  Plan  des  tmnacMielieri  Oehims,  1SS3,  p.  IT. 

'  See  Phil.  Trans.  Pan  II.  1884,  Scotion  V.  flga.  87-181. 

"  Eiperiment  XVII,,  Phtl.  Trans.  Part  II.  1876,  figs.  22  and  33.  ThonRh 
in  this  case  there  were  some  indicHliotiB  oF  bnsal  meningitis,  this  had  not 
oceurr-d  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  result  in  anj  softening  or  actual  lesion  beyond 
tlut  asuaed  bj  the  oaaleij. 
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traverse  the  hippocampus.  In  reahty  it  proved,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  that  the  cautery  had  swerved  too  £Bf  out- 
wards, and  just  missed  the  hippocampus  itself.  Immediately 
after  the  operation,  and  for  two  days  subseqaently,  there  was 
no  defect  of  tactile  sensibility;  but  on  the  third  day  this 
became  so  much  impaired  that  sc&rcely  any  reaction  waa  in- 
duced by  a  degree  of  heat  which  excited  most  Uvely  signs  of 
sensation  on  the  left  side. 

It  was  found  after  death  that  the  track  of  the  caatery, 


7i(w.lOlMdlM.— Ple- 


which  had  primarily  passed  outside  the  hippocampus  (figs. 
108,  104),  had  become  the  centre  of  secondary  inflammation, 
which  had  extended  into,  and  softened,  the  hippocampal 
region. 

In  a  second  experiment '  a  wire  cautery  was  similarly 
pushed  through  the  tip  of  the  right  occipital  lobe  along  the 
'  Experiment  XTIU.,  fig.  U,  PhU.  Trant.  Part  IL  1876. 
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hippocampal  region — this  time,  as  proved  after  death,  with 
perfect  success,  and  without  injury  to  other  structures.  The 
eflfects  of  this  lesion  were  very  striking. 

The  monkey  in  question,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
present  experiment,  was  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  left-handed, 
taking  things  oflFered  to  it  preferably  with  the  left  hand.  For 
this  reason  the  right  hippocampal  region  was  destroyed,  with 
the  view  of  affecting  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  Umb  which  the 
animal  usually  employed. 

After  recovery  from  the  operation  and  the  narcotic  stupor, 
sight  and  hearing  were  found  to  be  unimpaired,  and  the  intel- 
ligence quick  and  active  as  before.  But  cutaneous  stimula- 
tion by  pricking,  pinching,  or  pungent  heat  sufficient  to  cause 
lively  manifestations  of  sensation  when  applied  to  the  right 


Fio.    105.— Internal    Aspect    of    Right    Hemisphere    of    Brain    of    Monkey.     The 
shivlinK  and  dotted  lines  Indicate  the  track  of  the  cautery  and  position  of  the 
lesion,  causing  loss  of  tactile  sensation  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.    (lioy.  Soc.) 

side  of  the  body,  failed  in  general  to  elicit  any  reaction  what- 
ever on  the  left  side,  whether  face,  hand,  or  foot.  Only  occa- 
sionally, when  the  stimulus  was  intense  or  long  continued 
did  reaction  at  all  ensue.  This  most  remarkable  absence 
of  response  of  any  kind  of  itself  satisfactorily  proved  the 
fact  of  annihilation  of  tactile  sensibility  without  further 
evidence.  But  the  abolition  of  tactile  sensation  was  further 
conclusively  shown  by  the  condition  as  to  motility  of  the  left 
limbs.  There  was  no  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  no  facial 
distortion,  as  is  observed  in  motor  hemiplegia ;  but  the  arm 
was  kept  motionless  by  the  side,  and  the  leg  straddled  out- 
wards, or  was  placed  irregularly,  and  yet  a  certain  amount  of 
voluntary  control  was  retained  over  the  limbs.     This  was  ex- 
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emplified  by  the  following  incident  which  occurred  in   the 
course  of  the  observations : — 

On  being  placed  within  its  cage  the  animal  mounted  its 
perch,  gaining  its  position  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  fall  over  on  the  left  side-  While  endeavouring 
to  turn  on  its  perch  the  left  foot  slipped  off,  whereupon,  in 
the  struggle  to  recover  its  equilibrium,  the  animal  clutched 
with  both  hands  at  the  bars  of  the  cage,  but  grasped  only 
with  the  right  hand,  the  left  being  powerless-  Aided  by  its 
teeth  and  right  hand,  it  recovered  its  position,  and  after 
grasping  the  perch  firmly  with  its  right  foot  ultimately 
dragged  up  the  left  leg-  This  position  of  steadiness,  however, 
was  possible  only  while  the  animal  kept  on  the  alert.  On  its 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  which  it  continually  tended  to  do,  the 
left  foot  would  slip  off,  and  again  the  same  struggle  would 
occur  to  regain  equilibrium.  In  all  these  occurrences,  though 
movements  of  the  left  limbs  were  sometimes  made,  no  pre- 
hensile or  other  independent  action  of  the  left  hand  or  leg 
was  ever  manifested.  The  animal  scratched  the  right  side  of 
its  body,  which  seemed  to  itch  considerably,  with  its  right 
hand,  and  used  its  right  hand  for  prehension,  instead  of  the 
left  as  before.  The  paralysis  of  motion  in  this  case  was  not 
true  motor  paralysis,  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown, 
results  from  lesion  of  a  totally  different  part  of  the  brain,  but 
the  paralysis  of  motion  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  tactile 
sensation,  by  which  movements  are  guided. 

The  animal  was  killed  with  chloroform  on  the  same  day 
in  order  that  the  position  and  extent  of  the  primary  lesion 
might  be  determined  before  secondary  softening  could  occur. 
As  already  stated,  the  lesion  was  confined  to  the  hippocampal 
region,  along  which  the  cautery  had  ploughed  its  way  with 
great  precision.  As  the  position  of  the  lesions  in  these  two 
cases  had  been  questioned,  and  a  suggestion  made  that  in 
reality  the  internal  capsule  had  been  injured,  I  carefully  re- 
examined the  brains,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  Cn 
spirit.  The  accompanying  figures  (figs.  106, 107),  drawn  from 
nature,  show  the  exact  appearances  presented  in  the  two 
cases.     A  series  of  frontal  sections,*  of  which  fig.  108  is  one 

*  See  photographs,  figs.  87-102,  Phil  Trans,  Part  II.  1884. 
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of  the  second  case,  showed  that  the  internal  capsule  was  en- 
tirely free  from  lesion,  the  lesions  being  in  both  cases  strictly 
limited  to  the  hii)ix)campal  and  the  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal 
region. 

§  26.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  *  made  partly 
in  conjmiction  with  my  colleague,  Prof.  G.  P.  Yeo,  with 
the  object  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  my  former  results,  and 
also  in  order  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  I 
established  lesions  in  the  hippocampal  region  in  ten  other 
monkeys,  and  in  five  of  these  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
results  of  this  series  of  experiments  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular those  I  had  already  arrived  at,  and  showed  that 
tactile  sensibility  \vas  in  every  case  impaired  or  abolished  in 
proportion  to  the  amomit  of  destruction  of  the  hippocampal 
and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  region.  Unfortunately  none 
of  the  animals  in  which  the  destruction  was  complete,  and 
the  anaesthesia  absolute,  survived  many  days,  so  that  the 
question  of  duration  still  remained  unsolved.  But  it  was 
established  that  a  very  extensive  lesion  might  be  made  in  one 
or  both  hippocampal  regions  without  producing  permanent 
anaesthesia.  The  lesions  were  made  either  from  the  occipital 
lobe,  or  by  incisions  from  the  convex  aspect  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  extending  inwards  to  the  hippocampal  region. 
Affections  of  vision,  more  or  less  evanescent,  occurred  along 
with  ana3sthesia  when  the  occipito-angular  region  was  in- 
vaded, in  accordance  with  the  facts  stated  in  Section  I.,  and 
occasionally  some  affection  of  hearing  occm'red  when  the 
superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  was  involved.  But 
it  w^as  only  when  the  hippocampal  region  was  injured  that 
anaesthesia  showed  itself. 

In  one  experiment  *  the  animal  had  been  previously  ren- 
dered partially  hemiplegic  on  the  left  side  by  lesion  of  its 
right  Kolandic  zone  (see  Chapter  X.  p.  354).  Lesion  of  the  left 
hippocampal  gyrus  induced  profound  impairment  of  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  note  how  the  slightest  touch  on  the  paralysed 
limbs  immediately  attracted  the  animal's  attention,  whereas 

•  Phil,  Trans.  Part  II.  1884.    Experiments  24-33,  figs.  103-181. 
«  Experiment  24,  figs.  103-109,  FhiU  Tram.  Part  II.  1884. 
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not  the  elislitest  sign  of  perception  was  elieitccl  by  the  same 
kind  of  stimulation  on  the  other  side.  In  this  case  the 
ftiifesthesia,  whiiih  did  not  amonnt  to  insenRibility  to  painful 
stimulation,  grathially  disappeared,  and  ceased  to  be  capnhle 
of  detection  a  week  after  the  operation. 

In  a  second  experiment '  a  wire  cautery  was  directed 
throURh  the  occipital  lolre  in  the  line  of  the  collateral  fissure, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  descending  corim  of  tlie  lateral 
ventricle,  detaching  and  destroying  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  medullary  fihres  of  the  hippoearapal  Ryrutt.  The  result 
of  this  lesion  was  temjKirary  hemiopia  to  the  left  side,  and  a 
condition  of  total  aniesthesia  to  mere  contact.  This  showed 
siRUB  of  retrogression  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  hut  the  im- 
pairment of  tactile  sensibility  still  continued  very  e'V'ident  for 
a  fortnit;ht  after  the  operation.  At  first  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  the  left  side  could  be  touched  or  gently  scratched  without 
in  the  least  exciting  the  animal's  attention,  whereas  similar 
stimulation  of  the  extremities  on  the  right  side  invariahly 
caused  the  animal  to  look  and  to  change  its  position. 

A  month  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury  on  the  right 
hippocampal  region  a  similar  lesion,  but  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive, was  established  on  the  left  side.  This  operation  also 
severed  the  jjortion  of  the  optic  tract  passing  to  the  corpus 
genieulatum  externum.  The  animal  became  absolutely 
hemiopic  to  the  right  side,  and  continued  so  till  death,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation.  Tactile  sensibility  was 
completely  abolished  in  the  limbs  of  the  opposite  side ;  and 
it  was  noted  that  the  lesion  did  not  reinduce  the  aniesthesia 
on  the  left  side,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  lesion  of  the 
right  hemisphere.  Sensibility  gradually  returned  in  tlie  right 
limbs,  but  some  impairment  of  perception  of  mere  contact  was 
observable  for  a  month  after  the  operation,  and  particularly 
in  the  foot.  . 

The  defect  as  regards  vision  seen  in  this  animal  is  ex- 
plained first  by  the  lesion  of  the  right  oceipito-angular  region, 
and  second  by  the  direct  lesion  of  the  optic  tract  on  the  left, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  permanent  right  hemiopia.  But 
the  affection  of  tactile  sensibility,  first  on  the  one  side  and 
'  Etpenmenl  26,  figR.  110-116,  op.  eit. 
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then  on  the  other,  was  clearly  the  result  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  hippocampal  region  :  the  ganglia,  crura  cerebri, 
and  internal  capsule  being  absolutely  intact. 

In  a  third  experiment  ^  first  the  left,  and,  three  weeks  sub- 
sequently, next  the  right  hippocampal  region  were  partially 
destroyed  by  heated  wires  thrust  through  the  occipital  lobes. 
Owing  to  the  injuries  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  occipito- 
angular  regions  vision  was  impaired.  The  lesion  in  the  left 
hemisphere  only  divided  a  portion  of  the  medullary  fibres  of 
the  hippocami)al  gyrus,  and  there  was  only  slight  and  transient 
impairment  of  tactile  sensibility  on  the  right  side.  In  the 
right  hemisphere  the  gyrus  hippocamjn  was  peeled  oflf,  leaving 
the  cornu  Ammonis  itself  and  its  connections  apparently 
intact.  As  the  result  of  this  there  was  complete  tactile  insen- 
sibiUty  on  the  left  side,  which,  however,  gradually  diminished, 
and  could  no  longer  be  detected  ten  days  after  the  operation. 

In  a  fourth  experiment  ^  the  whole  of  the  inferior  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution  and  portion  of  the  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolution  of  the  right  hemisphere  were  cut 
away,  and  considerable  injury  inflicted  on  the  medullary 
fibres  of  the  hippocampal  region.  After  this  lesion  there  was 
considerable,  but  not  total,  analgesia  to  severe  thermal  stimu- 
lation on  the  left  side,  but  total  insensibility  to  mere  contact, 
so  that  the  hand  or  foot  could  be  touched  or  rubbed  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 
Sensibility  gradually  returned,  however,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  fortnight  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  diflference  between 
the  tactile  i)erception  of  the  two  sides.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  a  wire  cautery  was  pushed  through  the  convexity  of  the 
left  occipital  lobe,  so  as  to  traverse  and  destroy  the  cornu 
Ammonis  and  medullary  fibres  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  inferior  and  middle  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolutions.  The  cortex  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi  formed 
merely  a  thin  shell  enclosing  the  broken-down  debris  of  the 
cornu  Ammonis  and  the  medullary  substance.  After  this 
there  was  almost  complete  analgesia,  as  tested  by  severe 
thermal  stimulation,  on  the  right  side,  and  total  anaesthesia 

•  Experiment  26,  figs.  117-124,  op.  cit. 
<  Experiment  80,  figs.  149-156,  op.  cit. 
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to  mere  tactile  stimulatioii,  such  as  toiicb,  rubltiug,  &c.  of 
the  limbs.  The  pennaneuc-y  of  theau  Bymptoma,  however, 
could  uot  be  determiiieil,  as  the  aniiual  passeil  iiito  a  state  of 
coma  OD  the  foUov,ing  day,  and  was  killed  with  chloroform. 
In  this  animal  motor  power,  hearing,  and  vision  were  unim- 
paired from  the  first. 

In  a  fifth  experiment '  the  inftrior  temporo-sphenoidal 
and  greater  portion  of  the  hippocampal  region  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere were  destroyed.  When  tlie  anijual  had  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  operation  it  was  found  that  there  was  almost 
complete  anal>resia  of  the  riglit  side  and  complete  tactile 
anwathesia.  The  aneeathesia  afiectcd  also  the  cutaneo-mucous 
surfaces,  so  that  the  right  nostril  could  be  tickled  without 
causing  any  reaction,  whereas  the  same  stimulation  of  the  left 
caused  grimaces  and  evident  signs  of  uneasiness.  So  also  the 
right  side  of  the  tongue  could  be  touched  and  pricked  without 
any  signs  of  reaction ;  whereas  the  same  stimulation  of  the 
left  side  caused  the  animal  to  rub  the  part.  All  the  voUtional 
movements  of  the  right  side  were  retained,  but  the  animal 
tended  constantly  to  fall  over  on  the  right  side,  evidently 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense. 

This  animal  died  suddenly  on  the  day  following  the  opera- 
tion from  secondary  hiemorrhage,  so  that  no  further  observa- 
tions as  to  the  permanency  of  the  symptoms  were  possible. 

In  a  sixth  exjjeriment '  a  wke  cautery  was  so  directed, 
midcrneath  the  left  occipital  lobe  downwards  and  forwards,  as 
to  pass  along  the  dentate  fissure,  and  shear  off  the  fascia 
dentata  and  portion  of  the  alveus  of  the  cornu  Ammonis,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  without  injury  to  the  optic  tract 
or  other  structures.  The  effect  of  this  limited,  and  apparently 
impracticable,  lesion  was  a  well-marked  hyi^erssthesia,  instead 
of  anffistheaia,  over  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  signs  of  sensation  to  various  forms  of  stimulation, 
snch  as  plucking  the  hairs,  were  vel-y  much  more  energetic 
than  on  the  left  side. 

This  condition  had  quite  disappeared  on  the  day  following 
the  operation,  and  the  animal  appeared  in  other  reapects,  with 

I  Eiperiment  91,  figa.  157-163. 

•  Esperlment  32,  fitja,  10^-173.  op.  cil. 
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the  exception  of  slight  defect  of  vision  to  the  right,  perfectly 
normal.  On  the  tenth  day  no  impairment  of  vision  could  be 
any  longer  made  out. 

In  this  case  the  lesion  seems  only  to  have  excited  the 
centres  of  tactile  sensibility,  probably  by  throwing  the  hippo- 
campal  region,  which  was  only  very  slightly  injured,  into  a 
state  of  active  congestion  or  irritation.  A  month  after  the 
first  operation  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was  exposed, 
and  severed  in  such  a  manner  by  incisions  as  to  detach  the 
lower  half  of  the  middle  and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volutions, and  break  up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  medullary 
fibres  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  hippocampal  region. 
Superficially,  however,  the  whole  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi  was 
perfectly  intact,  the  incisions  not  extending  inwards  beyond 
the  collateral  fissure. 

As  the  result  of  this  lesion  there  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  analgesia  on  the  opposite  side,  and  complete  insensibility 
to  mere  tactile  stimulation,  so  that  the  limbs  could  be  touched, 
rubbed,  and  the  hair  ruffled  without  causing  the  slightest  sign 
of  perception  ;  whereas  the  same  stimulation  on  the  right  side 
caused  the  animal  to  put  its  hand  or  foot  to  the  place.  In 
doing  so,  it  at  first  generally  fell  over  on  the  left  side.  The 
left  nostril  could  also  be  tickled  without  causing  any  sign  of 
uneasiness,  while  on  the  right  the  same  proceeding  caused  an 
active  grimace.  Vision  and  hearing,  and  the  motor  powers, 
were  altogether  unimpaired.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
operation  the  tactile  ansesthesia  was  less  pronounced,  and  it 
gradually  diminished,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  From  this  time  onwards,  till  its  death  by 
chloroform  two  months  subsequently,  the  animal  appeared  in 
perfect  health,  and  without  discoverable  defect  either  as  regards 
general  or  special  sensibility  or  motor  powers. 

In  a  seventh  experiment  ^  the  left  cornu  Ammonis  was 
disorganised  from  end  to  end,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  by 
means  of  a  wire  and  porte  caustique  directed  through  and 
beneath  the  extremity  of  the  occipital  lobe,  leaving  the  gyrus 
hipi)ocampi  and  its  medullary  connections  intact.  The  animal 
was  able  within  an  hour  to  move  about,  planting  its  right 

*  Experiment  83,  figs.  173  181. 
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limbs  ill  n  very  awkward  ftnd  uncertain  manner,  but  witliout 
any  ftpiwarance  of  motor  p&ralysis.  There  was  profound, 
almost  complete,  tvnalgesia  of  the  limits  on  the  right  side, 
aud  total  insenaibility  to  mere  tactile  stimuli.  There  was  also 
annfithesia  of  the  right  nostril,  so  that  no  notice  was  taken 
when  the  interior  waa  tickled.  The  analgesia  had  disap{>eared 
on  the  following  day,  but  the  anesthesia  to  touch,  Slc.  continued. 
This,  however,  also  i;(radually  disappeared,  and  was  no  longer 
jiercejitible  on  the  fourth  day.  There  waa,  however,  complete 
right  hemiopia,  which  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  lesion  of 
the  left  optic  tract,  which  had  been  grazed  and  almost  com- 
pletely severed. 

A  fortnight  after  this  operation  the  right  temporo-sphe- 
noidal  lobe  was  exposed  and  incised  along  the  middle  temporo- 
sphenoidal  and  lower  occipital  convolution  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  detach  the  greater  portion  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
region,  included  between  these  incisions,  from  the  rest.  The 
incisions  were  such  aa  to  sever  the  medullary  connections  of 
the  hippocampal  region,  especially  towards  the  anterior  or 
lower  half.  Almost  complete  analgesia  was  observed  in  the 
limbs  of  the  left  side,  but  the  animal  died  on  the  following 
day  before  further  observations  could  be  made. 

In  none  of  the  above-mentioned  esperimenta  waa  the 
analgesia  absolute  from  the  tirst,  and  in  none  of  them  did  the 
destructive  lesion  involve  the  whole  of  the  hippocampal  region 
— hippocampus  as  well  as  hippocampal  gyrus. 

In  those  of  them  in  which  the  loss  of  sensihility  to  painful 
stimuli  waa  most  complete  the  early  death  of  the  animals 
prevented  further  observations  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
the  symptoms.  But  it  was  clear  that  neither  destruction  of 
the  gyrus  hippocampi  alone  nor  of  the  hippocampus  alone  was 
siifScient  to  induce  permanent  aiifesthesia  on  the  opjwsite 
aide.  In  each  case,  however,  whetlier  the  lesion  involved  the 
gyrus  hippocampi,  or  hippocampus  alone  or  mainly,  there  was 
pronounced  affection  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  the  degree  and 
duration  of  the  antestbesia  were  in  proiwrtion  to  the  extent 
of  injury  inflicted.  In  the  remarkable  case,  however,  of  the 
sistb  animal  the  slight  lesion  of  the  fascia  dcntata  caused  an 
extraordinary  hypernsthesia  instead  of  a  diminution  of  tactile 
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sensibility;  but  thig,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  an  irritative 
rather  than  destructive  leeion  of  tlie  hippocainpal  region,  and 
the  true  counterpart  of  the  others,  and  thua  quite  harmonising 
with  them. 

In  an  eighth  and  ninth  experiment  greater  success  was  ob- 
tained in  respect  to  the  completenesH  of  the  destruction  of  the 


hippocampal  region  and  the  profoundness  of  the  anfestbeeia; 
but  unfortunately  the  observations  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
effects  were  cut  short  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  animals  a 
few  days  after  the  operation  in  each  instance. 

lu  the  eighth  experiment'  the  left  hemisphere  was  exposed, 
'  Expenment  27,  figs.  123-132,  op.  cit. 
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an3  the  whole  of  the  inferior  teraporo-aplienoidal  couvoliition 
and  hippocampal  region  were  severed  anil  scooped  out,  tho 
k'sion  being  such  as  to  lejive  only  the  interiinl  margin  of  the 
gyrus  hippocampi  with  the  ttenia  semicircularia  and  the 
fimhria  of  the  fornix  intact  (see  figs.  109, 110),  Only  a  portion 
of  the  hippocampal  gyrus  included  between  the  calcariae  and 
collateral  fissure  (Ungual  lobule)  remained. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  most  striking.  There 
was,  on  the  right,  complete  insensibility  to  thermal  stimulation 
of  such  intensity  as  to  cause  the  most  lively  sensations  of 
pain  on  the  left  side,  and  total  insensibility  to  every  form  of 
mere  tactile  stimulation,  such  as  touching,  gentle  pricting. 
rubbing,  dkc.  The  limbs  were  capable  of  being  freely  moved 
volitionally,  but  they  were  planted  with  great  awkwardness 
and  imcertainty  aa  to  position. 

While  the  animal  was  resting,  with  its  eyes  shut,  I  drew 
the  right  arm  away  from  the  side,  without  its  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  until  it  fell  over.  It  was  keenly  sensitive 
to  every  form  of  stimulus,  however  slight,  on  the  left  side. 
Hearing  was  unimpaired  on  Iwth  sides.  Vision,  however, 
appeared  somewhat  indistinct,  though  not  abolished,  towards 
the  right.     There  was  also  aniesthesia  of  the  right  nostril. 

The  symptoms  remained  unchanged  on  the  second  day 
after  the  operation,  the  animal  being  otherwise  in  af  parent 
perfect  health  and  vigour,  but  on  the  third  day  it  ditd  sud- 
denly from  secondary  hemorrhage. 

A  series  of  microscopic  sections  '  of  the  brain  showed  that. 
with  the  exception  of  the  injuries  above  described  in  the 
inferior  temporo-sphenoidal  and  hippocampal  region,  the  basal 
ganglia,  crura  cerebri,  and  other  structures  were  perfectly 
intact. 

In  the  ninth  experiment '  a  similar  lesion  was  es^^l  lished 
in  the  left  hemisphere,  involving  almost  comjilete  detachment 
of  the  hippocampal  and  lower  temporo-sphenoidal  region  fi?oni 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  In  this  animal  also  there  was  at 
first  almost  if  not  total  analgesia,  and  absolute  antesthesia  to 
all  gentle  forms  of  tactile  stimulation,  over  the  whole  of  the 
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right  side  of  the  body.  Hearing  was  unimpaired  on  the  right, 
but  vision  was  somewhat  defective  towards  this  side,  the 
animal  appearing  to  have  only  some  degree  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  position  of  things  offered  it  on  the  right  front.  The 
condition  remained  practically  unchanged  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  animal  had  a  slight  unilateral  right-sided  fit,  lasting 
a  few  seconds,  indicating  some  irritation — as  was  found  after 
death — caused  by  sUght  secondary  haemorrhage.  After  this 
the  analgesia  became  absolute,  and  no  sign  of  perception  could 
be  obtained  to  any  form  of  tactile  stimulation.  The  animal 
could  move  its  limbs  freely,  and  lay  hold  of  objects  firmly  with 
the  right  hand,  but  it  continually  fell  over  on  the  right  side, 
owing  to  the  awkward  and  uncertain  manner  in  which  it 
planted  its  limbs.  There  was  also  total  insensibility  to  tickling 
of  the  right  nostril.  The  same  stimulation  of  the  left  caused 
active  grimaces  and  signs  of  uneasiness. 

Death  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  from  secondary  haemor- 
rhage. The  lesion  was  found  accurately  limited  to  the  lower 
temporo-sphenoidal  and  hippocampal  region  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, without  the  slightest  impHcation  of  the  crus  or  .basal 
gangUa. 

In  a  tenth  experiment  *  a  similar  lesion  of  the  inferior 
temporo-sphenoidal  and  hippocampal  region  produced  exactly 
similar  results,  there  being  almost  complete  analgesia,  and 
absolute  tactile  anaesthesia  over  the  whole  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  this  case  also,  however,  sudden  death  occurred  on 
the  third  day,  rendering  further  observations  as  regards  the 
permanency  of  the  effects  impossible. 

§  27.  The  foregoing  experiments  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  various  forms  of  sensibility  embraced  under  the  term 
common  or  tactile  sensibility — including  cutaneous,  muco- 
cutaneous, and  muscular — are  capable  of  being  profoundly 
impaired  or  altogether  abolished,  for  the  time  at  least,  by 
destructive  lesions  of  the  hippocampal  region ;  and  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  anasthesia  vary  with  the  completeness  of 
destruction  of  the  region  in  question. 

We  have  seen  that  lesions  of  the  gyrus  hippocampi  alone, 
and  of  the  hipjKKJampus  itself  alone,  do  not  produce  permanent 

>  Experiment  29,  figs.  141-14S. 
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effects.  But  whether  recovery  may  ent^ue  after  complete 
removal  of  both  is  a  point  which  unfortmmtL'ly  the  fatahty  of 
the  oi)eratioiUi  in  ray  baiulB  rendered  it  imiKtssible  for  me  to 
determine  by  my  own  experiments,  so  far  as  I  had  been  able 
to  carry  them.  I  have,  however,  had  the  great  advantage  of 
witneshing  and  studying  the  effects  of  similar  operations  care- 
fully planned  and  skilfully  conducted  by  Professors  Horsley 
and  Schafer,  which  have  sncceeded  in  throwing  much  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject,  and  deciding  certain  doubtful 
points.  In  these  e^iperiments  the  lesions  were  established, 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  by  excision  with  the  scalpel, 
so  as  to  obviate  all  possible  risk  of  diffuse  effects.  In  order 
to  reach  and  remove  the  bippocampal  region  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  was  exposed,  and  the  convexity  removed  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  hippocampus  and  hippocampa 
gj'rus  could  be  clearly  displayed  and  removed  en  iiftsse  with- 
out any  injury  being  inflicted  on  the  crus  cerebri. 

In  one  animal  in  which  this  operation  was  effected  there 
was  on  the  following  day  partial  analgesia,  and  complete  in- 
sensibility to  mere  eontai't,  on  the  opposite  side.  Death, 
however,  occurred  on  the  second  day,  so  that  no  further 
observations  as  to  duration  were  possible  in  this  case. 

In  a  second  experiment  the  bippocampal  region  waa  rt'- 
moved,  and  the  incisions  made  so  as  to  detach  also  the  margins 
of  the  calcarine  lissure  and  hippocampus  minor.  This  animal 
was  profoundly  anaesthetic  on  the  opposite  side,  but  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  absolute  analgesia.  All  mere  tactile  stimuli, 
however,  like  touch,  scratching,  rubbing,  gentle  pricking,  was 
absolutely  unperceived,  while  similar  stimulation  on  the  other 
side  at  once  attracted  attention. 

The  condition  of  tactile  anffisthesia  continued  for  several 
weeks  without  appreciable  alteration,  but  a  gradual  improve- 
ment occurred,  so  that  examination  at  the  end  of  sis  weeks 
revealed  only  some  degi'ee  of  impairment,  as  evidenced  by 
less  easily  excited  attention  on  gentle  pricking,  rubbing,  i^c, 
of  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  as  compared  with  the  other. 
Severe  pricking,  pinching,  or  pungent  heat,  however,  appeared 
to  be  well  ;>ereeived. 

The  obser\'atiDQS  on  the  degree  of  recovery  after  apparently 
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total  extirpation  of  the  hippocampal  region  led  to  the  idea 
that  probably  the  sensory  region  included  also  the  callosal 
division  of  the  falciform  lobe,  and  to  test  this  hypothesis  the 
fqllowing  experiment  was  performed. 

In  an  animal  in  which,  some  weeks  previously,  the  hippo- 
campus had  been  removed,  and  which  had  completely  recovered 
from  any  anaesthesia  which  might  have  existed  directly  after 
the  operation,  the  same  hemisphere  was  again  exposed  in  the 
region  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  the  gyrus  fornicatus 
excised  along  the  whole  length  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  effect  of  this  second  operation  was  to  cause  absolute 
analgesia  on  the  opposite  side,  continuing  for  several  days 
after  the  operation,  as  well  as  complete  insensibility  to  all 
milder  forms  of  tactile  stimulation.  The  analgesia  diminished 
Bomew^hat  as  time  went  on,  but  six  weeks  after  the  operation 
it  was  still  manifest  in  some  degree.  The  tactile  anaesthesia 
was,  however,  apparently  in  nowise  improved,  all  gentle  forms 
of  tactile  stimulation  being  absolutely  unperceived.  The 
animal  was  in  perfect  health,  and  exliibited  no  indications  of 
motor  disorder  ;  though  dkectly  after  the  operation  there  was 
Blight  w^»akness  of  the  opposite  leg,  owing  to  the  rather  rough 
handling  of  the  postero-parietal  lobule  and  neighbourhood 
during  the  operations  necessary  to  expose  the  gjTus  fornicatus. 

This  experiment  completely  verified  the  hypothesis  which 
led  to  its  bemg  made,  viz.  that  the  gyrus  fornicatus  forms 
part  of  the  tactile  sensory  centre,  and  is  a  physiological 
demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  anatomical  views  of 
Broca  that  the  callosal  and  hippocampal  regions  form  part  of 
one  great  and  distinct  lobe — the  falciform  lobe.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  demonstrates  the  inaccuracy  of  his  hypothesis, 
that  the  falciform  lobe  is  related  only  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  varies  with  the  development  of  the  olfactory  bulb.  It  has 
already  (p.  814)  been  seen  that  the  callosal  division  of  the 
falciform  lobe  bears  no  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
olfactory  bulb,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  than  usually  developed 
and  convoluted  in  the  cetaceans,  which  have  no  olfactory  bulb, 
or  only  a  very  rudimentary  one.  The  only  undoubted  rela- 
tionship is  between  the  development  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and 
the  hippocampal  lobule,  or  region  of  the  nucleus  amygdalae. 
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The  rest  of  the  falciform  lobe  forms  the  centre  of  common  or 
tactile  sensibility. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  hippocampal  region  proper, 
we  must  include  the  callosal  gyrus  as  forming  part  of  the  common 
sensory  centre.  This  will  explain  the  gradual  restitution  of 
tactile  sensibility  in  those  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  extensive,  if  not  complete,  destruction  of  the  hippocampal 
region,  the  anaesthesia,  at  first  pronounced,  gradually  dis- 
appeared. For  in  this  case,  as  in  other  centres,  a  portion  is 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  whole. 

The  further  experiments  of  Horsley  and  Schafer  have 
proved  that  removal  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  alone  produces 
effects  like  those  caused  by  removal  of  the  hippocampal  region, 
viz.  a  more  or  less  enduring  analgesia  and  anaesthesia  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  Partial  lesions  of  this  gyrus  may, 
however,  be  made  without  producing  any  obvious  deficiency. 
Thus  in  an  animal  in  which  the  quadrilateral  lobule  alone  was 
removed,  after  removal  of  the  occipital  lobe  some  time  pre- 
viously, we  were  unable  to  detect  any  impairment  of  tactile 
sensibility.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact,  copiously 
illustrated  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  partial  lesions 
only  of  the  hippocampal  region,  comu  Ammonis  or  gyrus 
hippocampi,  produce  only  transient  anaesthesia.  The  whole 
of  the  experiments,  however,  taken  together,  clearly  prove  that 
the  centres  of  common  sensibility  are  situated  in  the  falciform 
lobe,  and  that,  to  produce  absolute  and  permanent  anaesthesia, 
it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  whole  of  this  lobe,  callosal  as  well 
as  hippocampal  division.  This  is  not  easily  effected,  owing  io 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  completely  exposing  and  extirpating  the 
falciform  lobe  without  causing  serious  complications  or  fatal 
injuries.  But  though  up  to  the  present  the  experiments  have 
not  furnished  a  case  of  absolute  and  permanent  analgesia,  as 
well  as  anaesthesia,  they  have  furnished  abundant  evidence 
that  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  anaesthesia  are  in  proportion 
to  the  completeness  with  which  this  lobe  has  been  removed  ;  a 
concomitant  variation  which  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  falciform  lobe  is  the  centre  of  common  and  tactile  sensation. 
The  symptoms  observed  in  the  animals  operated  on  prove  that 
the  centres  of  mere  touch  proper  axe  precisely  the  same  as 
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those  of  painful  sensation — whether  from  pressure,  heat,  or 
otherwise — the  latter  being  merely  an  intense  degree  of  the 
former.  In  eases  in  which  the  lesions  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  induce  analgesia,  they  have,  however,  been  sufficient  entirely 
to  annihilate  mere  tactile  sensibility.  In  the  same  regions  are 
also  the  centres  of  cutaneo-mucous  and  so-called  muscular 
sensibility.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  interior  of  the  nostril, 
and  the  tongue,  were  found  to  be  quite  as  ansBsthetic  as  the 
skin ;  and  that  the  so-called  muscular  sense  was  similarly 
affected  was  shown  by  the  awkward  use  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
obvious  insensibility  to  passive  movements — so  well  exemplified 
in  the  ninth  experiment  above  recorded. 

The  effects  of  destruction  of  the  falciform  lobe  are  exactly 
like  those  observed  in  hemianaesthesia  of  cerebral  origin  in 
all  that  relates  to  common  sensibility.  For  here  also  there  is 
analgesia  or  anaesthesia  not  only  of  the  skin,  but  of  the 
cutaneo-mucous  membranes,  together  with  loss  of  the  so-called 
muscular  sense.  The  falciform  lobe,  therefore,  is  the  cortical 
centre  of  those  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  destruction  of 
which  is  the  cause  of  hemianpBsthesia  of  organic  origin. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  differen- 
tiation in  the  falciform  lobe  of  centres  of  sensation  for  the 
different  regions  of  the  body,  Hke  that  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  motor  zone.  In  general,  where  ansesthesia  has 
been  produced,  whether  from  lesions  of  the  hippocampal  region 
alone  or  of  the  callosal  gyrus,  it  has  affected  the  whole  of  the 
opposite  side,  face,  arm,  trunk,  and  leg.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  has  seemed  as  if  one  region  had  been  more  affected  than 
others,  but  at  other  times  this  has  not  been  noted.  Without 
pronouncing  definitely  on  this  point,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  experimental  evidence  is  against  any  absolute  differentia- 
tion of  centres  of  tactile  sensation  for  special  regions.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  is  the  fact  that  recovery  ensues 
throughout  in  time,  even  after  the  most  complete  destruction 
of  one  portion  of  the  falciform  lobe,  as  in  one  of  Horsley  and 
Schafer's  experiments ;  and  in  many  of  my  own  experiments, 
in  which  very  extensive  lesions  were  estabhshed  in  the  hippo- 
campal regions,  the  recovery  was  more  rapid  than  could  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  hippocampal  region 
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constituted  the  whole  of  the  sensory  centre  for  any  one  paxticu- 
lar  region.  All  the  facts  receive  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, if  we  regard  the  falciform  lobe  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  and 
every  part  the  centre  of  tactile  sensation  for  the  whole  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  though  probably  the  various  motor 
centres  are  each  anatomically  related  by  associating  fibres  with 
corresponding  regions  of  the  falciform  lobe.  This  association 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  musculo-sensory  localisation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
the  hemispheres  considered  physiologically. 

The  Motor  Centres. 

§  1.  It  has  been  shown  (Chapter  VII.)  that  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  brain  of  the  monkey  at  certain  definite 
points  in  the  convolutions  which,  speaking  generally,  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  gives  rise  to  definite 
and  predictable  movements  of  the  trunk,  legs,  feet,  arms, 
hands,  facial  muscles,  tongue,  &c.,  the  centres  being  arranged 
in  the  order  of  enumeration  from  above  downwards. 

Similar,  and  in  many  respects  precisely  the  same,  move- 
ments were  shown  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  frontal 
divisions  of  the  external  convolutions  in  the  carnivora,  and  of 
the  anatomically  corresponding  frontal  region  of  the  smooth 
brain  of  the  rodentia.  In  the  various  figures  the  regions 
characterised  by  similar  movements  have  been  indicated  by 
the  same  letters  of  designation.  As  a  basis  of  topographical 
homology  between  the  brain  of  the  monkey  (and  man)  and 
the  lower  vertebrates  these  data  have  an  important  value. 
The  crucial  sulcus  (fig.  73,  b)  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
the  homologue  ot  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Others  (Meynert, 
Pansch)  regard  the  coronal  fissure  or  anterior  division  of  the 
superior  external  sulcus  as  the  true  homologue ;  while  Broca 
finds  it  in  the  pra?- Sylvian  sulcus,  or  sulcus  bounding  the 
gyrus  formed  by  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  lower  three 
external  convolutions  (fig.  73  in  front  of  (»)  (9) ). 

A  serious  objection  to  Broca's  view  is  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes 
(fig.  73  (12)),  would  be  placed  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
whereas  in  the  monkey  this  centre  is  situated  well  in  advance 
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of  it.  For  this  renson  alone  the  homology  of  the  prseSylvian 
BulcUB  with  the  tissure  of  Bolando  in  more  than  douhtful. 
Nor  does  the  cruciate  sulcus,  which  I  was  formerly  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  homologue  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  appear 
truly  to  represent  this  fissure.  The  crucial  sulcus  is  only 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  subparietal  sulcus,  which  forms 
the  superior  boundary  of  the  caltosal  ^rus  in  the  internal 
asiwct  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  occasionally  absent  in  the 
brain  of  carnivora.  If,  however,  with  Meynert  and  Pansch 
we  take  the  coronal  sulcus  as  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
position  of  the  various  centres  in  the  monkey,  eat,  dog,  and 
other  animals.  The  differences  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
the  movemeuta  excited  from  anatomically  corresponding 
points  are  such  as  would  bo  accounted  for  by  the  different 
habit  and  modes  of  activity  of  the  animals.  Thus  the 
relatively  large  area  devoted  to  the  facial  movements  (fig.  73  (7)) 
in  the  dog  might  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with  band 
movements  of  the  monkey  (fig.  70  (a),  (h),  (c),  (d)).  as  repre- 
sented in  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  And  in  the  cat, 
in  which  the  paw  possesses  highly  differentiated  movements, 
the  centre  fur  the  protrusion  of  the  claws  and  clutching  action 
(fig.  77  (a)  )  corresponds  very  accurately  with  the  position  of 
the  hand  centre  (fig,  70  {«) )  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey. 

5  2.  As  regards  the  physiological  significance  of  these 
rcRions,  we  have  seen  that  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  mere 
occurrence  of  movement  on  the  electrical  stimulation  that  the 
regions  are  truly  motor ;  for  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory 
centre  may  give  rise  to  retlex  or  associated  movement.  Thus, 
stimulation  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution, 
which  we  have  found  to  he  a  purely  sensory  centre — the  centre 
of  hearing— almost  invariably  gives  rise  to  movement  of  the 
auricle,  as  well  as  of  the  head  and  eyes. 

Whether  the  centres  now  under  consideration  are  directly 
motor,  or  only  give  rise  to  movements  in  a  similar  reflex,  or 
indirect  manner  when  stimulated,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
answered  differently  by  different  physiologists.  The  definite 
purposive  character  clearly  perceivable  in  most  of  the  move- 
ments, however,  their  corresjjondence  with  the  ordinary  voh- 
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tional  activities  and  individual  peculiarities  of  the  animals, 
and  above  all  their  uniformity  and  predictableness,  harmonise 
best  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the  signs  of  the  artificial 
excitation  of  the  functional  activity  of  centres  inmiediately 
concerned  in  effecting  volitional  movements,  and  as  such 
truly  motor.  If  these  centres  are  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
volitional  movements,  then  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
of  motion  only,  ought  to  result  from  their  destruction,  and  any 
apparent  exception  must  be  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  if  it  is  the  correct  one.  The 
first  experiment  I  made  is  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  irrita- 
tion, followed  by  destruction,  of  the  convolutions  bounding  the 
fissure  of  Rolando. 

The  right  ^  hemisphere  of  a  monkey  had  been  exposed  and 
subjected  to  experimentation  with  electrical  irritation.  The 
part  exposed  included  the  ascending  parietal,  ascending 
frontal,  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  frontal  convolutions. 
The  animal  was  allowed  to  recover,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  effects  of  exposure  of  the  brain.  Next  day  it  was 
found  perfectly  well.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  following, 
on  which  there  were  signs  of  inflammatory  irritation  and 
suppuration,  it  began  to  suffer  from  choreic  spasms  of  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  left  arm,  which  recurred  repeatedly, 
and  rapidly  assumed  an  epileptiform  character,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Next  day  left  hemiplegia 
had  become  established,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  drai^n  to  the 
right,  the  left  cheek-pouch  flaccid  and  distended  with  food, 
which  had  accumulated  outside  the  dental  arch,  there  being 
almost  total  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  and  partial  paralysis  of 
the  left  leg.  On  the  day  following  the  paralysis  of  motion 
was  complete  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  and  continued  so 
till  death,  nine  days  subsequently.  Tactile  sensation,  as  well 
as  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  were  retained.  On  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  found  that  the  exposed  convolu- 
tions were  completely  softened,  but  beyond  this  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere  and  the  basal  ganglia  were  free  from  organic 
injury  (fig.  111). 

>  *  Experiments  on  the  Brain  of  Monkeys,'  Philosoph,  Trans,  vol.  clxv. 
Part  n.  1876. 
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Tn  tJiis  we  have  a  case,  first,  of  rital  irritation,  producing 
preciac-ly  the  Bame  effects  aa  the  electric  current ;  and  then 
destruction  hy  iiillammatory  softening,  resulting  in  complete 
paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body 
without  affection  of  sensation. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  lesion  was  more  limited,  and 
the  state  of  [jaralysjs  was  limited  correspondingly.  The  left 
hemisphere  of  a  monkey  was  exposed,  and  the  cortical  bu1>- 
atance  destroyed  by  the  cautery  in  the  postero-parietal  lobule 
(foot  centre),  ascending  parietal  convolution  (hand  and  wTist 
movements),  and  superior  part  of  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution    (movements    of    arm    and    leg)    (see    fig.    TO). 
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The  centres  of  the  biceps,  facial  muscles,  and  mouth  and 
tongue  were  not  involved.  Immediately  on  this  being  done 
the  right  leg  was  found  to  be  dragged,  the  foot  and  ankle 
especially  hanging  flaccid  and  iMwerless. 

The  right  hand  and  titisI  hung  powerless  and  flaccid,  hut 
the  animal  could  flex  the  forearm  and  maintain  resistance 
against  extension ;  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  bicejis 
centre  remaining  intact.  There  was  no  trace  of  facial  para- 
lysis or  distortion  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Cutaneous 
sensation  and  the  various  sjiecial  sen>*e9  were  unimpaired, 
and  lieyond  the  paralysis  mentioned  the  animal  was  in  good 
condition,   and  enjoyed  food.     In   this   animal   the   angidar 
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gyruB  was  aubseqiifently  destroyed,  with  the  effect  of  causing 
blindiiesa  of  the  right  eye. 

On  poBt-mortem  examiiiatiou  next  day  the  lesion  was  fouDd 
to  occujiy  the  motor  regions  sijecified  and  the  angular  gyrus, 
tlie  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  basal  ganglia  being  intact  (fig.  1 12). 

In  this  case  the  paralysis  was  con^ned  to  the  same  move- 
ments as  result  from  electric  stimulation  of  the  centres  speci- 
fied. In  the  following  experiment  the  extent  of  the  lesion 
was  still  further  circumscribed,  and  the  etfect,  as  regards 
voluntary  motion,  correspondingly  limited. 

The  left  hemisphere  of  a  monkey  was  exposed  in  the  region 
of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  sufficiently  to  display  (6) 
(fig.  113),  the  centre  of  bicipital  action,  or  supination  and 


PiO.  Ill— L»>inn  "f  tl.p  Left  H™t»i.here,  cm.lng  motor  rftra^Tsl.  ot  the  right  In* 
siirt  riitlH  lisnil  rio'l  wri-t,  and  of  wiTi.e .,( the  oiolcmrul.  uf  tht  rigtiC  tlm,  ud 
loModtghllntlif  right  636.    (Roj.  Eoc.) 

flexion  of  the  forearm.  The  exact  spot  being  determined  by 
the  application  of  the  electrodes,  it  was  then  accurately 
cauterised,  just  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  cortical  grey  matter. 
Tliis  oi>eration  immediately  manifested  itself  in  paralysis  of 
the  power  of  flexing  the  right  forearm.  All  the  other  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  were  retained,  but  when  the  right  arm  was 
placed  in  an  extended  position  the  animal  was  utterly  power- 
less to  flex  it,  and  the  limb  hung  in  a  state  of  flaccid  extension 
when  the  animal  was  lifted. 

It  raised  things  to  its  mouth  with  the  left  hand,  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  were  intact,  there  was  no  facial  paralysis, 
and  cutaneous  and  other  forms  of  sensation  were  unimpaired. 
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§  3.  In  these  earlier  experiments  the  duration  of  the  para- 
lytic symptoms  consequent  on  lesion  of  the  motor  zone  was 
not  determined ;  but  in  a  subsequent  series'  special  attention 
^vas  directed  to  this  question,  as  also  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  paralysed  limbs,  and  the  secondary  consequences  of  the 
cerebral  lesions. 

In  the  first  experiment  *  the  cortex  was  destroyed  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  ad- 
joining margin-  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  of  the 
right  hemisphere. 

The  result  of  this  lesion  was  almost  complete  paralysis  of 
the  left  hand,  and  great  weakness  of  the  flexor  power  of  the 


Fig.  113. -Lesion  (/>  of  the  Left  Hemisphere,  caosing  paralyels  of  the  action  of 

the  biceps  on  the  right  aide.    (Roy.  Soc.) 

forearm.  The  shoulder  movements  of  the  limb  were  unim- 
paired. The  animal  could  stretch  its  arm  forwards,  but  could 
not  grip  with  its  hand  what  it  wanted  to  lay  hold  of.  Tactile 
sensibility  was  absolutely  unimpaired  in  the  paralysed  limb, 
the  slightest  touch  on  it  at  once' exciting  the  animal's  atten- 
tion, and  a  painful  stimulus,  such  as  a  pinch  or  a  touch  with 
a  heated  wire,  exciting  as  lively  signs  of  sensation  as  on  the 
other  side.  The  condition  remained  essentially  unchanged 
for  the  two  months  which  the  animal  survived  the  operation, 
death  occurring  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  season. 

'  *  The  Effects  of  Lesion  of  Different  Regions  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres 
Philosoph.  Trans.  1884,  Part  II.  (Ferrier  and  Yeo). 
2  Experiment  Id"^,  ilnd.  fig.  39. 
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In  this  case  those  movements  were  paralysed  which  are 
excited  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  parts  destroyed  (see 
(u),  (b),  &c.  and  (a),  (fig.  70),  the  degree  of  paralysis  being  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  destruction  of  the  respective 
centres.  The  lesion  was  accarately  limited,  and,  owing  to 
antiseptic  precautioiiB  being  employed  during  the  surgical 
operations,  no  secondary  inflammation,  meningitis,  or  en- 
cephalitis was  set  up. 

In  the  next  experiment '  the  cortex  was  destroyed  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  in  the  left  hemi- 


F[a.  111.— LcsLon  of  the  Left  Hcmliphcr*,  csoflng  piirBl3'il>  of  tbe  Hght  leg. 

Sphere,  the  lesion  invading  a  considerable  extent  of  the  region, 
irritation  of  which  gives  rise  to  movements  of  the  opposite  leg 
and  foot  (fig.  70,  (i)  and  (2)).  The  lesion  was  purely  cortical 
and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  surface  of  the  medullary  fibres, 
where  they  radiate  into  the  cortical  matter.  A  sUght  adhesion 
of  the  membranes  and  erosion  of  the  cortex  occurred  in  ad- 
vance of  the  primary  lesion,  extending  into  the  centre  for  the 
forward  extension  of  the  arm  (fig.  114). 

The  result  of  this  lesion  was  dragging  of  the  right  leg  and 
almost  complete  immobility  of  the  foot,  while  the  movements 
I  Eiperinient  16*,  flga.  iO-U,  Pha.  Trant.  Part  IL  1881. 
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of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  were  not  perceptibly  aflfeeted.  For 
a  few  days,  owing  to  the  inflammatory  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
branes over  the  centre  for  the  forward  extension  of  the  arm, 
there  were  spasms  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder.  These  disap- 
peared, and  the  arm  movements  were  retained  to  all  appear- 
ance intact,  but  the  right  leg  and  foot  remained  almost  com- 
pletely paralysed.  The  sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parts  was 
in  every  respect  as  acute  as  in  the  sound  limbs,  equal  re- 
action being  obtained  to  all  the  usual  tests  of  cutaneous  sen- 


Fio.  115.— Section  of  the  Sninal  Cor<l  in  the  Cerrical  Region,  shovrinfr  ilegeneration 
uf  the  right  pyramidal  tract  consecutive  to  the  lesion  aceu  in  fig.  114. 


Fia.  116.— Section  of  the  same  Spinal  Cord  in  the  lumbar  region. 

sation.  Six  months  after  the  operation  contracture  or  late 
rigidity  became  established  in  the  leg,  such  as  occurs  in  incur- 
able paralysis  in  man,  with  exaggeration  of  the  patellar  tendon 
reaction.  The  condition  remained  unchanged  at  the  death  of 
the  animal,  eight  months  after  the  operation. 

The  cerebral  lesion  was  found  accurately  limited  to  the 
cortex  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 
Secondary  degeneration  was  demonstrated  by  microscopical 
examination  in  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata, 

A  A 
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and  ill  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  far  as  the  lumbar  repjion,  whence  emerge  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremity  (see  figs.  115,  116). 

This  case  proves  conclusively  that  a  lesion  of  the  cortex 
invading  the  region,  electrical  irritation  of  which  causes 
special  movements  of  the  opposite  extremity,  causes  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  these  moveipents,  and  of  these  alone,  and 
leads  to  secondary  degeneration  of  those  tracts  of  the  internal 
cajisule  and  spinal  cord  which  connect  the  cortex  with  the 
spinal  segment  or  segments  from  which  spring  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  part. 

In  a  third  experiment  *  the  cortex  was  extensively  de- 
stroyed in  the  region  of  the  upper  half  of  the  fissure  of 
Rolando — i.e.  ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  con- 
volutions— of  the  right  hemisphere,  the  region  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  on  the  left  side.  The  effect  of  this  lesion 
was  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  the  face 
being  unaffected.  From  immediately  after  the  operation  till 
the  death  of  the  animal,  nineteen  months  subsequently,  motion 
was  greatly  impaired,  while  sensation  was  absolutely  unim- 
paired in  the  left  limbs ;  and,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  well-marked  contracture,  or  late  rigidity, 
supervened  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  with  exaggerated  tendon 
reactions.  In  this  animal,  two  months  after  the  first  opera- 
tion, a  lesion  was  also  established  in  the  left  hippocampal 
region,  with  the  effect  of  causing  for  a  time  marked  impair- 
ment of  cutaneous  sensibility  on  the  right  side,  without  aflFec- 
iicn  of  motion.  It  was  instructive  to  compare  the  reaction  of 
the  paralysed  and  non-paralysed  limbs  to  tactile  stimulation. 
"Whereas  in  the  limbs  paralysed  as  to  motion  the  signs  of 
sensation  were  active  and  vigorous,  in  the  non-paralysed  limbs 
various  forms  of  stimulation  failed  to  elicit  any  signs  of  per- 
cej^tion,  or,  if  so,  in  a  much  less  degree. 

Microscopical  investigation  after  death  revealed  well- 
marked  atroi)hy  and  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  of 
the  right  crus  cerebri,  right  side  of  the  pons,  right  pyramid, 
and  of  the  left  pyramidal  or  postero-lateral  column  bf  the 
spinal  cord  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region.* 

»  Experiment  17*,  figs.  45-51,  Phil,  Trans.  Part  II.  1884. 
«  Bee  tigs.  45-61,  o}).  cit. 
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In  a  fourth  experiment '  the  eorles  was  destroyed  m  the 
left  hemisphere  over  au  ai'ea  embracing  the  aseeuding  frontal 
and  aseendins  parietal  convolutions  except  at  their  upper  and 
lower  extremitieB,  and  also  the  base  of  the  superior  frontal 
eonvoUition.  The  lesion  also  trenched  somewhat  on  the  an- 
terior Umb  of  the  antjular  gyras  and  supram&igina)  lobule. 
There  was  thus  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  motor  area 
on  the  convex  aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  the  centres  for  the 
lep  and  foot  l«;inR  only  partially  invaded,  and  those  for  the 
ant;le  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  almost  entirely  escaping  (tig. 
117). 


The  residt  of  this  lesion  was  almost  complete  right  hemi- 
plegia with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the 
left  side.  As  in  similar  cases  in  man  the  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes  was  only  of  comparatively  short  duration,  and 
the  partial  facial  paralysis  at  first  perceptible  also  disappeared 
within  a  fortnight.  But  the  paralysed  condition  of  the  Umbs 
continued  very  marked.  With  the  exception  of  slight  power 
of  flexion  of  the  thigh  and  leg  the  right  lower  extremity  was 
helpless,  and  the  right  arm  was  utterly  incapable  of  any  inde- 
]>endent  volitional  movement.  Occasionally,  when  the  animal 
struggled,  associated  movements  were  observed  in  the  right 
hand,  similar  to  those  initiated  by  the  left,  hut  only  under 

'  Bxperim«ot  16*,  figa.  b2-bS. 
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such  circumstances.  The  power  of  prehension  was  entirely 
annihilated.  Cutaneous  sensibility  was  unimpaired  through- 
out, the  slightest  touch  exciting  attention,  and  a  pinch  or 
other  painful  stimulus  causing  reaction  and  signs  of  sensation 
quite  as  vigorous  as  on  the  other  side. 

This  animal  was  exhibited  before  the  Physiological  Section 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London  in  1881,* 
eight  months  after  the  operation,  when  the  fact  of  the  right 
hemiplegia  was  seen  and  admitted  by  all  the  assembled  phy- 
siologists. At  this  time  well-marked  rigidity  or  contracture 
had  become  established  in  the  paralysed  Umbs  with  exaggera- 
tion of  the  tendon  reactions,  as  in  cases  of  incurable  cerebral 
hemiplegia  in  man. 

The  investigation  of  the  brain  of  this  animal  was  entrusted 
to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Physiological  Section,  and 
the  facts  of  the  position  of  the  lesion  in  the  motor  zone,  and 
its  Umitation  to  the  cortex  and  subjacent  medullary  fibres, 
were  definitely  proved  by  them.  Microscopical  investigation 
also  demonstrated  the  existence  of  secondary  degeneration  or 
sclerosis  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  right  side  of  the  spinal 
cord  as  far  as  the  lumbar  region  (figs.  118-120). 

The  experiments  of  Horsley  and  Schafer  ^  have  shown  that 
extirpation  of  the  marginal  convolution  causes  paralysis  of 
those  movements  which  remain  more  or  less  unaflfected  after 
destruction  of  the  centres  on  the  convex  aspect  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, viz.  the  movements  of  the  trunk,  and  those  of  the 
limbs  on  the  trunk,  effected  by  the  shoulder  and  hip  muscles. 
In  order,  however,  that  these  movements  should  be  entirely 
paralysed  it  is  necessary  that  the  marginal  convolution  should 
be  destroyed  in  both  hemispheres,  as  it  would  seem  that  the 
trunk  movements  are  so  bilaterally  co-ordinated  in  each  mar- 
ginal convolution  that  the  removal  of  one  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  any  very  marked  effect.  When  both  are  removed, 
however,  the  most  absolute  paralysis  of  the  trunk  muscles  is 
induced,  and  the  animals  remain  prone  and  utterly  unable  to 
raise  themselves  on  their  limbs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  further  proofs  of  the  fact 

'  Trans.  Int.  Med.  CongresSy  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
2  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1884,  vol.  ii.  p.  785. 
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that  in  monkeys  distinct  and  permanent  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion  is  induced  by  destruction  of  those  regions  of  the  cortex, 
electrical  irritation  of  which  gives  rise  to  definite  and  pre- 
dictable movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
paralysis  varies  in  degree  with  the  extent,  and  is  strictly 


Fiu.  118.— Section  of  the  Spinal  Cord  in  the  cerrloal  region,  showinfr  degeneratiou 
of  the  riglit  pyramidal  tract  oousecutire  to  the  lesion  in  fig.  1 19. 


Fio.  119.— Section  of  the  same  Cord  in  the  dorsal  region. 


Fio.  130.— Section  of  the  same  Curd  in  the  upper  Irunhar  region. 

limited  according  to  the  position  of  the  lesion.  The  paralysis 
affects  only  that  movement  or  those  movements  which  are 
thrown  into  action  by  irritation  of  the  centre,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.     The  paralysis  is  purely  motor,  sensation 
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being  absolutely  unimpaired ;  and  degeneration  ensues  in 
those  tracts  which  are  developed  in  relation  ^^ith  the  motor 
centres,  and  maintain  their  nutritive  integrity  through  them. 

§  4.  The  facts  of  experiment  on  monkeys  as  above  described 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  cUnical  and  pathological 
researches  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  cortical  lesions  in  man. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  clinical  research,  guided  by  experi- 
mental physiology,  has  accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of 
evidence,  which  is  daily  being  added  to,  showing  that  cortical 
lesions  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  motor  zone  of  the 
simian  ])rain,  as  above  defined,  cause  paralysis  of  voluntary 
motion  without  affection  of  sensation,  which  varies  in  degree 
with  the  extent  of  the  destruction,  and  is  limited  according  to 
the  particular  region  or  centre  which  is  implicated.* 

If  the  destruction  invades  the  whole  depth  of  the  cortex 
the  paralysis  is  of  an  incurable  type,  and  is  accompanied  by 
descending  degeneration  or  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  contracture  of  the  paralysed  limbs, 
precisely  as  in  monkeys.  Though  the  conditions  of  nature's 
experiments  in  the  form  of  disease  are  not  such  as  are  favour- 
able to  the  elimination  of  cause  and  effect — hence  the  long- 
enduring  chaos  of  cerebral  pathology — yet  a  careful  collation 
and  analysis  of  instances  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  compli- 
cations and  general  cerebral  disturbances,  have  indicated  a 
remarkable  concordance  between  the  position  of  the  respective 
motor  centres  in  the  brain  of  man  and  those  determined  by 
exact  experiment  in  the  brain  of  monkeys. 

Of  themselves,  however,  the  clinical  facts  at  present 
accumulated  would  not  suffice  to  establish  more  than  a  pro- 
babihty ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  experimental 
data,  they  attain  the  higher  character  of  soimd  and  stable  in- 
ductions. 

Crural  monoplegia  has  been  found  associated  with  limited 


'  See  the  author's  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,  1S78;  Charcot  and 
Pitres,  Revue  Memuelle,  1877,  1878 ;  and  Reviie  d^  Midecine,  1883 ;  Grasset. 
De  la  Localisation  dans  les  Maladies  Cir^brales,  1878 ;  De  Boyer,  Sur  les 
Li^sions  Corticaks,  1879  ;  Nothnagel,  TopiscJie  Diagnostik  der  Gehimkrank- 
heiten,  1879 ;  Ezner,  Localisation  der  Functionen  in  der  Chrosshimrinde  des 
Menscherif  1881. 
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lesion  nt  the  upiier  tiLtremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and 
panicentral  lolmte;  brachial  monoplegia  with  lesion  of  the 
middle  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convn- 
lutionH  ;  brachio-crural  paralysis  with  letiion  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  ascending  couvolutionfi ;  hrachio-facial  paralj-fiia  with 
lesion  of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  same  convolutions  ; 
and  oro-lingual  paralysiH  or  paresis  with  lesion  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ascending  h'ontal  and  parietal  fonvolntions. 
When  the  last-mentioned  lesion  occurs  on  the  leftside  there ia 
also,  with  few  exceptions,  aphasia ;  and  when,  as  occasionally 
has  happened,  the  lesion  occurs  symmetrically  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, there  is  not  only  aphasia,  hut  complete  paralysis  of 
all  the  vohtional  movements  of  the  tongue  and  hps  concerned 
in  articulation.'  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that 
electrical  irritation  of  the  mouth  or  speech  centre  (fig.  70 
(u)  and  (10) )  induces  action  on  both  sides,  and  hence  in  order 
to  cause  complete  paralysis  it  is  necessary  that  both  centres 
shonld  be  destroyed.  The  same  law  obtains  in  respeit 
of  the  trunk  muscles  and  oiher  bilaterally  associated  move- 
ments. 

There  is  not  on  record^  a  single  unequivocal  case  of 
destruction  involving  the  motor  zone  nnaccompauied  by 
paralysis  of  greater  or  less  extent  or  limitation  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  another  region  of  the  brain  which 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  destructive  lesion,  times  without 
mention,  without  any  motor  paralysis  whatever. 

§  6.  Wliat  is  true  of  the  cortex  obtains  also  of  the  sub- 
jacent medullary  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  Lesions  of 
the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  motor  zone  which  converge  to  the 
knee  and  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  dinsion  of  the 
internal  capsule  (fig.  25,  i  c)  invariably  cause  motor  paralysis 
of  the  opposite  side  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  just  as 
stimulation  of  the  respective  cones  of  medullary  fibres  gives 
rise  to  the  same  movements  as  stimulation  of  the  cortical 

'  Bee  an  important  CMe  of  this  kind  reported  by  Barlow  (Brit.  Med,  Joiim. 
Jnly  28,  1S87,  p.  103). 

'  See  ou  this  the  excellent  tithiilar  and  grajihic  BQaljais  in  Exner's  work 
Loco i ltd  f ton  der  FuHctionen  in  dtr  (Jfosahimrindt  dtt  MtiiKhai,  1881 ;  also 
Charcot  and  Fitrea  '  LocaliBationB  Matrices.'  Revtit  lU  M^cinc,  1883. 
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centres  themselves  (Chapter  YIL  §  5),  so  destructive  lesions 
cause  limited  paralysis  or  monoplegia  similarly  defined.*     The 
differentiation   of  the   pyramidal    tracts    has    further    been 
demonstrated '  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  secondary  degenera- 
tion in  the  internal  capsule  and  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri  varies 
according  to   the   portion  of   the    cortex  ^hich    has    been 
destroyed.     Apart  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
capsule,  which  as  will  be  seen  (§  25)  degenerates  in  relation  with 
lesions  of  the  prefrontal  lobe,  the  tracts  forming  the  knee  and 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  division  are  in  relation 
respectively    from    before   backwards   with    the   oro-lingual, 
facial,  brachial,  crural,  and  trunk  muscles.     Thus  destruction 
of  the  mouth-centres  causes  degeneration  of  the  fibres  forming 
tlie  knee  of  the  internal  capsule ;  those  of  the  middle  of  the 
ascending  convolutions,  the  fibres  posterior  to  the  knee ;  and 
those  of  the  upi>er  extremity  of  the  ascending  and  marginal 
convolutions,  of  the  fibres  which  form  the  posterior  third  of 
the   motor    division   of  the   internal   capsule.     These   fibres 
maintain  their  relative  position  in  the  foot  of  the  crus  ;  the 
innermost,  or  those  nearest  the  median  line,  corresponding  to 
those  in  relation  with  the  prefrontal  lobes  ;  and  the  outermost, 
or  those  which  lie  immediately  in  relation  with  the  sensory 
tracts  of  the  outer  third  or  of  the  crus,  being  in  relation  with 
the  cortical  centres  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  and  paracental  lobule. 

§  6.  When,  however,  we  turn  from  man  and  the  monkey  to 
the  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  cat,  the  dog,  and 
the  rabbit,  we  meet  with  facts  which  to  some  appear  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
l)eriments,  that  there  are  special  motor  centres  in  the  cortex 
cerebri.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  on  this  topic,  and 
owing  mainly  to  a  narrowness  of  view  and  neglect  of  com- 
parative physiology,  doctrmes  have  been  propounded  which, 
however  well  according  with  the  results  of  experiment  on  one 

'  Pitres,  L^^ions  du  Centre  Ovale,  1877  ;  Hughes  Bennett,  *  Case  of  Brachial 
Monoplegia,*  Brainy  April  1885. 

*  Brissaud,  Contrcution  Pentianente  d€S  HthnipUgiqiies^  1880 ;  see  also 
Horsley,  *  On  Substitution  in  Reference  to  Cerebral  Localisation,'  Laficet, 
July  5,  1884. 
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order  of  animalfl,  are  altogether  at  variance  with  those  on 
animals  higher  in  the  scale.  It  is,  howev<;r.  inconceivahle 
that  brains  constructed  on  the  same  anatomical  type  ehould 
differ  fundamentally  in  their  physiological  organisation,  and 
we  may  aseuuie  aa  certain  that,  however  much  the  facts  of 
exjwriment  on  the  motor  centres  of  dogs  and  rabbits  may 
appear  opposed  to  those  of  mouteys,  they  are  not  so  in 
reality,  but  are  capable  of  being  embraced  with  them  in  one 
comprehensive  and  harmonious  generalisation. 

§  7-  The  centres  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  dogs  arc, 
as  indicated  by  the  electrical  reactions,  situated  in  and  around 
the  crucial  sulcus.  When  this  region  is  destroyed  in  the  one 
hemisphere  the  movements  of  the  opposite  limbs  are  at  once 
affected  in  a  very  striking  manner.' 

At  first  this  api>ears  to  he  absolute  paralysis,  so  that  the 
limbs  are  ix>werless  to  support  the  animal's  weight,  and  double 
up  under  it.  Shortly,  however,  frequently  within  afew  hours, 
considerable  improvement  occurs,  so  that  the  animal  can  stand 
somewhat  insecurely,  and  make  attempts  to  walk.  In  doing 
so  it  generally  turns  in  a  circle  towards  the  side  of  lesion. 
The  limbs,  especially  the  fore  limb,  tend  to  double  up,  and  the 
toot  is  planted  awkwardly,  resting  h-equently  on  the  dorsal 
instead  of  on  the  plantar  surface,  and  the  hind  leg  is  dragged, 
instead  of  being  lifted  clear  fiom  the  ground  in  the  usual 
manner.  Walking,  at  first  impossible,  is  soon  attempted,  the 
animal  tending  to  fall,  and  frequently  actually  falling  over 
on  the  side,  especially  if  the  movements  are  at  all  hurried. 
Gradually,  however,  the  ijower  and  control  of  the  limbs  are 
regained  to  such  an  extent  that  the  animal  can  stand  and  walk 
without  exliibiting  an_^  very  noteworthy  abnormality  on  cur- 
sory inspection.  All  this  may  occur  within  a  few  days  after 
the  operation.  But,  though  it  can  stand  and  walk  and  run, 
it  still  continues  for  a  long  time  very  unsteady,  and  the  limbs 
tend  to  slip  and  diverge  outn'ards  if  the  floor  is  smooth  or  if 
the  animal  turns  round  quickly.  Even  this  may  become  less 
pronounced  after  the  lapse  of  months,  but  no  animal  ever 

■  Hitxig,  Unlenmh  U.  das  Gthim,   1ST4  ;    Carritle  and  Doret,   Sur  Its 

Fonctions  lies  Bitinirphiret  Cirtbraux.  1873 ;  G0II2,  Ueber  die  Virtichtungea 
dts  Orosshims,  1881. 
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entirely  recovers ;  ^  and,  as  Tripier  *  has  ingeniously  shown,  the 
paretic  condition  of  the  limbs  can  always  be  rendered  apparent 
and  intensified  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  morphia,  or 
by  conditions  causing  general  prostration  of  the  nerve  centres. 

In  the  cat  the  phenomena  following  destruction  of  the 
motor  centres  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  dog.  In  the 
case  of  the  rabbit  the  effects  are  less  marked  and  still  more 
transitory. 

§  8.  There  is  thus  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  the 
monkey  and  the  dog  in  respect  to  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  powerlessness  of  the  limbs  after  destruction  of  the  cortical 
centres,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  these  differences  to  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cortical  centres  in  these 
animals  are  constructed  on  the  same  type,  and  perform  homo- 
logous functions  ? 

The  affection  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  at  length  subsequently,  is  in  both  cases  a  purely 
motor  one,  and  the  centres  or  regions  in  question  are  strictly 
motor,  but  motor  in  a  special  or  limited  sense,  viz.  psycho- 
motor, or  concerned  in  the  execution  of  consciouslv  discri- 
minated  or  volitional  movements  proper.  The  differences 
observable  as  to  the  effects  of  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres 
in  different  animals  depend  on  the  degree  or  extent  in  which 
conscious  discrimination,  as  distinct  from  automaticity  or  mere 
reflex  action,  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  activity 
manifested  by  the  animals  operated  on.  In  order  properly  to 
appreciate  these  differences,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  certain 
facts  already  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter  (Chapter  IV.) 

It  has  been  shown  that  entire  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  operates  differently  in  different  classes  or  orders 
of  animals,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  their  motor  stability  and 
powers  of  response  to  external  stimulation.  In  the  fish,  frog, 
and  pigeon  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  exercises  little  or 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  faculties  of  station  and  locomotion. 
Under  the  influence  of  stimulation  from  without  these  animals 
swim,  jump,   or  fly  with  as  much  vigour,  apparently,  and 

'  Obersteiner,   *  Die    Motorischen   Leistungen   der    Grosshimrinde,*    Med, 
Jahrb,,  Heft  II.  1878. 

'  Revue  Jlensuellet  Sept.  1877,  and  Jan.  1880. 
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precision  as  before.  In  tlie  rabbit  the  destruction  of  the 
ht-misphereB,  while  greatly  impairing  tbe  motility  of  the  fore- 
liuil)s,  does  not  render  equilibration  impossible,  or  destroy  the 
power  of  co-ordinated  movements  of  locomotion  in  respouiie  to 
appropriate  external  stimuli. 

In  the  dog,  however,  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres 
renders  the  animal  completely  prostrate  and  unable  to  stand 
or  walk.  Whether  its  powers  might  be  regained,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  course  of  time  is  prol>able,  but  difficult  to 
determine  experimentally,  on  account  of  the  fatality  of  the 
□ecessary  operations. 

5  9.  The  independent  organisation  of  the  lower  centres  is 
thus  seen  to  vary  according  as  we  ascend  or  descend  the 
animal  scale. 

In  proportion  to  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  forma 
of  motor  activity  of  which  the  animal  is  ultimately  capable, 
the  longer  the  period  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  volitional 
control  over  the  limbs.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  start  from 
birth  with  all  their  powers  of  movement  already  fully  organised 
and  capable  of  being  exercised  ;  in  most  the  period  of  helpless 
infancy  is  extremely  short,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
simian  or  human  young.  In  these  every  exact  movement  is 
the  result  of  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  education,  even 
though  this  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  previous 
work  of  the  race  inherited  in  their  nerve  centres. 

The  more  machine-like  or  automatic  the  movements  are 
at  birth,  the  less  the  disturbance  created  by  the  destruction  of 
the  centres  concerned  in  volitional  action.  Hence  in  the  fish, 
frog,  and  pigeon  the  removal  of  the  cortical  centres  has 
comparatively  little  effect  on  the  motor  powers  ordinarily 
exhibited. 

Where  voluntary  control  is  speedily  acquired,  or  automa- 
ticity  inherited  or  rapidly  established,  as  in  the  rabbit  and 
dog,  the  centres  of  voluntary  motor  acquisition  may  be  removed 
without  completely  or  permanently  interfering  with  the  powers 
of  locomotion.  Locomotion  is  still  possible  through  the  agency 
of  the  lower  centres,  in  which  this  mode  of  activity  is  mechani- 
cally organised,  aud  may  be  set  in  action  in  response  to  various 
forms  of  external  or  iuternol  impulae.     The  more  the  move- 
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merits  are  dependent  on  conscious  discrimination  and  volitional 
impulse,  the  more  marked  and  enduring  is  the  paralysis 
resulting  from  lesion  of  the  centres  of  volitional  action  and 
registration.  Hence  the  complete  and  lasting  character  of 
the  paralysis  is  consequent  on  destruction  of  the  cortical 
motor  centres  in  man  and  the  monkey. 

The  experiments  of  Soltmann^  on  young  dogs  indicate 
that  at  birth  the  cortical  motor  centres  are  not  fully  developed, 
and  do  not  respond  to  electrical  stimulation  before  the  tenth 
day  of  extra-uterine  life.  In  accordance  with  these  facts  he 
has  found  that  extirpation  of  the  cortical  centres  before  the 
tenth  day  causes  no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  motor 
powers,  such  as  invariably  ensues  when  the  animal  has  reached 
a  more  mature  age.  The  first  centres  to  respond  are  those 
for  the  forelimb,  and  it  is  precisely  the  movements  of  the 
forelimb  w^hich  are  most  affected  by  lesion  of  the  motor  zone. 
Up  to  the  tenth  day  all  the  movements  of  the  puppy  are  mere 
reflex  or  automatic,  and  such  as  are  primarily  organised  in 
the  lower  centres.  These  are  unaffected  by  removal  of  the 
centres  of  volitional  control  and  acquisition,  and  it  is  only 
when  true  volition  becomes  established  that  destruction  of  the 
cortical  centres  produces  the  characteristic  disorders  of  move- 
ment which  have  been  described. 

And  as  voUtion  enters  more  especially  into  the  motor 
activities  of  the  forelimb,  so  the  foreUmb  is  relatively  more 
affected  than  the  others.  The  degree  of  development  and 
control  over  the  movements  which  a  puppy  reaches  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  are  not  attained  by  the  human  infant 
under  a  year  or  more ;  so  that  if  we  w^ere  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  paralysis  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  cortical 
centres  simply  by  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach  the 
same  standard  of  development,  it  would  be  at  least  thirty 
times  more  marked  in  man  than  in  the  dog. 

§  10.  Besides  these  differences  in  the  primary  organisation 
of  the  nerve  centres  in  different  animals,  there  are  certain 
facts  relating  to  associated  and  bilateral  movements  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  under  considera- 

*  '  Experiment.  Stud.  ii.  d.  Funct.  d.  Grosshims  d.  Neugebomen,*  Jahrb.  /. 
KinderheilkuTidCf  Bd.  iz.  1876. 
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tion.  In  hemiplegia  or  unilateral  paralysis  of  motion  from 
disease  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  it  is  found  in  man  that  the 
individual  movements  are  not  all  equally  affected,  and  that  in 
the  proceHB  of  recovery  some  are  regained  before  the  others. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  when  the  arm  and  liand  are  perfectly 
powerless  some  degree  of  volitional  control  over  the  leg  and 
foot  may  still  be  retained.  The  facial  muscles  are  never 
entirely  paralysed,  and  in  particular  the  orbicularis  ocuU 
remains  almost  unaffected,  so  that  the  eye  on  the  paralysed 
eide  can  be  closed  almost  as  well  as  tlie  other.  In  this  there 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  cerebral  facial  paralysis  and 
peripheral  facial  paralysis,  depending  on  direct  lesion  of  the 
seventh  cranial  nerve.  In  the  latter  case  the  orbicularis  ocuh 
is  absolutely  paralysed,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  be  closed. 

Generalising  from  these  facts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more 
independent  movementti  are  most  affected,  while  such  as  are 
usually  associated  in  action  with  those  of  the  oj>poBite  side — 
the  eyehds  and  other  facial  muscles,  and  many  of  the  leg 
muscles — are  less  paralysed  and  more  speedily  recover.  The 
varied  and  delicate  movements  of  the  bond  are  most  of  all 
impaired,  and  are  the  last  to  be  re-established, 

The  limbs  of  quadrupeds  are,  aa  regards  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  movements,  more  hke  the  lower  than  the  upper 
limbs  of  man,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  comparatively 
few  independent  movements,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  are  exer- 
cised only  in  alternating  or  associated  action  with  each  other. 
This  fact  of  bilateral  association,  added  to  the  greater  degree 
of  antomaticity  in  the  movements  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 
serves  still  further  to  explain  the  differences  between  them 
and  the  liighcr  animals  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  cortical 
lesions.  Some  movements  are  bilaterally  represented  in  each 
hemisphere,  and  are  thrown  into  action  conjointly  by  electrical 
irritation  of  the  cortes.  This  holds  especially  of  the  oro-lingual 
and  trunk  movements.  Others  which  are  not  bilaterally 
represented  in  the  cortex  directly  may  be,  as  Broadbent  has 
suggested,  so  connected  by  commissural  fibres  in  the  lower 
centres  that  both  may  be  thrown  into  action  by  an  impulse 
initiated  by  the  one  hemisphere.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
supported  by  many  facts.     Though  moderate  irritation  of  the 
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cortex  produces  moA^ements  of  the  limbs  only  on  the   opposite 
side,  yet  under  severer  irritation,  such  as  gives  rise  to  ejnlepti- 
form  convulsions,  all  four  limbs  may  be  thrown  into   action. 
In  hemiplegia  also  strong  energising  of  the  sound  hemisphere 
is  apt  to  act  also  to  some  extent  on  the  paralysed  side.     In 
one  of  the  experiments  above  related  (p.  355)  I  noted  the  fact 
that  frequently  when  the  animal  used  its  left  hand  powerfully 
the  right  hand  also,  otherwise  absolutely  powerless,  tended  to 
close   firmly ;  and   often   when   scratching  movements   were 
made  with  the  left  hand  the  right  also  scratched  purposelessly 
in  mid-air,  and  sometimes  continued  to  do  so  for  a  distinct 
interval  after  the  other  had  ceased.     A  hemiplegia  patient 
when  asked  to  move  his  paralysed  leg  is  absolutely  unable  to 
do  so  ;  but  if  he  is  asked  first  to  move  the  sound  leg,  and  then 
to  try  with  the  paralysed  one,  he  may  frequently  succeed   in 
moving  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  power.     But  conimis- 
surai   connections   between   the   corresponding  spinal  nuclei 
on  the  two  sides  would  not,  as  Horsley*  has  pertinently  re- 
marked,ensure  the  associated  action  of  the  limbs  in  locomotion, 
inasmuch  as  in  locomotion  the  fore  leg  and  the  hind  leg  act 
together,  and  when  one  leg  is  flexed  the  other  is  extended. 
But  we  are  not  limited  to  mere  commissural  fibres  between  the 
corresjKDnding  spinal  nuclei   in   endeavouring  to  explain  bi- 
lateral association.     Without  anatomical  commissural  connec- 
tions movements  may  be  so  constantly  functionally  associated 
with  each  other,  that  the  initiation  of  the  movement  on  the  one 
side  may  call  the  other  into  play.     The  movement  need  not 
be  the  same  on  the  two  sides.     The  closest  functional  asso- 
ciate of  the  fore  leg  in  quadrupeds  is  the  opposite  hind  leg,  and, 
as  w^e  have  alreadv  seen,  since  in  the  lower  animals  the  move- 
ments  concerned  in  locomotion  are  organised  in  the  mesen- 
cephalic  and  spinal  centres,  there  seems  little  difficulty  in 
imderstanding  how  the  centres  of  locomotion  may  be  thrown 
into  action  bilaterally  by  an  impulse  proceeding  from  the  one 
hemisphere  alone. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  initiating  impulse  of  the 
sound  hemisphere  is  capable  of  compensating  in  large  measure 
for  the  loss  of  the  centres  in  the  other  by  the  development  of 

*  *  On  Substitution,  Ac'  Lancet,  July  6,  1884. 
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freer  channels  of  commtinication  between  the  bilaterally  asso- 
ciated lower  centres.  An  interesting  experiment  confirmatory 
of  this  hypothesis  has  been  described  by  Soltmann.  The 
motor  area  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  destroyed  in  a  puppy  of 
four  or  five  days  old.  No  perceptible  disorder  of  movement 
could  be  discovered  either  immediately  or  some  days  after  the 
operation.  The  wound  healed,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks 
the  animal  was  i>erfectly  well,  though  small.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  motor  zone  of  the  right  hemisphere  was 
exposed  and  stimulated  by  the  electric  current,  when  it  was 
seen  that  irritation  of  the  centre  for  the  left  foreleg  caused 
also  similar  movement  of  the  right.  Isolated  action  of  the 
left  leg  could  never  be  obtained,  but  always  the  conjoint  action 
of  the  two. 

§  11.  But  though  from  these  and  other  facts  it  is  clear  that 
the  sound  hemisphere  is  capable  of  influencing  in  greater  or 
k'ss  degree  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  other  parts,  on 
both  sides  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  compara- 
tively slight  impairment  of  the  ordinary  motor  activities  of 
the  dog  on  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres  in  the  one 
hemisphere  merely  by  the  compensatory  action  of  the  other. 
If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  compensation  by  the  cortical  centres 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  it  ought  to  follow  that  destruction  of 
these  also  should  cause  complete  paralysis  on  both  sides. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Carville  and  Duret^  destroyed 
the  motor  centres  of  the  limbs  in  the  right  hemisphere  in  a 
dog.  This  was  followed  by  the  usual  paralysis,  at  first,  as 
usual.  Aery  pronounced,  but  at  the  end  of  from  six 
to  eight  days  apparently  recovered  from.  The  left  hemi- 
sphere was  then  similarly  operated  on,  with  the  result  of 
causing  paralysis  of  the  right  limbs  of  the  usual  type,  without 
reuiducing  the  paralysis  of  the  left  side.  But  what  seems 
still  more  remarkable,  and  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
specific  localisation  of  motor  centres  in  the  cortex,  is  the  fact 
that  even  after  destruction  of  the  motor  centres  in  both  hemi- 
spheres spontaneous  and  intentioned  movements  of  consider- 
able complexity  are  still  capable  of  being  carried  out.     When 

'  '  Fonctions  des  Hemispheres  C^r^brauz/  Archives  de  Physiologies  2*  S^rie, 
tome  i.  1875. 
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the  operation  is  performed  on  puppies  it  would  appear,  from  a 
successful  experiment  of  this  kind  related  by  Soltmann,  that, 
beyond  general  retardation  of  development,  no  special  defect 
as  regards  motor  power  is  observable.  In  adult  animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  immediately  after  extensive  bilateral 
lesion  *  there  is  a  condition  of  general  pow^erlessness,  yet  this 
improves  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  station  and  locomotion, 
though  awkward  and  unstable,  become  ultimately  possible. 
But  the  animals  never  entirely  recover,  and  the  forepaws 
especially  are  never  capable  of  being  employed  for  any  inde* 
pendent  movements. 

§  12.  It  has  been  assumed  by  Carville  and  Duret,  and 
others,  that  this  apparent  recovery  of  volitional  control  over 
the  limbs,  which,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  justifies 
the  hypothesis  of  Flourens  and  his  followers  that  a  process  of 
compensation  is  effected  by  other  parts  of  the  hemispheres 
taking  up  and  performing  the  functions  of  the  centres  which 
have  been  destroyed.  If  this  hypothesis  had  any  real  founda- 
tion, however,  it  ought  to  apply  to  monkeys  and  man.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  paralysis  resulting  from  destruction 
of  the  motor  centres  in  these  animals  is  permanent,  and 
resembles  in  all  its  characters  incurable  cerebral  paralysis  in 
man. 

It  is  a  hypothesis,  moreover,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  specific  localisation  of  function.  If  we  were  to 
siippose  it  possible  that  the  functions  of  the  leg  centres  could 
be  taken  up  by  the  neighbouring  oecipito-angular  region,  we 
should  have  the  very  remarkable  substitution  of  a  motor  by 
a  sensory  centre ;  a  region  which  is  at  one  time  a  centre  of 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  any  experimenter  has  ever  entirely  destroyed 
the  vrhole  of  the  motor  area  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  dog  exhibited  by 
Professor  Goltz  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  1881  (see 
Trans.  Int,  Med.  Co7igrfss,  1K81,  vol.  i.  p.  218  et  seq.)  a  considerable  portion 
and  of  the  motor  centres  of  the  limbs  was  perfectly  intact  in  both  hemispheres, 
especially  in  the  left  (see  figs.  14a  and  15rt,  and  reports  by  Klein  and 
Langley,  pp.  242a  and  2426.  See  also  the  further  description  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere by  Langley  in  the  Journal  of  Physiology^  vol.  iv.  p.  292,  and  figures  1-3). 
Yet  in  this  animal,  retaining  so  much  of  the  centres  for  the  limbs,  thero  ysBA 
observable  an  extraordinary  awkwardness  of  movement.  Its  legs  tended 
constantly  to  slip  and  give  way,  and,  as  Goltz  remarked,  it  was  unable  to  use 
its  x>aws  to  hold  a  bone  when  gnawing  it,  as  dogs  ordinarily  do. 
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visual  perception,  becoming  a  centre  of  voluntary  motion,  or 
even  a  sensory  and  motor  centre  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if 
there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  function.  Such  a  mode 
of  interpretation  is  no  more  justifiable  than  the  supposition 
that  the  organ  of  vision  may  take  up  the  functions  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  or  that  a  nerve  may  be  at  one  time  a  motor 
nerve,  and  at  another  a  sensory  nerve,  or  perform  both  func- 
tions at  once.  For  the  specific  localisation  of  function  depends 
not  on  accident  or  indiflferentism,  but  upon  structural  differ- 
ences and  connections  which  render  each  region  as  distinct 
from  another  as  the  eye  from  the  ear,  or  the  leg  from  the 
tongue.  The  occipito-angular  region  is  the  cortical  expansion  of 
the  optic  tract  in  the  same  sense  as  the  retina  in  its  peripheral 
expansion,  and  destruction  of  either  expansion  leads  to  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerves.  The  cortical  motor  region  is  the  cerebral 
origin  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  destruction  of  this  region, 
and  of  none  other,  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts ;  and  not  only  so  in  general,  but  each  cortical  centre  is 
in  relation  with  its  own  particular  bundle  of  pyramidal  fibres, 

• 

and  none  other,  so  that  limited  destruction  of  the  motor  zone 
causes  limited  degeneration  only  of  those  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  which  are  structurally  related  to  the  centre  in  question. 
The  foundation  of  cerebral  localisation  restmg,  as  is  proved  by 
such  facts,  on  anatomical  differences  and  connections,  we  may 
dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  substitution  of  one  part  by  another 
as  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  necessary,  there* 
fore,  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of  the  apparent 
retention  of  voluntary  motor  power  in  dogs  after  removal  of 
the  cortical  motor  centres,  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
specific  localisation  so  amply  demonstrated  by  the  facts  of 
experiment  and  clinical  research  in  monkeys  and  man.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  animals  constructed  on  the  same 
anatomical  type  should  differ  so  fundamentally  in  their  cerebral 
organisation  that  specific  localisation  of  function  should  be  true 
of  one  and  absolutely  false  in  respect  of  another.  Though  dogs 
appear  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  destruction  of  the  cortical 
motor  centres  the  recovery  is  found,  on  careful  examination, 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
never  recover  tho^e  movements  which  are  essentially  cortical, 

B  B 
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nor    do   dogs   which  have   been   deprived   of  their    cortical 
centres  at  birth   ever  acquire   them.     Though   a   dog  after 
destruction  of  its  cortical  motor  centres  is  able  to  stand,  and 
walk,  and  run,  it  never,  even  at  best,  performs  these   actions 
as  well  as  the  fish,  frog,  or  pigeon  without  any  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres at  all.     It  is  obvious  that  for  these  modes  of  acti%'ity 
the   cerebral  hemispheres   are   not  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  independent  organisation  in  the  lower  centres  of  all  the 
adjustments  involved  in  station  and  the  movements  of  trans- 
lation, appears  to  be  complete  and  perfect  in  the  lower  verte- 
brates, such  as  the  fish,  frog,  and  pigeon  ;  but  in  the  higher 
animals  the  co-operation  of  the  centres  of  voluntary  motion 
and  registration  is  necessary,  and  this  in  varying  degree.     In 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  conscious  discrimination  is 
involved  in    the  modes  of  activity  displayed   by  the   animal 
appears  to  be  the  time  necessary  for  their  acquisition,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  are  they  impaired  by  destruction   of  the 
cortical  motor  centres.     This  reaches  its  extreme  in   man  in 
whom  the  motor  capabilities  are  most   complex  and  varied, 
and  in  whom  the  longest  education  and  experience  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  establish  complete  and  perfect  control  over 
the  limbs.     In  dogs  less  education  is  required,  and  the  effects 
of  destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  are  much   less 
obvious ;  but  even  in  them  the  mesencephalic  and  lower  centres 
never  attain  the  same  perfection  of  independent  organisation 
seen  in  the  fish,  frog,  and  pigeon.     In  order  that  a  dog  may 
be  capable  of  exhibiting  a  degree  of  responsive  reaction  similar 
to  that  of  a  pigeon  deprived  of  its  hemispheres,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  basal  ganglia — the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami — 
should  remain  uninjured ;  and  even  in  such  case  the  reactions 
and   manifestations    are    greatly   wanting    in   stability    and 
precision.     The  so-called  recovery  which  occurs  in  dogs  after 
destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  extends  only  to  the 
brute  force  of  the  limbs,  and  to  such  movements  or  muscular 
combmations  as  are  primarily  or  secondarily  organised  in  the 
lower  centres,  and  require  no  conscious  discrimination  for  their 
accurate  performance.     Even  these  are  permanently  unstable 
and  awkward,  and  capable  of  being  effected  only  under  favour- 
able conditions.     Equilibrium  is  easily  overthrown,  the  hmbs 
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Blip  (inil  double  up  ou  a  smooth  floor,  or  trip  iip  over  coiu- 
parativfly  slight  obstacles  or  ineiiujililios,  and  are  incapabh' 
of  that  quick  adaptation  which  characterises  a  normal  animal 
under  similar  conditions.  For  all  purposive  actions  implying 
conscious  discrimination  the  limbs  aije  permanently  paralysed. 
The  dog  can  never  use  its  paw  as  a  hand.'  It  cannot  use 
the  limb  to  dress  its  coat,  or  reach  it  forth  to  seize  a  piece  of 
food  Ipng  just  Ix'yond  its  ranzzle  like  a  normal  dog  when 
tied  up.  It  cannot  tix  or  steady  a  bone  which  it  wishes  to 
gnaw,  or  clasp  the  female  in  sexual  embrace.  If  it  has  learnt 
to  '  give  a  paw  '  at  the  word  of  command,  it  looks  distressed 
and  sorrowful,  and  fails  to  comply  with  the  order.'  In  respect 
of  these  and  all  actions  and  tricks  in  which  the  limb  is  employeil 
as  an  instrument  of  volitional  purpose,  the  dog  remains  jier- 
manently  incapacitated. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  dog 
deprived  of  its  cortical  motor  centres  and  a  pigeon  deprived  of 
its  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  latter  is  a  living  mechanism 
acting  only  in  immediate  response  to  appropriate  external 
stimuli ;  whereas  the  dog  retains  spontaneity,  and  exhil)it3  a 
manifold  variety  of  activity  under  the  same  external  condi- 
tions. '  But  a  dog,  deprived  only  of  its  cortical  motor  centres, 
retains  its  sensory  centres,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  sensa- 
tion, ideation,  and  emotion.  It  is  not  dependent  for  its  activity 
on  immediate  impressions  on  its  organs  of  sense,  but  ha^ 
within  itself  the  springs  of  action  in  the  mediate  form  of 
revived  or  ideal  impressions  nnil  emotional  states.  There  is, 
however,  no  essential  difference  as  regards  causation  between 
actions  conditioned  by  present  impressions  on  the  sensory 
organs  and  those  conditioned  by  revived  or  ideal  impressions, 
for  the  same  apparatus  is  concerned  in  both.  Under  the 
influence  of  idpational  or  emotional  states,  the  sequ>?nce  and 
causation  of  which  may  not  be  apparent,  the  dog  may  walk, 
run.  or  give  expression  to  its  desires  in  a  manner  indistinguish- 
able from  ordinary  volition.     Only  those  actions  are  possible, 

'  Goltz,  op.  dl.  p.  80. 

*  Oollz  «ajH  tb&t  one  or  two  ol  his  uiiraalB  have  Agaia  leanil  to  ■  Rive  a 
pnw,'  others  not.  It  niay  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  caxea  ot  recovery 
were  casea  of  incompUlc  destruction  u[  the  cortical  centres  in  the  first  instance. 
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however,  which  are  primarily  or  secondarily  automatic  and 
organised  in  the  lower  centres.  All  actions  not  so  organised, 
and  still  dependent  on  conscious  discrimination  and  the  exer- 
cise of  attentive  volition,  are  eflfectually  and  permanently 
annihilated. 

§  13.  Views  have  heen  propounded  by  other  authors  with 
respect  to  the  functions  and  significance  of  the  cortical  motor 
centres,  which  appear  to  me  neither  justified  by  the  facts  of 
experiment  on  animals,  nor  consistent  with  those  of  clinical 
observation  in  man. 

Scliiff  *  maintains  that  the  movements  resulting  from  irri- 
tation of  the  cortex  are  of  a  reflex  nature,  and  that  the  affec- 
tion of  motilitv  followhm  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres  is 
essentially  only  an  ataxy,  dependent  on  loss  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility, and  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  resulting  from 
section  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  support  of  this  he  argues  that  those  agents  which 
annihilate  reflex  excitabilitv  also  annihilate  the  electrical  ex- 
citability  of  the  cortex.  This  is  true,  but  the  excitability  of 
the  cortex  does  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  those  regulatmg 
merely  reflex  actions.  Keflex  actions  are  still  readily  excitable 
under  conditions  which  entirely  annul  the  excitability  of  the 
cortical  centres.  Schiff  ascribes  the  movements  resulting 
from  electric  stimulation  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  which — altogether  without  proof  and  contrary 
to  all  recent  anatomical  investigations — he  assumes  approach 
the  cortex  before  turning  downwards  to  reach  their  true  centres 
at  the  base.  In  order  to  account  for  the  secondary  degenera- 
tion which  ensues  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  after  destruction 
of  tlie  cortex,  he  further  assmues  that  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
issuing  from  the  basal  centres,  ascend  near  to  the  surface 
before  turning  downwards  to  pursue  their  path  in  the  crura 
cerebri  and  lateral  spinal  tracts.  The  cortex  itself,  according 
to  this  imaginary  anatomy,  would  appear  to  be  altogether 
indift'erent  material,  merely  forming  a  covering  for  fibres  which 
come  near  it,  but  form  no  connection  with  it. 

I'he  resemblance  which  Schift'  traces  between  the  effects  of 

'  Archil'  fiir  Expcrivicni.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmacol.,  Bd.  iii.  1874  ;  Pfliiger's 
Archiv  f.  Physiologic,  Bd.  xxx.  1883. 
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destructbn  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  and  the  ataxy  follow- 
ing BectioQ  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ia  of 
the  most  flimsy  and  euperlivial  character,  and  disappears 
entirely  on  more  careful  investigation.  The  term  ataxy  is 
altogetlier  inapplicable  to  the  symptoms  observed  in  man  and 
monkeys  on  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres.  In  these  there 
is  a  true  motor  paralysis  varying;  in  degree,  as  has  been  seen, 
according  to  the  volitional  independence  of  the  movements 
affected.  In  dogs  and  other  (juadrupeds  there  is  less  general 
pDwerlessness,  but  those  movements  are  most  affected  which 
are  least  so  in  ordinary  ataxy.  It  is  the  independent  and 
volitional  movements  of  the  limbs,  sui'h  as  the  use  of  the 
])aw  as  a  hand,  which  are  paralj'scd  in  dogs  ;  while  associated 
movements  of  the  limbs,  such  as  are  concerned  in  running, 
leaping,  &c.  which  are  most  affected  in  ataxy,  are  least 
impaired  after  destruction  of  the  cortex.  The  movements  are 
more  or  less  insecure,  but  this  is  attributable  to  motor  weak- 
ness in  general,  and  not  to  any  ataxic  disorder. 

Schiff,  in  further  support  of  his  theory  of  the  identity 
between  the  effects  of  section  of  the  posterior  columns  and 
destruction  of  the  cortex,  makes  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  after  section  of  the  posterior  column  on  one  side  the 
motor  area  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  ceases  to  be  excitable 
after  the  lapse  of  about  four  days.  This  lie  regards  as  a  proof 
of  the  continuity  of  the  posterior  column  with  the  parts  which 
ordinarily  react  to  the  electrical  stimulus.  He  assumes  that 
the  section  of  the  posterior  column,  by  severing  it  from  its  ■ 
nutritive  centres  in  the  [wsterior  spinal  ganglia,  leads  ta 
ascending  degeneration  as  far  as  the  cortex,  so  that  the  fibres 
are  no  longer  capable  of  being  excited  and  giving  rise  to  reflex 
reactions. 

It  is  true,  as  Schiff  states,  that  the  operation  for  section  of 
the  posterior  column  as  he  performs  it  leads  to  abolition  of  all 
reactions  from  the  cortex  in  ihe  parts  situated  below  the  sec- 
tion, but  the  explanation  is  a  very  different  one  from  that 
which  he  gives.  There  is  no  degeneration  up  to  the  cortex, 
but,  as  Horsley'  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  pyra- 
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midal  tract,  injured  by  the  operation  for  section  of  the 
posterior  cohirnn  owing  to  secondary  inflammatory  changes, 
undergoes  degeneration  below  the  section,  so  that  it  ceases  to 
be  capable  of  transmitting  motor  impulses  to  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  relation.  But  this  result  only  ensues  when  the 
operation  is  not  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  j)rimary  lesion  bysecondary  inflamma- 
tion. That  the  motor  area  continues  excitable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  posterior  column,  even  in  cases  where 
the  lateral  column  becomes  implicated,  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ordinary  reactions  in  the  parts  deriving  their 
motor  supply  from  the  parts  above  the  lesion. 

Schiflf  holds  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  sj^inal  cord 
are  the  paths  of  tactile  sensibility  or  touch  proper,  as  distinct 
from  the  other  forms  of  common  sensibility,  and  he  attributes 
the  ataxy  which  results  from  section  or  disease  of  these 
columns  to  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility.  These  questions 
have  already  been  discussed  (Chapter  II.  §  10),  and  we  have 
seen  reason  to  regard  Sehiffs  views  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
posterior  columns  and  as  to  the  cause  of  ataxy  to  be  entirely 
erroneous. 

§  14.  The  assertion  made  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Tripier,' 
Munk  ^  and  others,  that  removal  of  the  cortical  motor  centres 
causes  loss  of  tactile  sensation  has  no  better  foundation. 

Munk,  indeed,  goes  farther  than  Schiff,  and  holds  that  not 
merely  tactile  sensibility,  but  common  sensibility  in  general  is 
abolished  by  lesion  of  the  cortical  motor  zone.  Munk's  state- 
ments are  justly  ridiculed  by  Goltz^  as  being  unsupi>orted  by 
any  evidence  worthy  of  consideration,  and  directly  contradicted 
by  his  own  experiments,  as  well  as  those  of  Hitzig,  Schiff,  and 
mv  own. 

The  conclusion  that  tactile  sensibilitv  is  lost  or  diminished 
after  destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  area  is  based  on  defec- 
tive methods  of  investigation  and  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  reactions  of  the  lower  animals  to  sensory  stimulation. 
Though  an  animal  does  not  react  so  readily  to  sensory  stimula- 

'  •  Do  L'Anestln^-sieprocluite  par  les  Lesions  des  Circonvolutions  C^r^brales,' 
licvuc  MaisucUv  dc  MMccine  ct  Chirmrfic,  1880.  *  Op.  cit. 

3  *  Vemchtungen  des  Grosshirns,'  Pliuger^s  ArchiVy  Bd.  xxxiy.  1884,  p.  467. 
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tion  of  tlie  paralysed  side  it  doe8  not  follow  that  this  is  due  to 
diminished  or  ahsetit  perception  of  the  stimulus.  An  animul 
may  not  react,  or  react  less  energetically,  to  a  sensory  Btimulua, 
not  because  it  does  not  feel  it  the  less,  hut  because  it  is  un- 
ahlo.  or  less  ahle,  to  do  bo  from  motor  defect.  It  is  astonishing 
■what  apathy  or  indifference  Gonio  animals  display  towards 
certain  forms  of  stimulatton,  such  as  gradually  increasing 
pressure  on  the  fingerH  or  toes  which  one  would  regard  as 
well  calculated  to  elicit  reaction  or  signs  of  uneasiness.  Un- 
less the  stimulus  is  of  a  nature  to  at  once  excite  attention, 
or  to  evoke  redes  action,  it  may  ai>i)eRr  to  be  altogether  un- 
perceived.  All  that  the  experiments  of  Schiff  and  Tripier 
demonstrate  is  that  motor  reactions  are  less  readily  evoked 
on  the  side  opposite  the  cortical  lesion.  But  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  cases  of  purely  motor  hemiplegia  in  man. 

Cutaneous  reflexes  are  less  readily  excitable  on  the  paralysed 
Bide,  though  the  patients  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  feel  and 
localise  the  tactile  stimulus  as  readily  and  acutely  on  the  one 
side  as  the  other.' 

It  is  easy  by  devising  methods  calculated  to  evoke  signs  of 
true  sensation,  as  distinct  from  merely  reflex  reaction,  in  the 
lower  animals,  to  prove  beyond  all  ([uestion  that  in  them  also 
senaatiou  is  entirely  unaffected  hy  lesions  of  the  cortical 
motor  zone.  In  monkeys,  attentive  to  all  their  surroundings, 
it  is  as  a  rule  only  necessary'  to  gently  touch  the  jmralysed 
side  to  elicit  the  most  indubitable  signs  of  attention.  In  one 
animal '  in  which  for  purposes  of  comparison  I  established 
lesion  first  in  the  motor  area  of  the  right  side,  and  afterwards 
in  the  hippocampal  region  of  the  left  side,  there  was  dirainiahed 

'  Why  the  reflexM  shoalJ  be  dirainished  in  pnre  motor  hemiplegia  of 
crrretiral  origin  is  not  iguite  cSeor.  It  extends  not  merel;  to  the  reoclionB  of  the 
limbs,  but  bIbo  to  the  Erenwrterio  and  olhet  reflexes  which  are  not  obviously 
under  volitional  control.  Wlien  the  cord  is  divided  the  teflexen  are  mors 
active.  It  has  been  gnppose,!  by  tome  that  the  spinal  teOeiea  are  inhibited  by 
the  cerebral  leBion.  Il  appeala  to  me  more  jirobable  tbnt  it  is  simply  a  case  o( 
HSreater  or  less  diffusion  ot  th«  stimulus.  Urdinarily  the  cerebral  centres  co- 
oiierate  with  the  spinal  centres,  even  in  the  simplest  rellex  reactioDs.  Whon 
the  cerebral  centrei  are  destroyed  the  sensory  stimolas  is  diflused  uiiwards 
and  lost.  When  the  cord  is  divided  the  sensory  stimnliis  is  concentrnled  in 
the  spinal  centres,  and  more  readily  calls  forth  reflex  rewtion. 

'  Experiment  17.  Phil.  Trant..  1884.  Port  IL 
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reflex  reaction  in  the  left  limbs,  though  the  signs  of  sensation 
were  distinct ;  whereas  on  the  right  side,  though  the  reflex 
reactions  were  more  readily  excitable  than  on  the  left,  yet  the 
animal  bore  with  perfect  indifference  stimuli  which  caused 
active  signs  of  uneasiness  when  applied  to  the  paralysed  limbs. 

Goltz  *  relates  an  extremely  instructive  experiment  on  a 
dog,  which  shows  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  that  tactile 
sensibility  is  absolutely  unimpaired  on  the  side  oi>posite  the 
lesion  of  the  cortical  motor  zone.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  dogs  snarl  when  touched  w^hile  engaged 
in  eating  any  choice  morsel,  he  touched  the  right  side  of  a 
dog  so  occupied,  which  had  had  its  motor  region  in  the  left 
hemisphere  destroyed  some  time  previously.  The  animal 
responded  on  every  occasion  with  the  characteristic  signs  of 
displeasure  to  the  slightest  touch. 

A  similar  satisfactory'  proof  of  the  retention  of  tactile 
sensation  in  a  cat  after  destruction  of  the  opi>osite  cortical 
motor  zone  is  furnished  by  Bechterew.'-'  It  is  a  familiar 
observation  that  a  cat  dislikes  havmg  its  feet  wet,  bo  that  if  it 
should  accidentally  step  on  a  wet  place  it  will  stop  and  shake 
its  paw  dry  before  proceeding  further ;  or,  if  while  it  is  indo- 
lently slumbering,  a  drop  of  water  falls  on  it,  it  will  start  up 
and  make  off  hastily.  Or  it  will  close  its  eyes  and  contract 
its  ears  if  its  paw  is  gently  touched  unobserved.  After  veri- 
fying these  facts  in  a  cat  about  to  be  operated  on,  Bechterew 
removed  the  cortex  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  gyrus  of  the 
lt»ft  hemisphere.  On  recovery  from  the  chloroform  narcosis 
the  animal  exhibited  the  characteristic  motor  disorders  of  the 
right  limbs,  and  was  unable  to  use  the  right  paw  for  any  in- 
dejiendent  volitional  act.  But  touching  the  ear  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot  of  the  right  as  well  as  of  the  left  side  induced  the 
same  closure  of  the  eyes  and  drawing  in  of  the  ears  as  before ; 
and  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  water  on  its  paralysed  side 
caused  the  aninuil  to  start  and  make  off  as  before. 

In  presence  of  facts  such  as  these  it  is  useless  to  contend 

>  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxiv.  I«ft4,  p.  405. 

'  'Wie  sincl  die  Erscheinungon  zu  vi-rstehen,  die  nach  ZerstOrung  des 
motorischen  Kindenfeldes  an  Thieren  auflretcn,'  Pfluger's  Archie,  Bd.  xxxT. 
1885,  p.  137. 
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that  tactile  sensibility  is  in  any  mensure  impaired  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  cortical  motor  region. 

§  15.  It  is  un(|uestionable  that  in  man  paralysis  associated 
with  lesion  of  the  cortical  motor  zone  is  m  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  an  essentially  motor  affection,  and  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  defect  iu  the  domain  of  sensation,  whether  tactile, 
thermal,  or  otherwise.  In  old-standtng  eases,  where  the  limhs 
have  become  rigid,  cold,  and  (Bdematoua,  sensation  may  be  ' 
found  more  or  less  obtuse,  but  not  more  so  than  would  be 
naturally  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  tissues  of  the 
limb  so  induced.  But,  apart  from  this,  Ei^nsalion  is  keen  and 
to  all  tests  unimpaired  in  the  limb  which  is  utterly  beyond  the 
control  of  the  will. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  clinical  records  furnish  in- 
stances in  which  sensation  has  lieen  abolished  or  impaired  in 
connection  with  and,  as  some  contend,  apparently  due  to 
lesions  of  the  cortical  motor  area.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
lesions  have  been  found  in  certain  regions— the  prefrontal, 
occipital,  and  temporal — without  any  discoverable  sj-mptoms 
whatever;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  Brown-Sequard' has 
shown,  there  is  scarcely  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease  that 
has  not  been  found  in  connection  with  lesions  situated  in 
these  regions,  as  well  as  in  the  brain  indiscriminately.  Tliese 
facts,  instead  of  establishing  causal  relationships,  serve  only  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  impotence  of  purely  clinical  research 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  functions  of  particular  regions. 
Morbid  anatomy  is  not  equivalent  to  pathology,  and  less  so  in 
the  case  of  the  brain  than  elsewhere.  The  extent  of  the  part 
visibly  diseased  ia  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  extent  or 
position  of  the  functional  or  organic  derangement  that  actually 
exists.  If  the  mere  visible  anatomical  lesion  were  always  to 
be  regarded  as  the  true  cause  of  the  symptoms,  we  might  fiud 
with  Exner  a  centre  for  almost  every  function  in  the  most 
diverse  cerebral  regions ;  or  conclude  with  Brown-Sequard 
that  there  is  no  localisation  of  function  whatever,  and  that  a 
cerebral  lesion,  wherever  situated,  produces  symptoms  only 
through  some  dynamical  influence  on  the  true  centres  situated 

'  LectureB  on  ihe  Ph^'sidogica!  Patholog;  of  the  Bimin,'  Laneet,  1876  and 
1877. 
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eomowhorc  unknown.  Causation  is  not  established  unless  an 
invariable  and  unconditional  relationship  has  been  proved  to 
exist  between  a  particular  lesion  and  a  particular  symptom. 
In  the  case  of  the  motor  area  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  a  destructive  lesion  invariably  gives  rise  to  motor 
paralysis,  local  or  general,  according  to  the  i)Osition  and  extent 
of  the  lesion. 

That  in  some  instances  impairment  of  sensation  has  been 
observed  alonj^  with  paralysis  of  motion  in  connection  wiih 
lesions  apparently  confined  to  the  cortical  motor  area  does 
not  suffice  to  establish  a  causal  relationship  between  the 
anatomical  lesion  and  the  sensory  defect ;  for  a  single  case  of 
destructive  lesion  of  tlie  motor  area  without  anaesthesia  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  apparent  causal  connection  founded 
on  a  host  of  positive  instances.  But  as  in  reality  the  cases 
in  which  anaesthesia  has  l)een  observed  in  connection  with 
destructive  lesion  of  the  motor  area  are  quite  exceptional  in 
comparison  with  those  in  which  all  sensory  impairment  has 
b(^en  distinctly  disproved,  it  seems  almost  inconceivable  that 
tliey  should  he  seriously  adduced  as  pjood  evidence  in  supi>ort 
of  the  sensorv  functions  of  the  motor  zone.* 

Strictlv  cortical  lesions  of  the  motor  area  do  not  cause 
anfesthesia  in  anv  form,  and  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to 
which  there  are  no  exceptions,  that  if  ana?sthesia  is  found 
alonf:j  with  motor  paralysis,  the  lesion  is  not  limited  to  the 
motor  zone,  l)ut  implicates  also  orjzanically  or  functionally  the 

'  As  a  typo  of  tlir  cvidpnoc  and  arjninionts  in  favour  of  the  sensorv  function 
of  the  motor  zone  tlif  roncVr  may  roUr  to  a  pa])or  by  Pptrina  (*  Sensibilitnts- 
ptorunj:on  bpi  TIirnrin«lonliisionpn,*  Zcitsrh.f.  HeilJiinidCy  Bd.  ii.  p.  375,  1S81). 
The  author  quotes  six  casfs  of  what  ho  rogards  as  strictly  h'niited  cortical 
lesions  associated  with  sensorv  disturbancos. 

In  ono  of  thoso  a  small  hjrmorrhajric  tubrrclo.  the  sizoof  a  lentil  (])^  situated 
in  the  ripht  u])per  parietal  lobulo.  is  credited  with  having  been  the  cause  of 
\ci\.  hpmiplo«;ia  and  an;rcthosia ;  and  in  another  a  small  cheesy  tubercle, 
the  size  of  a  homp-sood  (I),  situated  in  Broca's  convolution,  is  repfarded  as  the 
cause  of  aphasia.  i)aralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  armband  anaesthesia 
of  the  right  side  of  the  trunk. 

That  such  minute  morbid  specks,  which  might  well  have  reached  three 
times  the  size  without  causing  any  api^reciable  disturbance  of  the  parts  in 
which  they  were  situated,  should  be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread deranjrement  of  cerebral  functions  observed  in  these  two  cases  is  a  truly 
marvellous  phenomenon. 
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sensory  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  or  the  centres  to  which 
they  are  distributed  (the  falciform  lobe). 

§  10.  Hitzig^  and  NothnageP  attribute  the  disorders  of 
motiUty  consequent  on  destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  zone 
to  loss  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  assimilate  the  condition  to 
that  of  ataxy.  Hitzig  says  of  his  dogs  *  they  had  apparently 
only  an  imperfect  consciousness,  or  inability  to  form  correct 
notions,  of  the  condition  of  the  liml) '  (oj},  cit.  p.  GO).  The 
term  muscular  sense  as  ordinarily  understood,  and  as  employed 
by  these  authors,  is  applied  to  the  assemblage  of  centripetal 
mipressions  generated  by  the  act  of  muscular  contraction  in 
the  muscles  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  skin,  fascife,  liga- 
ments, and  joints.  By  the  complex  impressions  so  conditioned 
we  judge  of  the  fact  and  extent  of  muscular  movement,  either 
when  we  make  the  movements  actively,  or  when  our  limbs  are 
moved  passively.  The  motor  centres  are,  according  to  Hitzig 
and  Xothnagel,  the  centres  of  this  so-called  sense.  The  de- 
struction of  the  motor  centres  abolishes  the  perception  of  those 
impressions  which  accompany  and  guide  muscular  action,  and 
hence  the  wavering  and  uncertain  character  of  the  movements 
actually  eflfected.  Even  in  dogs,  however,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  the  resemblance  to  ataxy  is  only  a  superficial  one. 

A  more  careful  exammation  shows  that  those  movements 
are  least  affected  in  which  ataxy,  when  it  exists,  is  most  pro- 
nounced, viz.  the  movements  of  locomotion  and  similar  co- 
ordinated acts  ;  while  those  are  most  affected,  or  permanently 
rendered  impossible,  in  which  we  recognise  independence  and 
true  voUtion.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  condition  in 
dogs,  however,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  term  ataxy  is  not 
applicable  to  the  effects  of  destruction  of  the  motor  zone  in 
monkeys  or  in  man.  It  is  not  in  these  a  case  of  uncertaint}' 
or  irregularity  of  movement,  but  an  absolute  paralysis  and 
entire  withdrawal  of  the  part  from  the  control  of  the  will. 

It  is  also  certain — and  a  subject  of  daily  clinical  demonstra- 
tion— that  in  paralysis  from  cortical  disease  the  patient  though 
unable  to  move  his  arm  voluntarily  is  perfectly  aware  of  every 
movement  passively  communicated  to  it,  and  can  state  with 
exactitude  whether  his  arm  is  flexed  or  extended,  whether  his 

'  Untcrsxichungen,  supra  cit.  '  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  Ivii.  1873. 
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fist  is  closed  or  open,  and  whether  his  finger  is  being  flexed  or 
extended  gently  or  with  force.  His  muscular  sense,  as  well 
as  every  other  form  of  common  sensibility,  is  absolutely  un- 
impau-ed.  That  he  cannot  move  his  arm  does  not  arise  from 
an  imperfect  or  absent  consciousness  of  his  limb,  but  from 
destruction  of  an  essential  portion  of  his  motor  apparatus. 

We  have  further  already  seen  that  the  total  abolition  of 
the  so-called  muscular  sense  does  not  paralyse  the  power  of 
effecting  movements  nor  render  them  ataxic  (p.  144).  Even 
though  the  impressions  ordinarily  generated  by  muscular 
contraction  are  not  perceived,  yet  the  person  can  walk,  or 
move  his  limbs,  with  perfect  freedom  under  the  guiding  sense 
of  vision.  Even  with  the  eyes  shut  the  patient  can  ititend 
his  movements  with  correctness,  but  he  may  think  that  he 
has  performed  the  intended  movement  though  the  limb  has 
been  held  firmly  or  checked  midway.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  power  of  directing  movements  and  the 
muscular  sense,  as  has  been  erroneously  assumed  by  Brown- 
Sequard  and  others.  Loss  of  the  muscular  sense  never  occurs 
without  general  anaesthesia  of  the  limb.  No  one  has  ever 
furnished  the  slightest  evidence  of  impairment  or  loss  of  the 
muscular  sense  apart  from  profound  impairment  or  total 
abolition  of  the  common  sensibility  of  the  limb.  The  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  sometimes  met  with,  rest  only  on  the 
foundation  of  a  demonstrably  false  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ataxy  which  it  is  invoked  to  explain. 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  impairment  of  the  coniinon  sensi- 
bility of  the  limbs  from  destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  zone, 
Imt  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  so  are  the  views  of 
Hitzig  and  Xothnagel  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  muscular 
sense  equally  without  foundation.  The  existence  of  the  so- 
called  muscular  sense  does  not  confer  mobility  on  the  limb, 
for  it  exists  in  the  limb  paralysed  as  to  motion  either  by 
spinal  or  cerebral  lesion  ;  nor  does  the  absence  of  the  muscular 
sense  paralyse  the  limb  as  to  motion  or  render  its  movements 
ataxic. 

§  17.  Bastian  '  assumes  that  into  the  composition  of  the 
so-called  muscular  sense  in  addition  to  the  cutaneous  impres- 

'  The  Brain  as  aJi  Organ  of  Mind^  1880,  p.  643. 
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Bions,  &n<\  those  arising  in  the  deep  textures  of  the  limbs  durinj:! 
the  act  of  muscular  coutractiou,  there  enter  also  a  '  set  of 
"  unfelt "  impressions,  which  guide  the  motor  actirity  of  the 
hrftin  by  automatically  hringiiig  it  into  relation  mtb  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  contraction  of  all  muscles  that  may  be  iu  a 
state  of  action  '  To  these  uufett  impressions  he  would  give 
the  name  kinteatliesin,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  so-called 
motor  centres  are  in  reality  sensory,  or  the  seat  of  this  kia- 
lEstlieaJH,  or  sense  of  movement.  The  stimulation  of  these 
kiniesthetie  centres  acts  in  a  manner  reflexly  by  exciting  the 
activity  of  the  corpora  striata  or  true  motor  centres. 

In  reference  to  this  hypothesis  I  would  remark  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  due  co-ordination  of  movements  is 
largely  conditioned  by  afferent  impressions  of  an  unconscious 
character,  and  tliat  a  disorganisation  of  the  paths  of  these 
centripetal  impressions  is  the  main  cause  of  ataxy.  But  in- 
asmuch as  perfect  co-ordination  is  possible  iu  the  entire  absence 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  cerebral  centres  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  mechanism 
of  co-ordination.  How  unfelt  impressions  can  enter  into  the 
composition  of  that  which  is  so  essentially  a  psychical  act  of 
discrimiuation  is  not  very  intelligible,  nor  how  '  unfelt '  im- 
pressions can  be  '  ideally  '  revived,  or  aid  ui  tlie  formation  of 
a  conception  of  the  movement.  Why  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
movement,  which  in  point  of  time  should  come  after  the 
movement,  should  render  all  movement  impossible,  as  happens 
when  the  motor  centres  are  destroyed  in  moukeys  and  man, 
is  also  iucompreheusible.  It  might  explain  ataxy,  but  not 
paralysis.  The  theory  that  the  cortical  centres  act  only 
through  the  corpora  striata  is  founded  on  an  old  and  erroneous 
anatomy  of  the  brain ;  for  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  pjTamidal  tracts  proceeding  from  the  cortical  motor 
centres  do  not  join  the  corpora  striata,  but  pass  directly 
through,  without  any  interruption  in  their  continuity,  to  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  these  tracts  degenerate 
centrifugally  on  destruction  of  the  cortical  centres,  in  precisely 
the  same  nay  as  motor  nerves  on  destruction  of  the  anterior 
eoruua,  we  have  as  good  reason  for  applying  the  term  motor 
to  the  cortical  us  to  the  spinal  centres. 
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§  18.  It  is,  however,  maintained  by  Bain,^  Wundt,*  and 
others  that,  apart  from  the  feeHnp;  of  movement  eflPected,  con- 
ditioned by  centripetal  impressions  of  the  khid  described,  we 
have  a  feeling  of  force  exerted,  conditioned  by  the  energising 
of  the  motor  centres  themselves.  Bain  says,  *  As  the  nerves 
supplied  to  muscles  are  principally  motor  nerves,  by  which 
muscular  movements  are  stimulated  from  the  brain  and  nerve 
centres,  our  safest  assumption  is  that  the  sensibility  accom- 
panying muscular  movement  coincides  with  the  outgoinf^ 
stream  of  nervous  energy,  and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  pure 
sensation,  result  from  an  influence  passing  inwards,  by  in- 
going or  sensory  nerves'  {op.  cit,  p.  92) . 

There  is  supposed  to  intervene  between  the  intended  move- 
ment and  the  actual  carrying  it  into  effect  a  feeling  or  sense 
of  the  motor  imiervation  requisite  for  the  desired  end,  which 
sense  of  innervation  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  energising 
of  the  motor  centres  themselves. 

This  hypothesis  would  make  us  conscious  of  the  molecular 
processes  of  our  brains.  If  true,  we  might  have  been  able  to 
evolve  from  our  consciousness  a  knowledge  of  the  motor  centres 
which  have  only  recently  been  discovered  after  much  experi- 
mental and  clinical  research.     Neither  on  subjective  '  nor  ob- 

'  The  Senses  awl  the  Intellect  1SG4. 

'  Physiologisdw  Psi/chologie,  1874. 

■  No  one  has  put  this  more  clearly  than  Professor  W.  James  (•  The  Feeling 
of  Effort,'  Anniversarf/  Mefnoirs  of  the   Boston  Society  of  Natural  History^ 
Boston,  1 880),  and  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  quotation   in  cxtenso.     *Kow 
what  can  be  Rained  by  the  interposition  of  this  second  relay  of  feeling  between 
the   idea  and  the  movement  ?     Nothing  on  the  score  of   economy  of   nerve 
tracts;  for  it  takes  just  as  many  of  them  to  associate  a  million  ideas  with  a 
million  motor  feelin^^,  each  specific,  as  to  associate  the  same   million  ideas 
with  a  million  insentient  motor  centres.     And  nothing  on  the  score  of  pre- 
cision ;  for  the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  they  might  further  precision 
would  be  by  giving  to  a  mind  whose  notion  of  the  end  was  vague  a  sort  of 
halting  stage  with  sharper  imagery  on  which  to  collect  its  wits  before  uttering 
its   riat.    But  not  only  are  the  conscious   discriminations  between    "ends" 
much  sharper  than  anyone  pretends  the  sha«les  of  difference  between  feelings 
of  innervation  to  be,  but  even  were  this  not  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  a  mind  with  its  end  vaguely  conceived  could  tell  out  of  a  lot  of  Innerva- 
tionsritfuhle,  were  they  never  so  sharply  differentiated,  wliich  one  fitted  that 
end  exactly,  and  which  did  not.     A  sharply  conceived  end  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  directly  awaken  a  distinct  movement  as  easily  as  it  will  awaken  a  distinct 
feeling  of  innervation.     If  feelings  can  go  astray  through  vagueness,  surely  the 
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jective  analysia  of  cerebral  processes  tloea  it  seem  necessary  to 
superadd  a  sense  of  iuaervation  U)  that  which  k  coiitniiied 
ill  the  idea  of  the  movement ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  motor 
centres  have  no  concern  in  the  process,  for  the  idea  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  most  jierfeet  when  the  motor  centres  are  entirely 
destroyed.  A  tlog  with  its  motor  centres  destroyed  has  a  clear 
idea  of  the  movement  required  when  asked  to  give  a  paw,  and 
exliihits  its  grief  at  beiuf?  unable  to  do  so  in  an  unmistakable 
manner;  and  the  patient  suffering  from  cortical  motor  lesion, 
after  making  futile  attempts  to  eairy  out  his  ideally  realised 
movement,  not  uncommonly  bursts  into  tears  at  his  failure. 

There  is  no  defect  in  the  ideation,  but  only  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  movement. 

§  19.  In  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  conseiouBness  of  effort, 
apart  from  afferent  impressions  conditioned  by  muscular  eon- 
traction,  various  considerations  have  been  offered,  some  of 
which  are  of  little  weiglit.  Of  this  kind  are  the  experiments 
of  \V.  Arnold  '  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  ner^'es. 

Arnold  cut  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  tlte  frog's 

(ewer  steps  of  teelm«  there  are  interposed,  tlie  more  securely  we  shall  act.  We 
oaght,  then,  on  n  priori  ground  alone  to  regard  the  Inaervatirmsgrfiihl  as  a 
pare  eacumbrance. 

'  1*1  U9  turn  now  to  aposltritrri  evidence.  It  is  a  notorious  (act,  recognised 
bj  all  writers  on  voluntary  motion,  tbat  the  will  Beems  concerneil  only  with 
results,  and  not  with  Van  mnscnlar  detkiU  by  which  they  are  execated.  But 
nhen  we  any  ••  results  "  what  is  it  exactly  that  we  mean  ?  Wu  mean,  o(  course, 
the  movements  objectively  considered,  and  revealing  themselves  (ai  either 
aocompliahiid  or  in  prooese  of  beini;  accompli  shed)  to  our  sensible  perceptions. 
Our  idea,  notion,  thought,  of  a  movenienl,  what  we  mean  whenevei  we  speak 
ot  the  movement,  is  this  sensible  perception  which  we  get  of  it  when  it  is 
taking  place  or  has  completely  occurred.  What,  then,  is  this  sensible  percep- 
tion ?     What  does  it  introspect!  velj  seem  to  be  ? 

■  I  unhesitatingly  answer  :  an  aggregate  of  afferent  feelings,  coming  primarily 
from  the  contraction  of  the  musclea,  the  itretohing  of  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
skin,  and  the  rubbing  and  pressini;  of  joints;  and  secondarily,  from  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  skin,  nose,  or  palate,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  indirecUj  allected 
by  the  movement  as  it  takes  place  in  another  part  of  the  body.  The  only  idea 
of  a  movement  which  we  can  possess  is  composed  ot  images  of  these  ita 
aflerent  effects.  By  these  diBeiences  alone  are  movements  mentally  distin. 
gniahed  from  each  other,  and  these  difierences  are  aulficient  for  nil  the  dis- 
criminations we  can  possibly  need  to  luuke  when  we  intend  one  movement 
rather  than  another'  |p.  B). 

'  Dit  Vtrrichtungeti  def  ffurwln  der  BUekentitarktKfrvtn,  Heidelberg, 
1B14. 
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leg,  and  observed  that  when  the  animal  was  made  to  jump  it 
used  the  leg  operated  on  with  apparently  as  much  precision 
and  energy  as  the  sound  one.  From  this  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  animal  must  still  have  retained  the  conscious- 
ness of  muscular  effort,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  used  the 
liml)  in  the  manner  described.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
precision  of  the  movements  of  locomotion  in  a  frog  is  just  as 
great  when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  entirely  removed, 
and  that  l)ilateral  reflex  action  of  the  limbs  is  easily  produced 
in  this  animal  by  unilateral  cutaneous  stimulation.  Psychical 
discrimination — a  function  which  belongs  to  the  hemispheres — 
forms  no  essential  factor  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  frog's 
movements  of  locomotion.  Arnold's  experiment  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  ordinary  instance  of  bilaterally  co-ordinated 
reflex  action,  and  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  frog  deprived  of 
its  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  therefore  of  all  truly  psychical 
faculties.  To  argue  from  the  responsive  or  reflex  actions  of 
the  frog  to  the  conditions  of  psychical  discrimination  in  man 
is  not,  I  tliink,  likely  to  lead  to  trustworthy  conclusions. 
Certain  facts  observed  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  man,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  quotation  from  Wundt,^  are  more  to  the 
point : — 

*  Whether  the  sensations  accompanying  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  arise  in  the  nerve  til^res  that  transmit  the  motor 
impulse  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  or  whether  special 
sensory  flbres  exist  in  the  nmscles,  cannot  be  decisively 
settled.  [See,  however,  p.  63.]  Certain  facts,  however,  make 
the  first  assumption  more  probable.  If  special  nerve  fibres 
existed  they  must  be  connected  with  special  central  cells,  and 
thus  in  all  pr()bal>ility  the  central  organs  for  the  ai>i>rehension 
of  these  sensations  would  be  different  from  those  which  send 
out  the  motor  impulse  ;  there  would  be  two  independent  nerve 
systems— the  one  centripetal,  the  other  centrifugal.  But  in 
the  one,  the  medium  of  the  sensation,  nothing  else  could  be 
regarded  as  the  stimulus  than  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
muscle,  the  contraction,  or  perhaps  the  electrical  process  in 
nerve  and  muscle,  accompanying  the  contraction.  Now  this 
process  is  known  to  keej)  equal  pace  with  the  energy  of  the 

'  Mcnsclu:n-  uiid  Thier-SeeUy  Bd.  i.  p.  222. 
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muscular  cootractinn,  and  we  must  exi>ect  that  the  muscular 
Bcnsation  would  cotistantlj  increase  and  decrease  with  tha 
amount  of  internal  or  external  work  done  by  the  muscle.  But 
this  is  not  tlie  case,  for  tlie  strength  of  the  sensation  is  de- 
pendent only  on  the  strength  of  the  motive  impulse,  passiufi; 
outwards  from  the  centre,  which  acts  ou  the  innervation  of 
the  motor  nerves.' 

Wundt  then  quotes  instances  of  muscular  paresis,  or 
partial  paralysis,  where  the  patients  are  capable  of  feeling 
that  they  are  putting  forth  great  muscular  effort,  though  the 
limb  is  hardly  moved.  This  is  a  faet  also  commoniy  to  be 
observed  among  hemiple^ics,  who  express  theoiBelves  con- 
scious of  putting  forth  great  energy-  when  told  to  move  the 
paralysed  limbs,  though  the  limbs  remain  absolutely  motion- 
less, 

A  still  more  striking  case  of  sense  of  effort,  apparently 
conditioned  by  the  outgoing  current,  is  seen  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis or  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 
When,  i-.ij.,  the  right  external  rectus  is  paralysed,  the  patient 
is  unable  to  rotate  the  affected  eye  outwards.  Yet,  though 
the  act  of  will  has  produced  absolutely  no  movement  of  the 
eyeball  outwards,  the  patient  feels  that  he  has  given  the 
proper  innervation  to  the  eyeball,  and  believes  that  the  object 
flies  to  the  right.  When  the  external  rectus  is  merely  in  a 
state  of  paresis  or  enfeeblemeut,  and  not  completely  paralysed, 
the  same  volitional  stimulus  which  would  move  the  eyeball  to 
the  extreme  outer  angle  is  able  to  effect  only  a  very  slight 
rotation  outwards — say  20°.  Yet  though  the  eyeball  has 
moved  only  20°  the  patient  believes  that  he  has  moved  his 
eye  to  the  extreme  right.  Inasmuch  as  the  afferent  impres- 
sions conditioned  by  a  rotation  of  "20°  must  be  the  same  in 
the  paretic  eye  as  in  a  sound  one  it  is  argued  that  the  feeling 
of  innervation  must  be  a  purely  efferent  one,  varying  with  the 
degree  of  the  motive  impulse. 

A  Uttle  further  inquiry,  however,  into  the  conditions 
coincident  with  the  feeling  of  effort,  exemplified  in  the  above 
instances,  speedily  disposes  of  these  plausible  arguments.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  movements  whatever  should  be  eliminated 
before  we  can  admit  that  the  sense  of  effort  is  conditioned  by 
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the  central  motive  impulse.  For  in  the  fact  of  associated 
muscular  action,  and  the  concomitant  centripetal  impressions, 
even  though  not  expressly  willed,  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  effort  exist,  without  our  heing  obliged  to  regard 
it  as  dependent  on  central  innervation  or  outgoing  currents. 
Now  though  the  hemiplegic  patient  cannot  move  his  paralysed 
limb,  and  is  nevertheless  conscious  of  putting  forth  great 
eiSFort,  he  will  be  found  to  be  making  powerful  muscular  exer- 
tion of  some  kind.  Very  often  he  will  be  seen  to  be  making 
with  his  sound  limb  the  movement  which  he  is  desirous  to 
effect  with  his  paralysed  limb.  Observers  of  the  phenomena 
associated  with  the  paralysed  or  paretic  external  rectus  have, 
as  W.  James  ^  has  shown,  failed  to  note  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  associate  internal  rectus  of  the  sound  eye.  The  conju- 
gate movements  of  the  eyeballs — the  external  rectus  of  the  one 
eye  and  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other — are  innervated  from 
a  common  centre,  and  we  are  unable  to  discriminate  between 
the  sensations  arising  from  each  individually.  Now  when 
the  patient  is  unable  to  move  the  affected  eye  outwards  at  all, 
or  only  partially,  he  is  making  strong  convergent  movement 
of  his  sound  eye,  and  he  estimates  the  direction  of  the  object 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  degi'ee  of  contraction  of  the 
internal  rectus  of  this  eye.  The  sense  of  innervation  is  clearly 
dependent  on  the  strain  on  the  internal  rectus  of  the  sound 
eye,  and  not  on  the  central  motive  impulse.  Even  when  the 
associated  movements  are  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  basis  of  the  sense 
of  effort  in  the  centripetal  impressions  generated  by  some  form 
of  active  muscular  exertion. 

If  the  reader  will  extend  his  right  arm  and  hold  his  fore- 
finger in  the  position  required  for  pulling  the  trigger  of  a 
pistol,  he  may,  without  actually  moving  his  finger,  but  by 
simply  making  believe,  experience  a  consciousness  of  energy 
put  forth.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  case  of  consciousness  of 
energy  without  actual  contraction  of  the  muscles  either  of  the 
one  hand  or  the  other,  and  without  any  perceptible  bodily 
strain.  If  the  reader  will  again  perform  the  experiment,  and 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  his  respiration,  he 

'  Op.cit. 
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will  observe  that  his  consciousness  of  effort  coincides  with  a 
fixation  of  the  muscles  of  his  chest,  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  energy  he  feels  he  is  putting  forth,  he  is  keeping 
liis  glottis  closed  and  actively  contracting  his  respiratory 
musclfis.  Let  him  place  his  finger  as  before,  and  rontinuf 
hreathinp  all  the  time,  and  he  will  find  that,  however  much  he 
may  direct  his  attention  to  hia  finger,  he  will  experience  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  consciousness  of  effort  until  he  has  actually 
moved  the  finger  itself,  and  then  it  is  referred  locally  to  the 
muscles  in  action.  It  is  only  when  this  essential  and  ever- 
present  respiratory  factor  is,  as  it  has  been,  overlooked  that 
the  consciousness  of  effort  can  with  any  defjree  of  plausibility 
be  ascribed  to  the  outgoing  current.  In  the  contraction  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  there  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
centripetal  impressions,  iind  these  are  capable  of  originating 
the  general  sense  of  effort.  When  these  active  efforts  are 
withheld  no  consciousness  of  effort  ever  arises,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  conditioned  by  the  local  contraction  of  the  group  of 
muscles  towards  which  the  attention  is  directed,  or  by  other 
muscular  contractions  called  unconsciously  into  play  in  the 
attempt. 

I  am  unable  to  find  a  single  case  of  consciousness  of  effort 
which  is  not  explicable  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  8i>ecifiod. 
In  all  instances  the  consciousness  of  effort  is  conditioned  by 
the  actual  fact  of  muscular  contraction.  That  it  is  dependent 
on  centripetal  impressions  generated  by  the  act  of  contraction 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show.  When  the  paths  of  the 
centrii>etal  impressions,  or  the  cerebral  centres  of  the  same, 
are  destroyed  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  muscular  sense.  That 
the  central  organs,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  impressions 
originating  from  muscular  contraction,  are  different  from 
those  which  send  out  the  motor  impulse  has  already  been 
established.  But  when  Wuiidt  argues  that  this  cannot  l>e  so, 
because  then  the  sensation  would  always  keep  pace  with  the 
energy  of  muscular  contraction,  he  overlooks  the  important 
factor  of  the  fixation  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  general  sense  of  effort  in  all  its  varying  degrees. 
In  the  first  instance,  our  consciousness  of  the  extent  and 
energy   of    our   muscular   contractions,    and    the   faculty   of 
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muscular  disorimination,  are  derived  from  the  centripetal 
imin-essions  generated  by  the  contraction  itself.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  sensory  impression  with  the  corresjjonding  move- 
ment, however,  becomes  by  education  so  precise,  and  the 
nexus  so  firmly  welded,  that  we  can  apparently  by  intuition 
estimate  the  exact  degree  and  extent  of  movement  necessary 
to  accomplish  any  desired  end. 

§  20.  It  is  further  possible,  by  reviving  the  sensorr  im- 
pression, to  recall  in  idea  the  movement  which  coincided  with 
it,  even  though  the  muscles  themselves,  to  which  the  move- 
ment is  referred,  have  been  severed  from  the  body.  Many 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  given  by  Weir- 
Mitchell.* 

*  If  we  faradise  the  track  of  the  nerves  in  or  above  the 
6tump,  we  may  cause  the  lost  fingers  and  thumb  to  seem  to 
be  flexed  or  extended,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  parts  of 
which  the  man  is  conscious,  but  which  he  has  not  tried  to  stir 
for  years,  may  thus  be  made  to  appear  to  move,  to  his  utter 
amazement.  In  one  case  I  thus  acted  on  the  nerves  so  as  to 
cause  a  thumb,  which  for  years  was  constantly  and  violently 
bent  in  on  the  palm,  to  straighten  out  completely.  On 
breaking  the  circuit,  without  warnmg,  the  patient  exclaimed 
that  his  thumb  was  cutting  the  palm  again,  and  the  same 
result  was  obtained  by  shifting  the  conductors,  so  as  to  put 
the  nerves  out  of  the  circuit.  In  a  case  of  amputation  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  in  which  all  consciousness  of  tlie  limb  had 
long  since  vanished,  1  suddenly  faradised  the  brachial  plexus, 
when  the  patient  said  at  once,  **  My  hand  is  there  again  ;  it  is 
Innt  all  up,  and  hurts  me/'  These  impressions  are  correctly 
referrjjd  by  the  patient,  so  that  the  faradisation  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  or  the  ulnar  gives  sensation  of  movement  in  the  related 
parts.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  motor  neri'es 
stimulated  should  convey  any  impression  centrally ;  and  we 
must  conclude  that  irritation  of  sensory  trunks  may  occasion 
impressions  of  muscular  action  in  the  sensorium'  {op.  cit,  p. 
859). 

The  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  calls  up,  as  Weir- 
Mitchell  correctly  indicates,  the  correlated  movement,  i.e.  the 

*  Injuries  of  Nerves^  1872. 
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movement  which  in  the  actuality  of  past  experience  hud 
coincided  with  tlie  sensation  now  revived  by  the  fa.radio 
stimuhifl.  This  of  itself  arguen  powtrfnlly  in  favour  of  the 
centripetal  origin  of  the  impressions  constituting  the  muscular 
sense.  According  to  the  law  of  contiguity, '  actions,  sensations, 
and  states  of  feeling,  occurring  together  or  in  close  succession, 
tend  to  grow  together,  or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that  when  any 
one  of  them  is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind  the  others 
are  apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea.'  The  ideal  associated 
movement  is  thus  matle  to  arise  in  consciousness,  when  the 
corresponding  sensation  is  artificially  re-escited.  But  the 
register  of  sensory  impressions  is  anatomically  distinct  from 
that  of  movements,  and  the  two  cohere  together  only  by 
constant  functional  association. 

Inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  a  movement  is  only  an  idea  of 
the  sensory  impressions,  visual,  tactile,  ami  others,  which 
coincide  with  the  particular  movement,  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  persons  who  have  had  a  limh  amputated  may  be 
able  to  pictnre  a  movement  of  the  limb,  just  as  a  blind  man 
may  recall  a  scene  when  he  can  no  longer  see.  That  this  in 
reality  occurs  is  likewise  shown  by  Weir-Mitchell.  '  Persons 
who  have  had  an  arm  amputated  are  frequently  able  to  will 
a  movement  of  the  hand,  and  apparently  to  execute  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  A  small  number  have  entire  and 
painless  freedom  of  motion  as  regards  all  parts  of  the  hand- 
"  My  hand  is  now  open,  or  it  is  shut,"  they  say.  "  I  touch  the 
thumb  with  the  little  linger,"  "  The  hand  is  now  in  the  writing 
position,"  iic.  Between  these  cases  and  such  as  are  con!wious 
of  an  immobile  member  every  grade  of  difference  as  to  motion 
is  to  be  found,  with  equally  wide  varieties  in  the  associated 
pain,  which  perhaps  is  most  acute  in  such  as  will  with  vigour 
a  motion  that  they  eeem  to  fail  in  executing  '  (p.  S.*)?).  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  muscles  which  move  the  hand  remain, 
and,  therefore,  are  excluded  from  consideration  in  the  present 
relation.  '  In  others,  as  in  shoulder -joint  cases,  or  amputa- 
tions through  the  humerus,  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  hand 
are  absent  altogether ;  yet  in  these  there  is  fully  as  clear 
and  definite  a  consciousness  of  the  movements  of  the  fingers, 
and  of  their  change  of  positions,  as  iu  the  former  cases.' 
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These  facts  are  supi)osed  by  Weir-Mitehell,  and  also  by 
Hughlings-Jackson/  to  favour  the  views  of  Bain  and  Wimdt 
as  to  the  dependence  of  the  sense  of  innervation  on  the  out- 
going current.  They  however,  in  my  opinion,  only  indicate 
a  vivid  realisation  of  sensory  impressions  associated  with  a 
particular  movement,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motor 
centres  or  outgohig  currents.  A  patient  suddenly  paralysed 
by  embolic  softening  of  his  motor  centres  not  unfrequently 
only  discovers  his  paralysis  by  being  unable  to  carry  out  the 
movement  which  he  has  willed,  and  of  which  he  has  formed  a 
distinct  conception.  The  act  of  volition  does  not  imply  move- 
ment, or  the  ability  to  carry  it  out,  nor  does  the  conception  of 
the  movement  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  motor  centres. 
Volition  is  eflfected  when  the  idea  of  the  movement^  formed  in 
the  sensory  centres,  is  permitted  to  operate,  even  though  the 
active  manifestation  is  rendered  impossible  by  destruction  of 
the  motor  apparatus  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  revive  in 
idea  past  movements  through  the  associated  sensations,  when 
the  limb  by  which  the  experience  was  gained  is  amputated, 
than  recall  \dsual  impressions  after  extirpation  of  the  eyeballs. 
But,  as  we  cannot  any  longer  see  when  the  eyes  are  destroyed, 
so  we  can  no  longer  exercise  muscular  discrimination,  or  gain 
musculo-sensory  experience,  when  the  limbs  are  amputated. 
We  retain  what  we  have  already  acquired,  but  make  no  further 
advance.  But,  whether  we  make  the  movements  in  reality 
or  revive  them  in  idea,  the  consciousness  of  the  extent  and 
energy  of  the  movements  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  cases 
dependent  on  ingoing  or  centripetal  impressions.  In  the  case 
of  actual  movements  the  impressions  arise  directly  in  the 
periphery;  in  the  case  of  ideal  movements  the  sensory 
imi)ressions  arise  by  excitation  of  the  centres  which  form  the 
organic  register  of  impressions  primarily  originating  in  the 
periphery. 

The  centres  of  centrifugal,  or  motor,  impulses  are  anato- 
mically distinct  from  those  of  centripetal,  or  sensory,  impres- 
sions. The  one  may  be  destroyed,  while  the  other  remains 
intact. 

*  Med,  Journal^  leading  article,  Oct.  9,  1875. 
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The  cortical  centres,  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  are 
coneerned  purely  with  centrifugal  impulses,  auJ  are  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  paths  and  terminal  centres  of  the 
centripetal  impreseions  on  which  muscular  discrimination  is 
based. 

The  destruction  of  the  centripetal  centres  abolishes 
muscular  sense,  or  muscle  consciousness,  though  the  power  of 
movement  remains.  The  destruction  of  the  centrifugal  centres 
abolishesthepowerof  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  prevents 
the  exercise  of  musculBJ  discrimination,  but  the  transmission 
and  perception  of  centripetal  impressions  continue  unim- 
paired. 

§  ^1.  It  would  be  a  crucial  test  of  the  dependence  of  the 
muscular  seuse  on  centripetal  impressions  if  it  could  be  shown 
without  fallacy  that  muscular  discrimination  can  still  he 
exercised  when  the  muscles  are  made  to  contract  artihcially 
by  means  of  the  electric  stimulus.  Experiments  on  this  point 
have  been  made  by  Bernhardt'  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
excluding  the  sense  of  cutaneous  pressure,  he  came  to  no 
positive  conclusions.  Though  Bernhardt  himself  is  inclined 
to  regard  the  muscular  sense  as  a  '  Function  der  Seele,'  only 
aided  by  centripetal  impressions,  his  experiments  show  that 
differentiation  of  weights  can  be  made  when  the  muscles  are 
excited  to  contraction  by  the  electric  current  alone.  '  Normal 
individuals,  however,"  says  he, '  discriminate  equally  well  when 
the  flexion  of  the  finger,  and  thereby  the  raising  of  the  weight, 
was  caused  by  the  electric  current.' 

According  to  the  low  of  perception  of  weight  by  the  sense 
of  cutaneous  pressure  alone,  it  requires  the  addition  of  one- 
third  of  the  original  weight,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  produce  a 
distinctly  perceptible  difference ;  but  in  Bernhardt's  experi- 
ments on-  the  foot  it  waa  found  that  the  addition  of  from  3  to 
5  Loth  (I4  to  2^  oz.)  to  an  original  weight  of  from  a  pound  to 
a  poimd  and  a  half  could  be  distinctly  perceived,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  the  increment  perceptible  by  cutaneous  preesui'e 
alone. 

In  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  weight  by  the  finger  the 
sensibility  waa  found  to  be  much  finer.    Three  drachms  could 

'  Archiv/.  Fiijchiatrie.  Bd.  iii.  1872. 
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be  distinctly  differentiated  from  nothing,  and  to  heavy  weights 
(say  1  lb.)  the  addition  of  live  drachms  was  distinctly  per- 
ceived, i.e.  a  difference  of  about  -j^^,  a  power  of  discrimination 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  moscnlar 
sense,  which  is  capable  of  detecting  an  addition  of  -jV*^  ^'  ^^® 
original  weight.  These  results,  therefore,  indicate  that  the 
discrimination  was  much  finer  than  could  be  eflFected  by  the 
sense  of  pressure  alone,  and  that,  therefore,  it  dei>ended  on 
muscular  discrimination. 

Experiments  made  in  reference  to  this  point  by  myself, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Lauder-Brunton,  gave  snch  results 
as  clearly  to  indicate  the  retention  of  muscular  discrimination 
when  the  muscles  were  excitcKl  to  contract  by  the  galvanic 
current.  The  method  I  adopted  was  to  determine,  blindfolded, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  differences  in  weight  which  could  be 
discriminated  by  my  hand  held  flat  on  a  cushion,  and  then  to 
test  the  muscular  discrimination  of  the  same  weight  when 
the  wrist  was  flexed  so  as  to  raise  the  weight  with  the  fingers. 
By  repeated  experiments  with  weights  varying  from  one  to  six 
ounces  the  average  discrimination  by  the  sense  of  cutaneous 
pressure  was  found  to  be  about  one-third,  whde  the  muscular 
discrimination  accorded  pretty  nearly  with  the  l-17th,  as 
usually  found  to  be  the  rule. 

The  same  experiments  were  then  made  with  the  same  hand 
as  regards  cutaneous  pressure,  and  by  galvanic  excitation  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand,  so  appUed  as  to  cause  repeated 
raising  of  the  weight  by  the  fingers.  Again  the  sense  of 
pressure  averaged  the  normal,  and  again  muscular  discrimina- 
tion was  found  to  be  almost  as  accurate  as  in  the  former 
experiments,  when  the  raising  of  the  fingers  depended  on 
voluntary  effort. 

Cutaneous  pressure  being  thus  allowed  for  in  both  cases, 
the  muscular  discrimination  by  means  of  the  centripetal 
imi)ressions  generated  by  muscular  contraction  alone,  not 
dei)ending  on  voluntary  motor  impulse,  is  clearly  cstabhshed. 

It  is  also  a  very  important  fact,  noted  by  Leyden  (Virchow's 
*  Arcliiv,'  xlvii.)  that  ataxic  patients,  who  are  said  to  retain 
muscular  discrhnination  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of 
cutaneous   sensibiUty,  are  not   able  to  discriminate  weights 


until  tbey  reach  n  coDsiderable  amount.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  due  only  to  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
usually  associated  sensations  of  preaaiu-e.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  discrimination  of  heavy  weights  calls  into 
play  the  general  sense  of  effort  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
to  he  more  properly  aficril)ed  to  the  region  of  the  respiratory 
muBcles ;  and  that  the  discrimination  in  this  case  is  effected 
by  the  amount  of  bodily  strain  and  fixation  of  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  necessary  to  support  a  hea^'j"  weight ;  and  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  the  muscular  sense  of  the  limb  at  all,  unless 
general  strain  is  absolutely  eliminated  by  continuous  and  easy 
respiration  during  the  trial.  When  this  is  eliminated  it  will 
be  found  that  the  sense  of  local  resistance  is  the  only  element 
in  the  discrhniuatiou  of  weight. 

The  varions  considerations  above  advanced  seem  to  me  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  motor  centres  are  not  the 
centres  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense,  whether  we  under- 
stand this  as  a  sense  composed  of  a  complex  assemblage  of 
centripetal  impressions,  or  as  a  sense  of  innervation  according 
to  the  rieWB  of  Bain  and  Wundt.  The  cortical  centres  are 
motor  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  other  motor  centres,  and 
are  differentiated  anatomically  &om  the  centres  of  sensation, 
general  as  well  as  special. 

Tht  Frnnlal  Motor  Centret. 

§  22.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  frontal  lobes  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  electrodes.  Irritation  of  area 
(12)  comprising  the  base  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal 
convolutions  in  monteys,  and  the  corresponding  region  in 
other  animals,  gives  rise  to  lateral  movement  of  the  head 
and  eyes  to  the  opjjoaite  side,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 
The  expression  assumed  by  the  animal  is  that  of  attention 
or  surprise.  The  same  movement  occurs,  along  with  other 
special  reactions,  also  on  stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus, 
and  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  more 
especially.  With  the  latter  is  associated  pricking  of  the  ear, 
the  special  sign  of  stimulation  of  the  auditory  centre.  The 
reactions  were  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  in  all  the 
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animals  experimented  on,  varying,  however,  in  degree.  If  we 
assume,  as  will  be  proved  subsequently,  that  the  frontal 
centre— (12) — is  the  true  motor  centre  for  the  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  as  such  the  centre  for  move- 
ments expressive  of  attention,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect 
that  the  arousal  of  subjective  sensations  by  stimulation  of  the 
visual  and  auditory  centres  would  excite  attention,  and  induce 
the  same  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  as  would  result 
from  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  centre.  In  the  one  case 
the  reaction  is  the  result  of  stimulation  of  the  motor  centre 
directly,  in  the  other  only  indirectly  or  reflexly  by  stimula- 
tion of  a  sensory  centre  proper. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  found  stimulation  of  the  prefrontal 
regions  and  other  portions  of  the  frontal  lobes  to  be  entirely 
negative,  or  so  irregular  as  to  render  the  results  very  donbtfnl. 
In  particular  the  approximation  of  the  electrodes  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  hemisphere  is  apt  to  cause  irritation  of  the 
olfactory  bulbs,  and  thus  give  rise  to  active  reflex  reactions 
which  may  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  frontal  lobes  them- 
selves. 

Yet  in  two  instances  I  have  noted  movements  of  the  eye- 
))alls  on  irritation  of  the  prefrontal  regions  under  circum- 
stances entirely  precluding  diffuse  irritation  of  neighbouring 
parts.  The  eyeballs  were  seen  during  irritation  to  move 
sometimes  laterally  to  the  opposite  side  and  sometimes  up- 
wards. Whether  the  movements  of  the  eyes  in  these  two 
cases  were  only  coincidences,  or  causally  related  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  frontal  lobes,  is  not  quite  certain,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  of  the  latter  character. 

§  28.  The  effects  of  destructive  lesions  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
definite  to  enal)le  us  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  all  their  parts.  But  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  postfrontal  regions — area 
(12) — are  the  motor  centres  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the 
head  and  eyes.  It  has  frequently  been  observed  in  man  that, 
for  a  short  period  after  the  onset  of  sudden  hemiplegia,  the 
head  and  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  paralysed  side,  looking, 
therefore,  towards  the  side  of  lesion.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  monkey.    At  the  moment  of  destruction  of  area  (12)  in 
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the  one  hemispbere '  there  occurs  a  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
eyes  towards  the  side  of  lesion.  If  the  transitory  duration  of 
this  deviation  were  due  only  to  the  compensatory  action  of 
the  Bound  hemisphere  it  would  follow  that  destruction  also 
of  thia  centre  should  cause  permanent  inability  to  turn  the 
head  or  eyes  in  eitlier  direction.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
even  when  the  destruction  of  arcR  (\i)  in  both  hemispheres  is 
very  extensive,  if  not  absolutely  complete. 

In  two  monkeys  ^  after  extenyive  bilateral  destruction  of 
the  base  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  convolutionei, 
though  for  the  first  day  after  the  operation  there  was  evident 
inability  to  tui'n  the  head  or  eyes  in  either  direction,  as  well 
as  some  oscillation  of  the  head  (in  the  one  in  which  the  lesion 
was  the  more  extensive),  yet  within  a  few  days  at  most  the 
power  of  turning  the  head  and  eyes  in  either  direction,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  unsteadineaa  or  stiffnees,  was  seen  to 
have  been  regamed.  At  iirst  the  animals  did  not  look  round 
to  sounds  iu  proximity  to  the  ear,  as  usual,  or  if  they  did 
they  moved  the  trunk  and  head  en  masse.  The  complete 
recovery  cannot  be  accounted  for  altogether  by  incomplete 
destruction  of  the  postfrontal  centres,  for  the  lesions  were 
sufficient  to  have  left  very  visible  permanent  results  if  these 
ivere  the  whole  of  the  centres  of  the  movements  in  question. 

I  had  already  iu  my  former  experiments  noted  the  extra- 
ordinary absence  of  any  discoverable  physiological  defect  after 
entire  removal  of  the  prefoutal  lobes  or  anterior  half  of  the 
frontal  lobes.'  And  in  one  case  *  also,  in  which  the  occipital 
lobes  had  been  removed  some  time  previously,  the  removal  of 
both  prefrontal  lobes  was  likewise  unattended  by  any  evident 
sensory  or  motor  impairment  (see  fig.  88). 

I  have  again  confirmed  these  observations.  In  a  monkey* 
I  destroyed  with  the  galvanic  cautery  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
frontal region  on  both  sides  in  advance  of  area  (12),  so  that, 
except  a  minute  portion  of  each  frontal  lobe  overlying  the 

'  Phil.  Tram.  Pkrt  II.  1864.  p.  530. 

'  ExperimetitB  19  and  30,  Phil.  Tratu.  Put  II.  1884,  p.  921  et  u^. 

•  EKpariinentB  I..  II.,  UI.,  Phil.  Tram.  P»rt  II.  1S75. 
<  Experiment  XXV.,  ibid. 

*  Experiment  22,  Pliil.  Tratts.  188i,  p.  395. 
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rU^f-tcry  bilr.-^.  all  th^:  irivrrvrrr. inj  portion  of  the  supericff, 
rni'i  :lv,  and  ir.frrl-.r  fr.r-tal  convolutions  was  obliterated  jfig. 
Til  .  NotxitLrtari'iin::  :hi-  «ex:»insive  bilateral  Itsion  there 
7. a-,  a  total  dkhr^ri:^  of  symj^t.jms  either  in  the  domain  of 
n-oti'^^n  or  r^rri-sation.  The  aniioAl  perctivel  a  touch  anyirhere 
on  the  irvlv.  th»r  sT-ec-ial  sen-rei  'svere  intact,  and  the  moTe- 
rfi-ri:=!  of  th*r  head  and  tve:?  were  in  all  respects  unimpaired. 

A  similar  total  absence  of  di-^c^rmible  symptoms  has  been 
ob^ened  als^i  bv  Hor-slev  and  Schafer '  on  destruction  of  the 
prefrontal  reinons  in  two  monkey*  which  survived  the  opera- 
lion  for  many  months.  There  was  certainly  no  affection  of 
the  niovement-j  of  the  trunk. 

5  24.  In  on^j  ca-re,-  however,  in  which  the  paralysis  of  the 


F:g.  lil.— Legion  of  tl-e  Prtfpji.tAl  Region. 

lateral  movements  of  the  eye.s,  following  lesion  of  the  post- 
frontal  centres,  had  completely  disappeared,  the  destrnction 
also  of  the  prefrontal  regions  caused  sxTuptoms  which,  though 
transient,  were  of  jjjreat  significance.  These  were  rapid  oscil- 
lations of  the  head,  apparent  inability  to  turn  the  head,  except 
fjn  masae  with  the  trunk,  and  drooping  of  the  right  eyelid. 
By  the  third  day,  however,  all  these  symptoms  had  disappeared, 
and  from  this  time  onwards  the  animal  exhibited  no  defect 
either  as  regards  its  powers  of  motion  or  sensation.  The 
l(;sions  in  this  case  were  extensive  erosion  of  the  cortex  at  the 
IK)sterior  third  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions,  with  complete 

'  Private  communication. 

'  Experiment  23,  Phil.  Trans.  1884,  p.  530,  figs.  74-86« 
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leraoval  of  the  anterior  two-tliirds  of  the  mft-rior  and  middle, 
jind  portion  of  the  sujierior  frontal  convolution,  on  the  left  side ; 
iind  complete  removal  of  the  middle  frontal  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  inferior  frontal  convolution  on  the  ri(;ht  side. 

These  facta  indicate  that  the  prefrontal  regions  belong  to 
the  same  centres  as  the  twstfi'ontal,  just  fts  the  occipital  lobes 
belong  to  the  visual  centres  ;  for  thongh  the  occipital  lobes  do 
not  react  to  electrical  stiimdation,  and  may  1%  removed  nith- 
out  any  appreciable  disturbance  of  vision,  prondeil  the  angular 
pyri  remain  intact,  yet  it  has  been  seen  that  they  form  an 
integral  portion  of  the  visual  centres.  So,  though  the  pre- 
frontal regions  do  not  react,  or  doubtfully,  to  electrical  stimula- 
tion, and  their  removal  causes  no  discoverable  symptoms,  jiro- 
vided  the  postfrontal  regions  are  intact,  yet  as  their  removal 
induced  effects  similar  to  those  resulting  from  the  previous 
lesion  of  the  postfrontal  regions,  it  may  be  aigued  reasonably 
that  they  form  part  of  the  same  centre.  The  transitory  dura- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  even  when  the  whole  frontal  region  was 
more  or  less  considerably  uijured,  would  be  explained  by  the 
faet  that  the  postfrontal  centres  were  not  entirely  destroyed 
on  either  side,  and  less  completely  ou  the  right  than  on  the 
left.  On  the  side  opposite  the  more  extensive  lesion  there 
was  a  tendency  to  ptosis  of  the  eyelid  as  well  as  inablHty  to 
turn  the  eyes  laterally. 

To  determme  whether  the  complete  removal  of  the  frontal 
regions— postfrontal  as  well  as  prefrontal — induces  [wrma- 
nent  paralysis  of  tlje  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and 
eyes  is  not  an  easy  matter.  A  frontal  incision  through 
the  base  of  the  frontal  convolutions,  and  complete  scooping 
out  of  the  frontal  lobes,  involves  injury  to  the  head  of 
the  corpus  striatum  on  each  side.  The  operation  is  also  a 
serious  one.  In  the  only  case '  in  which  I  performed  this 
exi^riment  the  animal  died  suddenly  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  But  the  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Both  frontal  lobes  were  severed  by  a  frontal  incision  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  priecentrul  sulcus.  The  portions 
removed  included  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nucleus 
caudatus,  somewhat  more  on  the  left  aide  than  the  right, 
'  Experiment  31.  ml.  Trans.  18S*,  p.  524,  flgs.  SK,  69. 
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NotwithstantUiifi  the  formidable  character  of  the  operation, 
the  animal  speedily  re<jained  conaciou&ness,  and  vas  able  to 
more  its  facial  muscles  and  the  limbs,  though  the  right  limU 
were  used  with  somewhat  less  encrfy:  than  the  left.  Thoti^ 
it  could  in  some  des^ee  extend  its  head  and  trank,  it  was 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  upright  position  or  more  its 
head  and  eyes  laterally.  Tlie  eyes  were  kept  shut  except  on 
cutaneous  or  other  sensory  stimulation.  Sight,  bearing,  and 
tactile  sensi))ility  were  unimpaired.  Except  the  inability  to 
move  the  liead  and  eyes  there  was  no  other  defect  obserrable, 
sensory  or  motor.  Thougli,  as  remarked,  the  injury  to  the  cor- 
jxira  striata  somewhat  complicated  the  lesion,  and  the  duration 


of  the  period  of  observation  was  but  short,  yet  the  hypotbeeis 
that  tliis  portion  of  the  brain  is  si)ecially  concerned  in  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  head  and  eyes,  indicated  in  the  other  experiments, 
is  conlirined.  For  no  otlier  movements  were  paralysed,  and 
there  was  no  affection  of  vision,  hearing,  or  common  sensibility 
in  any  part  of  tlie  body. 

§  '25,  In  two  of  the  (.'X[>erinients  facta  were  demonstrated 
of  ^reat  imiiortance  in  reference  to  tlie  anatomical  connections 
of  the  frontal  lobes.  In  the  one  of  these,'  in  which  the  pre- 
frontal regions  had  lieeii  almost  completely  extirpated  (fig.  121), 
and  wliich  survived  in  perfect  liealth  for  nearly  three  months 
I  Experiment  22,  Phil.  Trans.,  Part  II.,  ISM,  p.  626,  figa.  60-78. 
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after  the  operation,  microscopical  examination  revealed  thp 
existence  of  descending  sclerosis  in  the  iuuemiost  or  mesial 
bundles  of  the  internal  cajMule  and  foot  of  the  cms  cerebri  on 
either  side  (fig.  122).  These  degenerated  tra^rts  could  not  be 
traced  beyond  the  npper  part  of  the  pons,  and  therefore  their 
exact  destination  could  not  he  determined,  but  they  were  not 
traceable  in  the  anterior  pjTamids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

In  the  other '  the  postfrontal  centres  had  first  been  ex- 
tensively destroyed,  and  seven  weeks  afterwards  the  prefrontal 
regions  were  more  or  less  completely  removed.  .4t  the  end  of 
two  months  and  a  half  after  the  first  operation  degeneration 
had  also  occurred  in  the  same  mesial  bundles  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule  and  foot  of  the  crus.  The  degenerated  bundles 
were  from  their  appearance  of  different  dates.  Those 
situated  somewhat  external  to  the  most  mesially  placed 
bundles  were  deeply  sclerosed,  corresponding  to  the  older  of 
the  two  lesions,  viz.  of  the  postfrontal  lobes.  The  most 
internal  bundles,  corresponding  exactly  in  position  to  those  of 
the  previous  experiment,  were  of  more  recent  date,  and  less 
densely  sclerosed,  in  relation  with  the  later  lesions  of  the  pre- 
frontal centres. 

Vfe  have  in  these  facts  a  proof  of  the  anatomical  relation 
of  the  frontal  lobes  to  the  motor  tracts  fif  the  erus  cerebri,  and 
inasmuch  as  no  degeneration  existed  in  the  anterior  pyramids 
it  is  clear  that  the  tracts  with  which  they  are  in  connection 
do  not  extend  below  the  medulla  oblongata.  Confirmation 
is  thus  given  to  the  conclusion,  founded  on  the  symptoma- 
tology, that  the  frontal  centres  are  concerned  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes,  the  nuclei  and  motor  nerves  of 
which  do  not  extend  below  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Even  though  in  the  first  experiment  the  destruction  of 
the  prefrontal  regions  caused  no  discoverable  physiological 
defect,  yet  secondary  degeneration  occurred  in  the  internal 
capsule.  That  the  functions  subserved  by  these  centres  and 
tracts  were  practically  unimpaired  would  show  that  the  centres 
for  these  movements  were  not  entirely  destroyed ;  and  that 
the  prefrontal  and  postfrontal  regions  form  parts  of  the  same 
centre,  is  supported  by  the  facts  of  degeneration  as  observed 
'  Expenmenl  S3,  op.  cU.  p.  636,  6^».  T-l-W. 
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in  the  second  experiment,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance 
that  injury  to  the  prefrontal  regions  reinduced  for  a  time 
the  disturbances  which  had  temi)orarily  manifested  themsehes 
after  lesion  of  the  postfrontal  centres. 

We  have  thus  good  reasons  for  regai'ding  the  frontal  lobes 
as  in  anatomical  relation  with  motor  tracts  which  do  not  pass 
into  the  spinal  cord,  but  end  in  the  centres  of  the  mesence- 
phale  or  bull). 

§  2().  Munk  ^  professes  to  have  found  that,  after  destruction 
of  the  prefrontal  region  in  dogs  and  monkeys,  paralysis  occurs 
in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
animal  is  unable  to  turn  to  this  side ;  and  that  bilateral  de- 
struction causes  paralysis  of  the  trunk  muscles  on  both  sides, 
so  that  tlie  animal  can  turn  neitlier  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left. 

Though  he  furnishes  no  evidence  of  impaired  sensibility 
in  the  trunk  or  elsewhere,  he  nevertheless  calls  the  prefrontal 
region  the  sensory  s^^here  {FiihUphiire)  of  the  trunk.  Mmik's 
assertions  as  to  the  effects  of  lesion  of  the  prefrontal  region 
have  as  little  foundation  as  many  other  of  his  utterances  on 
cerebral  physiology.  My  own  experiments,  as  well  as  those  of 
Horsley  and  Schafer,  disprove  Munk's  assertions  in  the  case  of 
monkeys,  and  clinical  observations  *  show  that  in  respect  to 
man  they  are  equally  untrue. 

In  regard  to  dogs  Munk  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Hitzig,* 
Kriworotow,*  and  Goltz.*  Not  one  of  these  physiologists  has 
observed  any  of  the  motor  disturbances  described  by  Munk, 
after  entire  removal  of  the  prefrontal  regions.  Kriworotow 
says  that  in  all  his  dogs  the  mobility  of  the  trunk,  trunk 
muscles,  and  lumbar  vertebne  was  absolutely  unimpaired, 
whether  one  or  both  prefrontal  regions  were  destroyed. 

Goltz  relates  that  in  one  dog  he  removed  the  whole  of  the 
region  lying  in  front  of  the  crucial  sulcus  on  both  sides.     Yet 

'  Die  Functicyncn  dcr  Grosshinirifidc,  1881,  4te  Mittheilung,  Dnd  Die 
Stimlappen  dcs  Grosshirns,  lftH3. 

'  See  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease,  1878. 

■  Neurohgisches  Centralblatty  July  1883 ;  Archiv  /.  PsychiatrU^  Bd.  xv, 
p.  270. 

*  Die  Futictionen  des  Stimlajtpens  des  GrosshimSt  Th^se,  1883. 

*  *  Die  Verrichtungen  des  Grosshims,'  Piluger's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxiv.  18S4. 
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this  animal  was  able  to  turn  its  trunk  so  vieW  as  to  be  able 
to  seize  a  piece  of  meat  attached  to  the  root  of  its  tail.  In 
numfjous  other  cases  in  which  the  prefrontal  regions  were 
removed,  in  addition  to  extensive  lesion  of  the  motor  zone 
proper,  there  nercr  occurred  such  affection  of  the  trunk  muscles 
u  Miink  deacribes.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  Munk's  nn trustworthiness.  If  the  description  he 
gives  of  his  ex|ieriinental  results  is  correct,  they  can  only  \te 
attributed  to  crude  methods  and  widespread  secondary  dis- 
turbances. Horsley  and  Schafer  have  shown  that  the  centres 
for  the  trunk  muscles  are  in  the  marginal  convolutions.  It  is 
only  to  primary  or  secondary  implication  of  these  marginal 
centres,  and  not  to  lesions  strictly  limited  to  the  prefrontal 
regions,  that  we  can  ascribe  euch  results  as  Munk  claims  to 
have  olraerved. 

5  27.  Besides  the  physiological  sjTnptoms,  such  as  occur, 
and  the  descending  degenerations  of  the  motor  tracts  asso- 
ciated with  lesions  of  the  frontal  lobes,  I  ob8er\ed  and  re- 
corded *  certain  symptoms  indicative  of  mental  deterioration 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  other  physiologists. 

In  my  first  series  of  experiments  {carried  out  without 
antiseptics)  I  noted  after  removal  of  the  prefrontal  regions  a 
decided  alteration  in  the  animals'  character  and  behaviour, 
but  difficult  to  describe  precisely.  After  the  operation,  though 
they  might  seem  to  one  who  had  not  compared  their  present 
with  their  past  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  monkey  intelligence, 
they  had  changed  considerably.  Instead  of,  as  before,  being 
actively  interested  in  their  surroundings,  and  curiously  prying 
into  all  that  came  within  the  field  of  their  observation,  they 
remained  apathetic  or  dull,  or  dozed  off  to  sleep,  responding 
only  to  the  sensations  or  impressions  of  the  moment,  or  vary- 
ing their  hstlessness  with  restless  and  purposeless  wanderings 
to  and  fro.  While  not  absolutely  demented,  they  had  lost,  to 
all  appearance,  the  faculty  of  attentive  and  intelligent  obser- 
vation. 

In  some  of  my  later  experiments,'  in  which  the  lesions 

were  strictly  limited  (under  antiseptic  precautions)  to  the  pre- 

■  Op.ea.f.i 
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frontal  regions  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of 
any  appreciable  mental  deterioration,  but  in  others  the  same 
listlessness  and  puri)osele68  unrest  pre\'iously  observed  were 
apparent  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Probably  the  differences 
were  dependent  on  the  degree  of  implication  of  the  frontal 
lol)es  as  a  whole,  hi  the  experiments  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions the  area  of  secondary  disturbance  would  naturaUy  be 
much  less  extensive  than  in  those  in  which  no  antiseptics 
were  employed. 

Horsley  and  Schiifer  have  also  noted  signs  of  stupidity  in 
the  monkeys  in  which  they  had  removed  the  prefrontal  regidu 
— for  a  time  at  least  after  the  operation. 

Hitzig*  observed  decided  mental  deterioration  in  dogs 
after  destruction  of  the  prefrontal  regions.  Dogs  which  before 
the  oi)eration  had  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  food  on  i 
table,  seemed  quite  unable  to  do  so  after  bilateral  destruction 
of  the  prefrontal  region.  *  They  exhibited  such  a  marked 
weakness  of  memory  (GediichinisHschtvache)  that  they  qnite 
forgot  the  existence  of  the  pieces  of  meat  they  had  just  seen. 
They,  however,  ate  pieces  of  meat  thrown  before  them,  so 
long  as  they  saw  them  ;  but  they  did  not  search  for  their  food 
in  the  accustomed  place  like  normal  dogs.  Besides  these 
thev  exhibited  other  alterations  in  their  behaviour  which  I 
will  not  enter  on  more  fully  at  i^resent '  (p.  271). 

Goltz  ^  observed  that  dogs  after  removal  of  the  frontal 
regions  exhibited,  among  other  symptoms,  great  irritability 
and  restlessness.  They  could  see,  hear,  smell,  and  taste,  bnt 
reacted  in  many  respects  differently  from  normal  animals. 
All  the  animals  so  experimented  on  had  *  a  fixed  and  stupid 
expression  of  the  eyes,  and  inability  to  fix  the  gaze.'  *  They 
are,'  says  he,  *  able  to  perceive  and  recognise  persons  and  things 
at  great  distances.  They  understand  also  a  threatening  ges- 
ture with  the  hand  or  with  a  whip,  inasmuch  as  they  wince, 
l>ut  they  show  no  inclination  to  run  away,  and  make  no  sound 
indicative  of  fear.  If  the  finger  is  thrust  towards  the  eye 
they  only  shut  the  eyelids  when  the  finger  actually  touches 
the  eyelashes.     Very  remarkable  is  the  following  experiment 

•  Archir  f.  Psychiatric,  lid.  xv.  p.  271. 
«  Pliuger'8  Archie,  Bd.  xxxiv.  1884. 
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wliicli  I  have  made  on  several  dogs.  If  a  boiie  iH  tlirowii 
down  tu  the  aiiinml  at  Bome  distance,  it  ruiiB  to  it  with  great 
aliu-rity,  but  does  not  have  tlie  sense  to  stop  at  the  right 
nionieiit  and  sink  its  head,  so  that  it  runs  beyond  the  mark. 
Instt-ad,  however,  of  turning  round  and  looking  for  the  I>one 
ill  a  methodieal  way,  the  animal  ap)>ears  to  forget  wliat  it  was 
after,  and  runs  on  regardlessly,  until  the  bone  is  lifted  and 
the  animal's  attention  again  attracted  to  it  *  {op.  at.  p.  481). 
The  observations  of  Hitzig  and  Goltz  appear  to  me  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  occurrence  of  a  mental  deteriora- 
ti<»n  from  lesion  of  the  prefrontal  regions,  which  I  have  ebarac- 
ttrrised  as  essentially  a  defect  of  the  faculty  of  attention. 
Wliat  relation  these  symptoms  have  to  the  anatomical  sub- 
strata of  the  frontal  regions  will  be  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion in  another  chapter  (Chapter  XII.,  §  IT). 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE    RASAL    GANGLIA. 

§  1.  Thk  position  and  relations  of  the  basal  ganglia— the 
eori):)ra  striata  and  thalami  optici — have  already  been  dis- 
cuss(<l  (Chapter  I.  §  10),  and  we  have  seen  that  their  relations 
hav(j  not  yet  been  in  all  respects  satisfactorily  determined. 
AVith  respect  to  the  corpora  striata  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tif>ns  are  oi)posed  to  the  view  propoinided  l)y  Me^ert  that 
they  are  *  j:ran<^lia  of  interruption  '  intercalated  in  the  projec- 
tion system  Ix'tween  the  cortex  and  the  periphery.  We  have 
seen  tliat  the  pyramidal  strands  of  the  internal  capsule  pass 
directly  from  the  cortical  motor  zone  to  the  pyramids  of  the 
medulla  oblonjjjata  without  interruption  in  the  fproy  matter  of 
the  corpora  striata,  either  of  the  lenticular  or  caudate  nuclei. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  connect 
the  cortex  with  the 'base  of  the  lenticular  or  caudate  nucleus. 
If  so  they  are  relatively  much  fewer  than  Meynert  sup^Kised. 
It  is  much  more  jn-obable  that  the  ^angha  of  the  corpus 
strijitum  are  in  themselves  terminal  centres  similar  to  those 
of  the  cortex  itself.  The  tracts  which  proceed  from  the 
nui-leus  cau<latus  first  cross  those  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
enter  the  two  inner  divisions  of  the  lenticidar  nucleus,  and 
mil  rj^e  with  those  derived  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  itself. 
Tbcsc  form  two  main  divisions.  The  one  division,  the  smaller, 
joins  the  internal  cai)sule,  and  lies  dorsally  to  the  pyramidal 
tiavts  in  the  foot  of  the  crus.  The  filjres  appear  to  end  in 
tlu'  re;^ion  of  tlie  locus  ni<]jer  or  to  form  connections  with  the 
centres  of  the  pons.  The  other  division  constitutes  a  well- 
niJirkcd  tract,  visil^le  on  th(;  internal  marpfin  of  the  crus 
cerebri   in   the   anterior   perforated   space,   and   termed    the 
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lenticular  loop  {anm  k'nlieiihtria).  Tbis,  according  to  Flechsig, 
is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  red  nucleus  (fi^.  19,  rn), 
and  thus  indirectly  with  the  cerebellum  through  its  &ui>erior 
peduncle ;  and  on  the  other  hand  with  tht)  lemniHcue  derived 
from  the  interolivary  layer,  and  thus  indirectly  with  the  oli- 
vary bodies,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  clavate  and  cuneate 
nuclei. 

As  the  functions  of  the  various  tracts  and  centres  with 
which  the  corpora  striata  appear  to  be  related  are  not  in 
themselves  well  known,  little  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  corpora  striata  can  be  founded  merely  on  their  anatomical 
relations.  But  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  lem- 
niscus— that  portion  which  is  specially  connecte<l  with  the 
corpus  striatum — degenerates  in  a  centrifugal  direction  is  au 
important  indication  of  motor  fmiction. 

§  2.  The  connections  of  the  optic  thalami  are  more  un- 
certain than  those  of  the  corpora  striata.  Connections  have 
been  traced  through  the  corona  radiata  with  various  regions 
of  the  Cortes,  viz.  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipito-teniimral, 
region  of  the  insula,  and  with  the  hippocampal  region  by 
means  of  the  pillars  of  the  fornix,  either  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  corpora  mammiUaria.  The  longitudinal  tracts  of 
the  tegmentum,  which  by  some  have  been  regarded  as  ending 
in  tbe  optic  thalami,  are  traced  by  Flechsig  past  these  ganglia 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  On  this  point, 
however,  and  on  many  others,  the  views  of  different  anatomists 
are  so  divergent  that  it  would  be  imsafe  to  found  any  func- 
tional relationship  on  anatomical  data.  Besides  tlie  eonjiec- 
tions  with  the  cortex  and  the  tegmentum  others  have  been 
traced  between  the  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata. 

Luys '  describes  the  optic  thalamus  as  consiating  of  an 
agglomeration  of  centres — an  anterior,  middle,  median,  and 
posterior— connected  on  the  one  hand  with  definite  regions  of 
the  cortei,  and  with  the  olfaetoYy,  optic,  general  sensory,  and 
auditory  tracts  respectively.  The  views  of  Luys  have  been 
regarded  by  most  anatomists'  as  purely  speculative  and 
devoid  of  any  foundation  in  demonstrated  fact.    But  Gudden  * 

'  Tbe  Eniin  anil  ita  Functions.'  Internal.  Stienl.  Scries,  vol.  umii.  J88l'. 
■  Schnalbe,  .Ycnrofc^.V,  ji.  713.  '  Jrchir /.  Pnychtuirie,  Bd.  li. 
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applied  direct  to  the  internal  capsule.  Hence  it  is  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  results  of  irritation  of  the  nucleus  caudatns 
by  diffusion  to  the  internal  capsule.  Minor  further  adduces 
in  favour  of  this  explanation  the  fact  that  in  a  dog  on  which 
some  time  previously  he  had  extiq^ated  the  motor  zone  in  one 
hemispliere,  and  so  induced  secondary  degeneration  in  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  no  result  was  obtained  on  exposure  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  Irritation  of  the  internal  capsule 
was  likewise  without  result — except  closure  of  the  opposite 
eye.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  and  other  experiments 
is  that  all  the  so-called  effects  of  stimulation  of  the  nucleus 
caudatus  are  really  due  to  irritation  of  the  internal  capsule. 

The  arguments  are  an  exact  repetition  of  those  which 
attribute  the  effects  of  irritation  of  the  cortical  centres  to 
irritation  of  the  subjacent  medullary  fibres.  But  though  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  corona 
radiata  are  undoubtetUy  excitable,  and  continue  excitable  under 
conditions  which  aimiliilate  all  manifestations  from  stimula- 
tion applied  to  the  centres,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
centres  themselves  arc  inexcitable.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  intruisic  excitability  of  the  cortical  centres  has  been 
clearly  established.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
irritation  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  by  mere  conduction  to  the 
internal  capsule  is  disproved  by  the  negative  results  of  the 
same  stimulus  when  applied  to  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
motor  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  are  in  point  of  fact  closer 
to  the  optic  thalamus  than  to  the  nucleus  caudatus,  and  yet 
irritation  of  the  optic  thalamus  causes  no  result.  If  it  were 
merely  a  case  of  conduction  to  the  motor  tracts  of  the  internal 
capsule  electric  stimulation  of  the  optic  thalamus  ought  to 
cause  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  irritation  of  these  tracts 
than  electrisation  of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  This,  however,  ia 
not  the  case. 

A  mechanical  excitability  of  a  certain  point  in  the  nucleus 
caudatus,  situated  close  to  the  third  ventricle,  has  been 
contended  for  by  Notlmagel,*  who  finds  that  in  rabbits  puncture 

'  Virchow's  Archii\  Bd.  Ivii.  1873  et  seq.  He  terms  tlie  spot  the  nodut 
cursor  ins — a  term  which  stands  on  a  par  with  his  *  convolaion-centre,*  pre- 
\'ioQ8ly  referred  to. 
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of  this  8pot  with  a  fine  needle,  or  injection  of  a.  few  drops  of 
chromic  acid,  causes  an  apparently  irresistihle  tendency  on  tlie 
part  of  the  ajiimal  to  run  or  jump  till  it  becomes  oxhaasted. 
As  the  phenomena  he  descrthea  are  merely  the  expression  in 
the  rabbit  of  some  form  of  irritation,  and  not  peculiar  to 
irritation  of  the  corpus  striatum,  no  conelusionB  as  to  the 
special  functions  of  this  ganglion  can  safely  be  founded  on 
them. 

§  4.  It  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts  of  human 
pathology  that  destructive  lesions  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum  cause  hemiplegia  of  the  op))ogite  side  of  the  body — 
a  paralysis  in  general  entirely  confined  to  motion,  sensation 
being  in  all  respects  unimpaired.  Until  recently  no  exact 
differentiation  was  attempted  between  the  effects  of  lesions 
involving  only  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
those  involving  also,  or  alone,  the  anterior  di\~i3Lon  of  the 
internal  capsule. 

Since,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  have  no  relation,  except  that  of 
contiguity,  to  the  caudate  or  lenticular  nucleus,  it  has  become 
of  importance  to  distinguish,  if  possible,  between  the  effects  of 
lesions  of  these  parts  resiiectively.  As  a  rule,  the  lesions  of 
disease  are  more  or  leas  indefinite,  but  the  careful  investiga- 
tions of  Charcot '  and  others  have  estabhshed  that  though 
lesions  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  or  nucleus  lenticularis  appear 
to  cause  hemiplegia,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsule,  or  of 
the  cortical  centres  themselves,  yet  the  hemiplegia  depending 
on  lesions  limited  to  the  gi'ey  matter  of  the  striate  nuclei 
is  of  a  transitory  character,  and  may  entirely  disapi>ear  even 
while  the  lesion  remains.  On  the  other  band,  hemiplegia 
dependent  on  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  capsule  is  permanent,  and  is  followed  in  due  course 
by  descending  sclerosis  of  the  pjTamidal  tracts  and  rigidity  of 
the  paralysed  limbs. 

Hence  it  would  appear  from  the  facts  of  human  pathology 
that,  provided  the  cortical  motor  centres  and  their  p>Tamidal 

'  Letmu  »ur  ItB  LoailtintUMi  dana  Us  Maladies  du  Cerveau,  ISiJb ; 
I^otbusgel,  Topischt  Dia^noatik  der  Gekimkranklteilcn,  1879. 
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tracts  in  the  internal  capsule  remain  intact,  the  ganglionic 
masses  of  the  corpus  striatum  may  be  destroyed,  or  at  least 
extensively  injured,  without  giving  rise  to  appreciable 
symi)toms. 

There  are  some  facts  which  render  it  probable  that  lesions 
of  the  nucleus  caudatus  are  more  transitory  in  their  effects 
than  lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.  This  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  anatomical  researches,  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  nucleus  caudatus  have  to 
pass  into  the  lenticular  nucleus  before  reaching  their  peri- 
pherical  destination. 

The  destruction  of  the  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum,  to- 
gether with  the  related  division  of  the  internal  capsule,  does 
not  appear  to  add  to  the  effects  of  lesion  of  this  division  of  the 
internal  capsule  by  itself. 

§  5.  Nothnagel  *  describes  the  results  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  basal  ganglia  of  rabbits,  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  produce  localised  lesions  of  these  structures 
by  means  of  injections  of  chromic  acid,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
fine  needle  or  trocar.  The  difficulties  of  exact  localisation, 
however,  are  too  great  to  allow  of  his  results  being  accepted 
without  question.  It  would  appear,  however,  that,  apart  from 
the  running  or  springing  movements  above  referred  to, 
mechanical  lesions  limited  to  the  caudate  nuclei  caused  little 
if  any  interference  with  volitional  movements.  Only  in  cases 
of  unilateral  lesion  did  there  appear  some  impairment  of 
movement  and  some  deviation  of  the  limbs.  When  both 
ganglia  were  extensively  broken  up  no  special  symptoms  were 
observable,  even  directly  after  the  operation.^ 

Very  different  were  the  results  of  lesion  of  one  or  both 
hnticular  nuclei.  When  one  alone  was  destroyed  by  the 
injection  of  chromic  acid,  there  occurred  deviation  outwards 
of  the  opposite  fore  limb,  and  deviation  inwards  of  the  hind 
limb  of  the  same  side,  together  with  bending  of  the  vertebral 
column  towards  the  side  of  lesion,  and  some  degree  of  cj'phosis 
or  dorsal  curvature,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  contralateral  trunk 
muscles. 

>  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  Ivii.,  Ivui.,  Ix.,  Ixii.,  1873-1876. 
*  Op,  cit.  Bd.  Ix.  p.  139. 
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When  the  lenticular  naclei  were  destroyed  on  Iwtb  sides 
t  there  was  no  deviation  of  the  limbs  or  distortion  of  the  tnink. 
I  The  animals  maintained  their  normal  altitude,  but  remained 
quite  immoTable  and  apatht^tic,  like  animals  deprived  of  their 
I  cerebral  hemispheres.  They  allowed  their  limbs  to  be  with- 
drawn or  placed  in  any  abnormal  jKiBition  without  resistance. 
But  if  the  tail  were  pinched  the  animal  would  make  one  or 
two  leaps  forward,  and  again  relapse  into  its  ai>athetic  im- 
mobility. 

Though  Nothnagel  assimilates  the  results  of  destruction 
of  the  lenticular  nuclei  to  those  observed  after  removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  this  ia  not  strictly  correct.  Animals 
deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  have  neither  desire  nor 
the  power  of  effecting  volitional  movements.  But  destruction 
«f  the  lenticular  nuclei  paralyses  only  the  power  of  carrjing 
desire  into  effect.  In  a  rabbit  in  which  I  had  destroyed  both 
corjxira  striata  I  observed  clear  indications  of  appetite  and 
desire  to  eat ;  but  attempts  to  satisfy  them  resulted  only 
in  vague  and  ineffectual  struggles.  Volitional  movements 
only  were  paralysed,  while  perception,  ideation,  and  desire 
continued — faculties  which  are  entirely  annihilated  by  com- 
plete removal  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  lesions  described  by  Nothnagel  were  in  reality  confined  to 
the  respective  ganglia  of  the  corpus  striatum,  without  impli- 
cation of  the  internal  capsule,  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  evident  that  dewtruetion  of  the  ganglionic 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  produces  a  much  more  com- 
plete and  enduring  paralysis  than  destruction  of  the  cortical 
motor  centres  alone,  or  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  which  proceed 
from  them.  The  experiments  of  Carville  and  Durct '  on  dogs 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  ease 
of  rabliits.  While  removal  of  the  cortical  motor  centres,  or 
section  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  liefore  they  penetrate  between 
the  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum,  causes  the  characteristic 
paralysis  or  paresis  alrea<ly  descrilwd  and  discassed,  destruc- 
tion of  the  corpus  striatum  with  section  of  the  pjTamidal 
tracts  forming  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule 
(tig.  123),  causes  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  so 

'  Sur  lea  FoiicJions  dts  HimUphires  Cifi'fbraiix. 
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reftrence  to  the  internal  capsule  is  such  (see  fig.  25)  that 
diruot  or  indirect  implication  of  its  trofte  must  necessarily  be 
alwava  considered  as  possible,  aud  indeed  almoat  inevitable,  if 
the  lesion  is  at  all  extensive.  It  has  been  shown  that  nmny 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  pass  on  to  the  cerebral 
cortex  without  entering  into  other  relations  than  that  of  mere 
contii^iiity  to  the  basal  ganglia ;  and  it  has  been  foujid  that 
seclion  of  the  anterior  two-tbirds  causes  paralysis  of  motion, 
and  lesion  or  section  of  the  posterior  third  causes  paralysis 
.  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  aide,  both  general  and  special. 

^It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  prove  the  absolute  integrity 
of  these  tracts  before  we  can  aacrilje  either  motor  or  sensory 
paralysis  to  lesions  of  the  o|)tic  thalamus  as  such.  The  re- 
corded cases  by  no  means  satisfy  the  requirements  of  scientific 
evidence  in  this  respect,  aud  the  fact  that  not  unfreijuently 
lesions  have  been  found  in  one  or  both  optic  thalami  without 
discoverable  symptoms  goes  far  to  prove  that  direct  or  in- 
direct impUcatiou  of  the  internal  capsule  has  bc,en  the  real 
cause  in  all  cases  where  motor  or  sensory  paralysis-has  been 
observed. 

Though  Luys '  and  Foumi6 '  consider  that  the  optic 
thalamus  is  the  ganglion  of  convergence  of  all  the  sensory 
tracts  before  they  radiate  into  the  cerebral  cortex,  their  \-iewB 
are  neither  in  accordance  with  recent  anatomical  researches 
nor  are  they  supported  by  well-estabhshed  clinical  or  exi>eri- 
mental  data.  The  clinical  cases  collected  by  Luys  in  support 
of  this  theory  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not  ex- 
clude implication  of  the  internal  Capsule.  The  experiments 
which  Fournie  adduces  to  prove  that  destruction  of  the  ojitic 
thalamus  causes  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side  are  not 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  Fournie  injected  strong  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  zinc  into  the  optic  thalami,  but  bis  own 
descriptions  of  the  diffuse  lesions,  and  general  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, which  his  procedure  induced,  justify  the  comjilete 
distrust  with  which  liis  results  have  been  received  by  physio- 
logists *  aud  pathologists  in  general. 

'  Tht  Brain  and  its  Function*. 

■  BechfTcha  Exptrimentalei  tur  U  Ftmctiarmenient  dti  Certeau,  1S73. 

■  S««  N'othnagel'i  treoebuil  critioitm,  Virebow'a  Arclmi,  Bd.  Iviii.  p,  43B. 
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'  'I Me  Finction  'br  S-hh'i:.'r:l.-  X^ur.i.'j.  Ccntralblatt^  Xo.  4,  1>>3. 
■  SvurAo'j.  Ctntraihlait,  No.  4,  l^^l. 
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own,  previously  described  (Chapter  V.),  are  distinctly  contra- 
dictory in  several  particulars  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  special  results  of  destruction  of  the 
optic  thalami,  it  seems  fairly  well  established  by  the  facts  of 
disease,  and  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  that  they  may 
be  extensively  destroyed,  if  not  entirely  extirpated,  without 
causing  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  or  loss  of  tactile  sensa- 
tion. When  these  symptoms  occur  in  connection  with  lesions 
in  the  region  of  the  optic  thalamus,  they  may  with  more 
reason  be  ascribed  to  injury  of  the  internal  capsule  than  to 
the  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus  as  such. 

§  7.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  optic  thalamus 
has  not  a  special  relation  to  vision.  As  has  been  seen,  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  optic  tract  is  traceable  to  the  external  genicu- 
late body  and  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  other  fibres 
have  been  described  as  arising  from  the  superficial  stratum, 
as  well  as  from  the  interior  of  this  ganglion.  There  are 
clinical  as  well  as  experimental  facts  to  show  that  lesions 
invading  the  posterior  region  of  the  optic  thalamus  cause 
homonymous  hemiopia  by  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  side 
of  both  retinae.  Thus  in  a  case  reported  by  Hughlings  Jackson  * 
in  which  there  was  softening  in  the  region  of  the  pulvinar 
of  the  right  optic  thalamus,  and  apparently  Umited  to  this 
region,  there  was  observed  during  life  left  hemiopia  from  2)ara- 
lysis  of  the  right  side  of  both  retinae.  But  as,  in  addition  to 
the  hemiopia,  there  was  also  some  defect  in  motor  power,  as 
well  as  some  impairment  of  general  sensibility  on  the  left  side, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  posterior  division 
of  the  internal  capsule  was  also  more  or  less  directly  or  in- 
directly implicated.  Other  similar  cases  might  be  alluded  to. 
But,  even  though  we  may  admit  that  lesions  accurately  re- 
stricted to  the  pulvinar  and  corpora  geniculata  may  cause  hemi- 
opia, this  may  be  ascribed  merely  to  interruption  of  the  optic 
radiations  which  proceed  from  this  part  towards  the  occipito- 
angular  region  of  the  hemisphere.  We  have  seen  that  hemi- 
opia may  be  induced  by  cortical  and  subcortical  lesion  of  the 
oceipito-angular  region.  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
anything  to  distinguish  hemiopia  so  induced  from  that  caused 

>  *  A  Physician's  Notes  on  Ophthalmology,*  Lond,  Hosp,  Reports^  ISTo. 
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by  lesion  limited  to  the  pulvino-genieulate  region  of  the  optic 
thalamus  itself.  In  an  experiment  which  I  made  on  a  monkey, 
in  which  the  left  optic  thalamus,  along  with  the  medullary 
fibres  external  to  it,  was  extensively  broken  up  by  penetration 
from  the  cortex  in  the  region  of  the  first  occipito-angulax  bridg- 
ing convolution  (fig.  124),  there  was,  in  addition  to  general 
hemianesthesia,  total  bluidness  of  the  oi)iK)site  eye — temi>orary 
at  least,  but  whether  giving  place  to  homonymous  hemiopia 
was  not  determined — and  also  dilatation  of  the  opposite  pnpiL 
As  dilatation  of  the  pupil  does  not  occur  in  cortical  or  sub- 
cortical lesion  of  the  occipito-angular  region,  this  symptom 
may  possibly  be  a  special  feature  of  lesion  of  the  optic  tract 
in  the  thalamus  itself ;  intUcative  of  rupture  of  the  centripetal 


Fig.  124.— The  shaillUK  indicates  tlie  feuperflclal  extPnt  of  the  lesion  in  the  left 
liemi^pheru  in  the  openition  for  de?*tructioii  of  the  optic  tlialamiu.  The  darker 
ceutre  iudioatea  the  sluua  leading  into  the  optic  thalamus. 

fibres  to  the  irido-motor  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  Sylvian 
aqueduct. 

§  8.  An  analysis  of  the  various  clinical  and  experimental 
data  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  lesions  of  the  ganglionic 
substance  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  leads  to  the 
conchision  that,  provided  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  are 
not  directly  or  indirectly  injured,  neither  voluntary  motion 
nor  sensation  is  permanently  impaired  or  abolished.  For  we 
cannot  consider  that  Noibnagel's  experiments  on  the  lenticular 
nucleus  exclude  implication  of  the  internal  capsule  ;  inasmuch 
as  not  in  every  case,  but  only  in  those  in  which  the  lesion 
penetrated  deeply,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  ganglion,  was 


voluntary  motion  paralysed.  Lesions  of  gmall  size  and  situ- 
ated  vfeU  outwards  from  the  internal  capsule  had  no  such 
elfect.  And  the  probability  is  that  in  all  successful  castas  the 
internal  capsule  was  really  injured  directly  or  indirectly. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  in  certain  animals  at 
least,  a  very  great  difiference  between  the  effects  of  destruction 
of  the  cortical  motor  centres  or  of  the  subjacent  meduUaiy 
libres,  and  those  following  destruction  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  together  with  the  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule 
pasHing  through  them.  The  degree  of  motor  paralysis  from 
lesion  of  the  striate-capsular  region  in  different  animals  appears 
to  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  resulting  from  purely  cortical 
or  subcortical  lesion  of  the  motor  zone. 

In  man  and  the  monkey  there  is  little  if  any  difference 
Iwtween  the  effects  of  complete  destruction  *  of  the  cortical 
motor  centres  and  those  of  destruction  of  the  striate-capsular 
region.  There  is  the  same  jiowerlessness  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Iwdy,  and  the  same  lateral  distortion  from  the  unant- 
agonised  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  sound  side.  The  degree 
of  paralysis  of  the  various  movements  corresponds,  those 
movements  being  most  affected  which  are  the  most  complex, 
most  volitional,  and  most  mde^wndent ;  and  the  duration  of 
the  paralysis  is,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  as  lasting  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  followed  by  the  same  secondary  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  But 
while  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  can  be  produced 
by  a  very  limited  lesion  in  the  striate-capsular  region,  the 
same  effect  can  only  result  from  a  very  extensive  lesion  of  the 
cortex.  Hence  it  is  more  rare  to  tind  complete  hemiplegia 
from  cortical  lesion  than  from  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  Only  those  movements  are  permanently  paralysed 
the  cortical  centres  of  which  are  thoroughly  disorganised  ; 
while  others  which  have  their  centres  only  slightly  injured,  or 
merely  functionally  affected,  are  recovered  when  the  causes  of 
the  perturbation  have  completely  subsided. 

In  dogs,  however,  as  the  experiments  of  Carville  and  Duret 
prove,  destruction  of  the  striate-capsular  region  produces  a 
much  more  complete  paralysis  than  lesion  of  the  cortex  or 
subjacent  fibres.    In  the  latter  case  the  affection  of  motility 
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applied  direct  to  the  internal  capsule.  Hence  it  is  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  results  of  irritation  of  the  nucleus  caudatus 
by  diffusion  to  the  internal  capsule.  Minor  further  adduces 
in  favour  of  this  explanation  the  fact  that  in  a  dog  on  which 
some  time  previously  he  had  extirpated  the  motor  zone  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  so  induced  secondary  degeneration  in  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  no  result  was  obtained  on  exposure  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  Irritation  of  the  internal  capsule 
was  Ukewise  without  result — except  closure  of  the  opposite 
eye.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  and  other  experiments 
is  that  all  the  so-called  effects  of  stimulation  of  the  nucleus 
caudatus  are  really  due  to  irritation  of  the  internal  capsule. 

The  arguments  are  an  exact  repetition  of  those  which 
attribute  the  effects  of  irritation  of  the  cortical  centres  to 
irritation  of  the  subjacent  medullary  fibres.  But  though  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  corona 
radiata  are  undoubtedly  excitable,  and  continue  excitable  under 
conditions  which  annihilate  all  manifestations  from  stimula- 
tion appUed  to  the  centres,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
centres  themselves  are  inexcitable.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  intrinsic  excitability  of  the  cortical  centres  has  been 
clearly  estabUshed.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
irritation  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  by  mere  conduction  to  the 
internal  capsule  is  disproved  by  the  negative  results  of  the 
same  stimulus  when  applied  to  the  optic  thalamus.  The 
motor  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  are  in  point  of  fact  closer 
to  the  optic  thalamus  than  to  the  nucleus  caudatus,  and  yet 
irritation  of  the  optic  thalamus  causes  no  result.  If  it  were 
merely  a  case  of  conduction  to  the  motor  tracts  of  the  internal 
capsule  electric  stimulation  of  the  optic  thalamus  ought  to 
cause  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  irritation  of  these  tracts 
than  electrisation  of  the  nucleus  caudatus.  This,  however,  ia 
not  the  case. 

A  mechanical  excitabiUty  of  a  certain  point  in  the  nucleus 
caudatus,  situated  close  to  the  third  ventricle,  has  been 
contended  for  by  Nothnagel,'  who  finds  that  in  rabbits  puncture 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  Ivii.  1873  et  seq.  He  terms  the  spot  the  nodu^ 
cursoritis — a  term  which  stands  on  a  par  with  his  *  convulsion-centre,*  pre- 
viously referred  to.  ; 
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of  this  spot  with  a  fine  needle,  or  injection  of  a  few  drops  of 
chromic  acid,  causes  an  apparently  iiTtsistible  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  to  run  or  jump  till  it  becomes  exhausted. 
Aa  the  phenomena  be  de8cril>c8  are  merely  the  expression  in 
the  rabbit  of  some  form  of  irritation,  and  not  peeulmr  to 
irritation  of  the  corpus  striatum,  no  conelnBions  as  to  the 
special  functions  of  this  ganglion  can  safely  be  founded  on 
them. 

§  4.  It  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts  of  human 
pathology  that  destructive  lesions  in  the  region  of  the  corpus 
striatum  cause  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  aide  of  the  body — 
a  paralysis  in  general  entirely  couHned  to  motion,  sensation 
being  in  all  respects  unimpaired.  Until  recently  no  exact 
differentiation  was  attempted  between  the  effects  of  lesions 
involving  only  the  grey  matter  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
those  involving  also,  or  alone,  the  anterior  division  of  the 
internal  capsule. 

Since,  however,  it  haa  been  shown  that  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  have  no  relation,  except  that  of 
contiguity,  to  the  caudate  or  lenticular  nucleus,  it  has  become 
of  importance  to  distinguish,  if  possible,  between  the  effects  of 
lesions  of  these  parts  respectively.  As  a  rule,  the  lesions  of 
lUsease  are  more  or  less  indefinite,  but  tbe  careful  investiga- 
tions of  Charcot '  and  others  have  established  that  though 
lesions  of  the  nucleus  cauiiatus  or  nucleus  lenticularis  appear 
to  cause  hemiplegia,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  caused  by 
lesion  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  internal  capsiUe,  or  of 
the  cortical  centres  themselves,  yet  the  hemiplegia  deiiending 
on  lesions  limited  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  striate  nuclei 
is  of  a  transitory  character,  and  may  entirely  disappear  even 
while  the  lesion  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  hemiplegia 
dependent  on  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  division  of  tbe 
internal  capsule  is  permanent,  and  is  followed  in  due  course 
by  descending  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  rigidity  of 
the  paralysed  limbs. 

Hence  it  would  appear  from  the  facts  of  human  pathology 
that,  provided  the  cortical  motor  centres  and  their  pyramidal 

'  LefWis  lur  Its  LocalLiationa  dans  Us  Haladiti  du  Cirvtau,  1876 ; 
Natbnagel,  Topitcha  Diagtioatik  dtr  OthimkrankbtUen,  1879. 
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them  all,  though  in  all  probability  erroneously,  entirely  int« 
the  tegmentum,  with  'which  the  optic  thalamua  is  more  or  lesa 
directly  continuous.  The  optic  tracts,  besides  other  supposed 
connections  vrith  the  optic  thalami,  are  certainly  connected 
with  the  pulvjno-geniculate  region  of  these  ganglia.  By  the 
pillars  of  the  fornix  the  optic  thalami  are  in  relation  with 
the  cortical  centres  of  smell  (taste  ? )  and  tactile  sensibility. 
Through  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  they  are  in  relation 
with  the  oceipito-temporal  regions  of  the  cortex,  which,  we  have 
seen,  are  sensory  in  function.  The  anterior  tracts  appear  to 
pass  into  the  frontal  regions,  but  where  they  end  has  not  been 
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satisfactorily  determined,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
enter  the  gjTus  fornieatus. 

Monakow's  experiments  lead  him  to  conclude  that  each 
nucleus  of  the  optic  thalamus  (fig.  125)  is  related  to  a  definite 
cortical  region,  and  undergoes  atrophy  with  its  related  tracts 
when  this  region  is  extirpated.  Thus  he  concludes  that  the 
posterior  nucleus  (fig.  125,  N.post.)  is  specially  related  to  the 
basal  regions  of  the  hemisphere ;  the  pulvinar  and  corpus 
genieulatumexteruiini(fig.  125,  C/jMi.e.rf.)  to  theoccipital  region 
or  visual  sphere;  the  corpus  geniculatum  internum  (fig.  125, 
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C.nen.int.)  to  the  temporal  region  or  auditory  zone;  the  exter- 
nal nucleus  (fig.  1*25,  S.ext.)  and  neighbouring  parts  to  the 
upper  and  lower  parietal  regions ;  and  the  anterior  tubercle 
and  mediftn  nucleus  (lig.  125,  'i'.ant.,  X.vtfd.)  to  the  &oatal 
regions  of  the  hemisphere.  In  addition  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
optic  thalamus  the  correlated  medullary  tibres  of  the  corona 
radiata,  and  also  the  tracts  leading  to  the  periphery,  undergo 
atrophy,  particularly — apart  from  the  pyramidal  tracts  related 
to  the  motor  zone — those  of  the  outer  part  of  the  crus  and 
those  passing  into  the  tegmentum.  The  course  of  these  latter 
lihrea  is  uncertain.  But  apparently  there  ensues  atrophy  to 
some  extent  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle,  the  trapezium  and  lateral  portion  of  the  lemnis- 
cus of  the  same  side,  and  the  opposite  half  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

Before  these  results  can  he  accepted  as  correct  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
eusure  absolute  limitation  of  the  primary  lesions,  conditions 
far  from  being  fulfilled  by  Monakow's  researches,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  also  clearly  to  differentiate  lesions  implicating  the 
falciform  lobe  from  those  of  the  convexity.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  relations  which  he  seeks  to  estabUsh  between 
lesions  of  the  frontal  regions  and  the  anterior  tubercle  are 
founded  on  implication  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Gudden'  did  not  observe  any  abnormality  in  the  appearance 
of  the  optic  thalamus  after  e\tiri)ation  of  the  motor  ;!one, 
which  caused  degeneration  of  the  pjTamidal  tracts.  Nor  did 
Monakow  in  his  first  experiments  note  any  atrophy  of  the 
optic  thalamus  after  destruction  of  the  frontal  region,  though 
his  subsequent  researches  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 
That  the  optic  thalamus  is  at  all  related  to  the  true  motor 
zone  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported 
by  myself,'  in  which  the  whole  of  the  motor  zone  with  the 
exception  of  the  marginal  convolution  and  portion  of  the 
postero-parietal  lobule  was  entirely  atrophied — a  condition 
which  had  existed  many  years — the  optic  thalamus  with  the 
exception  of  the  anterior  tubercle,  which  was  destrojed  along 

I  Archivfar  Piiychintne,  Bd.  ii.  1871. 
'  Uee  age.  04,  C5,  Chap.  YL  p.  316. 
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with  the  corpus  striatum  by  the  primary  lesion,  was  perfectly 
normal  in  size  and  appearance  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  side. 

So  far  as  has  yet  been  established  beyond  doubt  the  optic 
thalamus  appears  to  be  related  to  sensory  regions  and  tracts, 
and  more  especially  has  this  been  demonstrated  of  the  visual 
sphere. 

§  10.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  the  results  of  experiment 
and  disease  that  the  centres  of  the  optic  thalamus  are  not 
the  centres  of  *  conscious '  sensation,  nor  are  the  paths  which 
connect  them  with  the  cortex  the  paths,  or  at  least  the  only 
paths,  of  sensation ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  when  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  internal  capsule  is  destroyed  that  ansesthesia 
results,  and  this  apparently  without  any  evident  implication 
of  the  ganglionic  substance  itself.  There  are  no  facts  or  data 
serving  to  define  wiih  any  degree  of  definiteness  the  functions 
of  the  respective  nuclei  and  their  correlated  tracts  in  the  corona 
radiata.  The  tracts  may  be  the  paths  of  obscure  sensations, 
some  of  which  may  be  perhaps  related  to  the  organic  sensi- 
biUties,  or  they  may  be  merely  tracts  of  association  between 
the  centres  of  conscious  and  subconscious  activity.  It  is 
probable  that  the  optic  thalami,  specially  related  to  the 
sensory  tracts,  and  the  corpora  striata,  specially  related  to 
the  motor  tracts,  represent  in  a  subordinate  manner  all  the 
sensory  and  motor  centres  of  the  cortex,  and  constitute  together 
a  sensori-motor  mechanism,  subservient  to  the  manifestation 
of  all  those  forms  of  activity  which  do  not  imply  conscious 
discrimination  or  true  volition. 

In  proportion  as  the  capacities  and  modes  of  activity 
transcend  mere  consensual  or  adaptive  automatism,  and  involve 
conscious  discrimination  and  special  motor  acquisition,  do  the 
cortical  centres  become  necessary,  as  in  man.  In  such  case 
the  basal  ganglia  may  be  more  or  less  completely  dispensed 
with,  as  would  appear  from  the  absence  of  permanent  symptoms 
in  case  of  lesions  confined  to  the  ganglionic  substance  proper. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  rabbits,  the  modes  of  activity  do 
not  greatly  transcend  mere  automatism,  the  cortical  centres 
are  of  less  importance,  and  may  be  removed  without  creating 
much  obvious  disturbance. 
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In  intcrmcdiuto  cases,  as  in  doge,  the  degree  of  distuTbance 
caused  by  removal  of  the  cortical  centres  will  dei>end  ou  tlio 
relative  proiK)rtloii  in  their  modes  of  activity  between  miTe 
automatifim,  provided  for  by  the  basal  ganglia,  and  special 
acquisitions  which  have  involved  the  exercise  of  conscioiiH 
discrimination. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE    HEMISPHERES    CONSIDERED    PSYCHOLOGICALLY. 

§  1.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  brain  chiefly  in  its 
physiological  aspects,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at 
that  the  hemispheres  consist  of  a  system  of  sensory  and  motor 
centres.  In  their  subjective  aspect  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  synonymous  with  mental  operations,  the  consideration  of 
which  belongs  to  the  science  of  psychology.  The  phenomena 
of  consciousness  cannot  be  investigated  or  explained  by  physio- 
logical methods  only,  but  anatomical  and  physiological  investi- 
gation of  the  substrata  of  consciousness  *may  serve  to  elucidate 
some  at  least  of  the  correlations  between  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  psychical  manifestations.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
this  chapter  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  mind  or  the  laws  of 
mental  operations,  but  briefly  to  discuss,  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  the  physiological  and  pathological  researches 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapters,  some  of  those  relations 
between  the  physiological  and  psychological  fmictions  of  the 
brain  which  present  themselves  more  especially  to  the  physician 
and  medical  psychologist. 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  is  a  universally 
admitted  axiom.  We  have  no  proof  of  subjectivity  or  modifi- 
cations of  consciousness  apart  from  the  action  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing is  superadded,  or  that  the  action  of  the  cortical  centres 
is  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  the  most  simple  nervous 
apparatus ;  but  rather  that  between  the  simplest  reflex  action 
and  the  most  complex  cerebral  process  there  is  a  continuous 
unbroken  gradation.  Why  consciousness  should  arise  only 
in  correlation  with  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
a  question  which  has  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  answer. 
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It  toay  perhaps  be  associated  with  greater  complexity  or  fric- 
tion than  obtains  iii  lower  gaiifilia ;  but  though  we  should 
arrive  at  the  true  explanation  of  the  conditions  of  couscioua- 
ness  when  a  sensation  is  exjierienced,  we  are  aa  far  as  ever 
from  understanding  the  ultimate  nature  of  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  sensation.  The  one  is  objective  and  the  other 
Bubjective,  and  neither  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  otlier. 
We  cannot  say  that  they  are  identical,  or  that  one  passes 
into,  or  causes  the  other ;  but  only,  as  Layeock  expresses  it, 
that  the  two  are  correlated ;  or,  with  Bain,  that  the  physical 
changes  and  the  psychical  modifications  are  the  objective  and 
subjective  sides  of  a  '  douljle-faced  unity.'  '  We  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is,  in  company  with  all  our 
mental  processes,  an  unhroken  matci-ial  sueceggion.  From  the 
ingress  of  a  sensation  to  the  outgoing  responses  in  action 
the  mental  succession  is  not  for  an  instant  dissevered  from  a 
physical  succession.  A  new  prospect  bursts  upon  the  view  ; 
there  is  a  mental  result  of  sensation,  emotion,  thought,  termi- 
nating in  outward  displays  of  speech  or  gesture.  Parallel  to 
this  mental  series  is  the  physical  series  of  facts,  the  successive 
agitation  of  the  physical  organs.  ,  .  .  While  we  go  the  round 
of  the  mental  circle  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought  there 
is  an  mibroken  physical  circle  of  effects.  It  would  be  incom- 
patible with  everjlhing  we  know  of  cerebral  action  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  chain  ends  abruptly  in  a  physical  void, 
scupied  by  an  immaterial  substance;  which  immaterial 
lubstance,  after  working  alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the  other 
idge  of  the  physical  break,  and  determines  the  active  resimuso 
B— two  shores  of  the  material  with  an  intervening  ocean  of 
the  immaterial.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  rupture  of  nervous  con- 
tinuity. The  only  tenable  supposition  is  that  mental  and 
physical  proceed  together  as  umiivided  twins.  When,  there- 
fore, we  speak  of  a  mental  cause,  a  mental  agency,  we  ha\'e 
always  a  tivn-sid'Cd  cause;  the  effect  produced  is  not  the  effect 
of  mind  alone,  hut  of  mind  in  company  with  body.' ' 

In  accordance  with  this  position  it  must  follow,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  that  mental  opera- 
tions in  the  last  analysis  must  be  merely  the  subjective  aide 
'  Bain,  Mind  and  Body^  1873,  p.  191. 
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of  sensory  and  motor  substrata,  as  has  been  clearly  enunciated 
by  Hughlings  Jackson.  For  the  cerebral  hemispheres  consist 
only  of  centres  related  respectively  to  the  sensory  and  motor 
tracts,  which  connect  them  with  the  periphery  and  with  each 
other. 

§  2.  The  physiological  and  psychological  activity  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  not,  however,  altogether  coextensive. 
While  consciousness  cannot  arise  apart  from  the  activity  of 
the  hemispheres,  many  cerebral  processes  can  occur  without 
revealing  themselves  in  consciousness. 

The  brain  as  an  organ  of  motion  and  sensation,  or  pre- 
sentative  consciousness,  is  a  single  organ  composed  of  two 
halves ;  the  brain  as  an  organ  of  ideation,  or  re-presentative 
consciousness,  is  a  dual  organ,  each  hemisphere  complete  in 
itself.  When  one  hemisphere  is  removed  or  destroyed  by 
disease,  motion  and  sensation  are  abolished  unilaterally,  but 
mental  operations  are  still  capable  of  being  carried  on  in  their 
completeness  through  the  agency  of  the  one  hemisphere.  The 
individual  who  is  paralysed  as  to  sensation  and  motion  by 
disease  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  (say  the  right)  is  not 
paralysed  mentally,  for  he  can  still  feel  and  will  and  think, 
and  intelligently  comprehend  with  the  one  hemisphere.  If 
these  functions  are  not  carried  on  with  the  same  vigour  as 
before,  they  at  least  do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  respect  of  com- 
pleteness. 

§  8.  In  order  that  impressions  made  on  the  individual 
organs  of  sense  shall  excite  the  subjective  modification  called 
a  sensation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  reach  and  induce  cer- 
tain molecular  changes  in  the  cells  of  their  respective  cortical 
centres. 

If  the  visual  centre  is  destroyed  or  functionally  inactive, 
impressions  made  on  the  retina  and  optical  apparatus  cause 
the  same  physical  modifications  as  usual,  but  do  not  aflfect 
consciousness.  The  changes  produced  have  no  subjective  side. 
The  optical  apparatus  without  the  visual  centre  may  be 
compared  to  the  camera  without  the  sensitised  plate.  The 
rays  of  light  are  focussed  as  usual,  but  produce  no  chemical 
action,  and  leave  no  trace  when  the  object  is  withdrawn,  or 
the  light  from  it  shut  off.     The  visual  centre  is  like  the  sensi- 
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tive  plate.  The  cells  undergo  certain  molecular  modifications 
which  coincide  with  certain  subjective  changes  constituting 
the  consciousness  of  the  impression  or  special  visual  sensation. 
And  as  the  sensitive  plate  records,  in  certain  chemical  decom- 
positions, the  form  of  the  object  presented  to  the  camera,  so 
the  visual  centre  records  in  cell-modifications  the  visual  cha- 
racters of  the  object  looked  at.  We  may  push  the  analogy 
still  further.  Just  as  the  chemical  decomposition  effected  by 
the  rays  of  light  may  be  fixed  and  form  a  permanent  image 
of  the  object  capable  of  being  looked  at,  so  the  cell-modifica- 
tions which  coincided  with  the  presentation  of  the  object  to 
the  eye  remain  permanently,  constituting  the  organic  memory 
of  the  object  itself.  When  the  same  cell-modifications  are 
again  excited,  the  object  is  re-presented  or  rises  up  in  idea. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  analogy  that  the  objects  are  photo- 
graphed in  the  visual  centre,  as  objects  are  photographed  on 
the  plate,  but  merely  that  permanent  cell-modifications  are 
induced,  which  are  the  physiological  representatives  of  the 
optical  characters  of  the  object  presented  to  the  eye.  The 
optical  characters  are  purely  Ught  vibrations,  and  few  objects 
are  known  by  these  alone.  The  object  appeals  to  other  senses, 
and  perhaps  to  movements,  and  the  idea  of  the  object  as  a 
whole  is  the  revival  of  the  cell-modifications  in  each  of  the 
centres  concerned  in  the  act  of  cognition.  For  what  is  true 
of  the  visual  centre  is  true,  mutatis  viutandis,  of  the  other 
sensory  centres.  Each  is  the  substratum  of  consciousness 
of  its  own  special  sensory  impressions,  and  each  is  the  organic  , 
basis  of  the  memory  of  such  impressions  in  the  form  of  certain 
cell-modifications,  the  re-induction  of  which  is  the  representa- 
tion or  revival  in  idea  of  the  individual  sensory  characters  of 
the  object.  The  organic  cohesion  of  these  elements  by  asso- 
ciation renders  it  possible  for  the  re-excitatioli  of  the  one  set 
of  characters  to  recall  the  whole. 

§  4.  The  sensory  centres,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  the  organs  of  consciousness  of  immediate  sensory 
impressions,  but  as  the  organic  register  of  their  own  sensory 
experiences.  This  organic  memory  is  the  physical  basis  of 
Eetentiveness,  and  the  property  of  re-excitability  is  the  organic 
basis  of  Kecollection  and  Ideation.    We  have  thus  a  physio- 
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logical  foundation  of  the  law  arrived  at  on  other  grounds  by 
Bain,  viz.  that  *  the  renewed  feeling  occupies  the  very  same 
parts,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  feeling.* 
According  to  Spencer,  the  renewal  of  the  feeling  is  the  faint 
revivification  of  the  same  processes  which  are  strongly  excited 
by  presentation  of  the  object.  The  molecular  thrill,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  of  present  sensation  extending  from  the  peri- 
pherical  organ  of  sense  is  in  the  ideal  sensation  revived,  but, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  powerfully  as  to  extend  to  the  periphery ; 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  central  revivification  may  be  so 
intense  as  actually  to  reinduce  the  peripherical  impression. 
This  occurs  in  certain  morbid  states,  such  as  are  described 
under  the  name  of  *  fixed  ideas,'  or  in  sensory  hallucinations 
from  diseased  conditions  of  the  brain,  as  in  epilepsy  and 
insanity. 

The  organic  memory  of  sensory  impressions  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  knowledge.  If  the  sense  impressions  were 
evanescent,  or  endured  only  so  long  as  the  object  was  present, 
the  range  of  conscious  intelligent  action  would  be  limited  to 
the  present,  and  we  should  have  no  real  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge implies  the  consciousness  of  agreement  or  difference. 
We  can  only  be  said  to  know  when  we  recognise  identity,  or 
difference  between  past  and  present  conscious  modifications^ 
We  know  that  a  certain  colour  is  green  by  recognising  a  simi- 
larity or  identity  between  the  present  and  a  certain  past  colour 
sensation,  or  a  difference  between  this  and  some  other  colour 
,  in  the  spectrum.  If  we  had  no  organic  memory  of  the  past 
capable  of  re-excitation  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
we  should  be  unable  to  recognise  either  agreement  or  differ- 
ence. We  might  be  conscious  from  moment  to  moment,  but 
there  would  be  no  continuation  in  time,  and  knowledge  would 
be  impossible.  The  foundation  of  the  consciousness  of  agree- 
ment is  the  re-excitation  by  the  present  of  the  same  molecular 
processes  which  coincided  with  a  past  impression;  and  of 
difference,  a  transition  from  one  physical  modification  to  an- 
other. The  sensory  centres,  therefore,  besides  being  the  organs 
of  sensation  or  consciousness  of  immediate  impressions, 
contain,  in  the  persistence  and  revivability  of  the  coincident 
physical  modifications,  the  materials  and  possibiUties  of  simple 
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and  complex  cognitions,  in  so  far  as  these  are  dependent  on 
■ensory  experience  alone. 

The  deBtnictioti '  of  the  visual  centre,  therefore,  not  only 
makes  the  individual  blind  presentatively,  hut  bUnd  re-pre- 
aentatively'  or  ideally,  and  all  cognitions  into  which  visual 
characters  enter  in  part  or  whole  become  mangled  or  imperfect, 
or  are  utterly  rooted  out  of  eoneciousnesB.  The  destruction 
of  the  eye  renders  the  individual  blind  only  presentatively,  but 
his  visual  memory  nud  i^isual  ideation  remain  unaffected ;  * 
$3id  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  in 
an  individual  born  blind,  or  blind  for  many  years,  the  nsual 
centres,  apart  from  mere  general  atrophy,  present  any  special 
peculiarities  in  the  apjiearance  of  the  cells  or  their  processes 
differing  from  those  of  the  normal  brain. 

§  5.  The  springs  of  conscious  activity,  or  the  incentives  to 
Tolition,  are  present  or  ideally  revived  sensatious  and  their 
accompaniments.  Sensations  are  accompanied  in  conscious- 
ness by  feelings,  which  are  divisible  into  two  great  and  opjwsite 
classes,  pains  and  pleasures.  Just  as  sensatious  are  the  sub- 
jective side  of  certain  physical  modifications  of  the  nerves 
and  nerve  centres,  so  pleasurable  or  paiuful  feelings  may  be 
regarded  as  tlie  subjective  expression  of  physical  harmony  or 
disharmony  between  the  organism  and  the  influences  acting 
on  it.  A  painful  sensation  is  a  physiological  discord  incom- 
patible with  health  or  comfort,  or,  it  may  be,  life  itself.  A 
pleasurable  sensation  is  a  physiological  harmony  promoting 
health  and  comfort,  and  calculated  to  prolong  existence.* 

'  See  farther  on  tbis  eabjecl,  J  14. 

*  The  distinction  here  drawn  betvecn  presentatiTe  and  re-preeenfativc 
blindnesG  and  other  atAtes  of  CDnecioiisness,  long  lamilisr  to  English  peycholo- 
gidts,  baa  been  travestied  b;  Munk  under  the  terns  ■  cortical  blindness ' 
(Bindenblindheit)  and  'pEjdhical  blindneas  '  (Seelenblindheit).  As  atl  the 
DUtnifegtationB  of  cerebral  action,  objective  and  subjective,  are  at  butiom 
eortiosl,  it  is  manifeBtljabsnrd  to  establish  an  antithesis  between  '  cortical '  and 
anj  other  form  of  btindnesa. 

'  This  is  not  strictly  accnrata  eicept  within  certain  limits.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  nnless  the  centres  arc  kept  in  eiprcise  b^  the  continuous  in- 
ooming  oJ  new  imptcBB  th  j         d  to  d  g  n    ate.  bo  that  former  sensory 
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As  the  revived  or  ideal  sensation  involves  the  activity  of 
the  same  structures  as  are  concerned  in  the  present  sensation, 
so  the  revived  feelings  or  emotions  are  localised  in  the  same 
regions.  Hence  the  sensory,  ideational,  and  emotional  centres 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  senses  differ  greatly  in  respect 
to  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  intellectual  or  discrimina- 
tive, and  emotional,  or  feeling,  element  in  their  composition, 
and  in  respect  to  their  revivability  as  ideas  or  as  feelings.  In 
the  visual  sense  the  emotional  is  subordinate  to  the  intel- 
lectual, or  may  be  almost  entirely  absent,  and  in  the  great 
majority  requires  cultivation ;  in  the  sensations  of  organic  life 
the  emotional  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  intellectual  or  dis- 
criminative at  its  minimum.  In  man  vision  is  the  highest 
intellectual  sense,  while  smell  and  taste  are  the  highest  in 
point  of  feeling.  In  dogs  and  other  animals,  however,  this 
rule  does  not  seem  to  obtain,  and  smell  appears  to  rank  higher 
than  the  other  senses  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  The 
manner  in  which  dogs,  with  then*  extraordinary  keenness  of 
smell,  are  able  to  investigate  with  their  olfactory  organs  sub- 
stances which  to  man,  with  his  feebly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  would  be  the  cause  only  of  the  most  unpleasant  feelings, 
shows  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  them  is  largely  dissociated 
from  mere  feeling,  and  is  the  chief  organ  of  intellectual  dis- 
crimination. 

The  feelings  accompanying  the  more  intellectual  senses, 
vision  and  hearing,  are  the  primordial  elements  of  the  aesthetic 
emotions  which  are  founded  on  harmonies  of  sight  and  sound. 
All  the  emotions,  however  complex  or  difficult  of  analysis,  are 
founded  ultimately  on  the  feeUngs  accompanying  the  exercise 
of  the  centres  and  organs  of  sensation.  That  the  sensations 
of  organic  Ufe  are  represented  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  plain  from  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence which  states  of  the  viscera  exercise  on  the  emotional 
tone  of  the  individual.     Organic  sensations  generally,  with 

superficial  or  apparent  objection  to  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  are  not  infallible  indices  of  what 
is  respectively  beneticial  or  injurious  to  the  organism,  is  easily  met  by  the 
consideration  that  in  all  such  exceptional  cases  it  is  not  the  doctrine,  but  its 
application,  which  is  at  fault/ 
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one  or  two  exceptions,  are,  unless  rising;  to  the  pitch  of  pain- 
ful mtc-nsity,  obscure  and  non-locahBable,  and  the  healthy  or 
morhid  physiological  actiWty  is  expressed  suhjeetively  as  the 
^txf'ae  and  ill-defined  feeling;  of  well-  or  ill-being — aipknria 
or  dygpUoria  (Lajcock).  Whether  the  centres  of  organic 
sensation  are  fused  with  those  of  tactile  or  common  sensi- 
hiUty  ui  the  falciform  lobe,  or  whether  they  are  specialty 
represented  in  and  through  the  optic  thalami  or  elsewhere 
are  all  qnestions  as  yet  unsolved.  But,  wherever  situated, 
they  seem  to  be  the  foundation  or  universal  backKround  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  emotions  in  general.  As  healthy  states 
of  the  Tiiscera  produce  pleasurable  feelings,  and  morbid  states 
of  the  viscera  produce  painful  or  depressing  feelings,  so,  con- 
versely, on  the  principle  that  the  revived  feeling  occupies  the 
same  parts  as  the  origmal,  pleasurable  emotions  exalt,  and 
painful  emotions  depress,  the  vital  functions.  Visceral  de- 
rangements are  frequently  the  cause,  and  always  the  accom- 
paniment, of  melanehohc  depression ;  and  just  as  \isoeral 
derangements  frequently  express  themselves  in  localisahle 
BjTBpathetic  neuroses,  so  the  melanehoUc  individual,  or  hj-po- 
chondriac,  projects  his  obscure  feelings  in  some  definite 
objective  form.  He  imagines  that  his  vitals  are  being  gnawed 
at  by  some  hideous  animal,  or  that  his  Iwdy  is  tlie  scene  of 
demoniacal  revels.  The  special  form  of  the  hallucuiation 
varies  with  the  individual  and  his  education,  but  it  always 
takes  some  dread  or  malignant  shajie. 

§  6.  The  physiological  needs  of  the  organism  in  so  far  as 
they  induce  locally  discriminable  sensations  express  them- 
selves subjectively  as  definite  appetites  or  desires,  which  are 
the  conscious  correlations  of  physiological  wants.  The  appe- 
tite of  hunger  is  the  desire  to  satisfy  or  remove  a  local 
sensation,  referable  to  the  stomach,  in  which  the  physio- 
logical needs  of  the  organism  express  themselves.  The  sub- 
strata of  the  feeling  of  hunger  and  appetite  for  food  are  the 
stomachic  branches  of  the  vagus  and  their  cerebral  centres. 
And  as  local  conditions  of  the  stomach  may  destroy  or  increase 
the  feeling  of  hunger,  so  central  disease  may  give  rise  to 
ravenous  appetite  or  sito-phobia,  conditions  exemplified  in 
certain  forms  of  insanity. 
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The  bodily  need  of  water  expresses  itself  locally  in  a  dry 
condition  of  the  fauces,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  feeling  of 
thirst  and  the  appetite  for  drink. 

The  sexual  appetite,  though  springing  from  the  organic 
wants  of  certain  glandular  structures,  centres  itself  round  a 
certain  tactile  sensation,  which  is  the  reflex  key  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  physiological  demand  for  fimctional  exercise 
on  the  part  of  these  organs.  The  sexual  appetite  appears 
only  with  the  develojJment  of  the  generative  glands.  Its 
appearance  induces  considerable  perturbation  of  the  other 
organic  functions,  and  expresses  itself  subjectively  at  first 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  emotional  excitabiHty,  or  in  obscure 
longings,  morbid  desires,  or  hysterical  outbursts.  Long  before 
the  link  between  a  definite  sensation  and  a  definite  action  for 
its  realisation  has  been  estabUshed  in  consciousness,  the  gene- 
rative glands  may  gratify  themselves  reflexly  during  sleep,  the 
period,  par  excellence,  of  reflex  excitability.  As  morbid  irrita- 
tion of  the  generative  organs  may  excite  a  morbid  sexual  appe- 
tite, so,  conversely,  the  sexual  appetite  may  be  morbidly  excited 
by  pathological  irritation  of  the  cerebral  paths  and  cerebral 
centres  of  the  sensations  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
generative  functions.  To  the  former  belong  the  satyriasis  or 
nymphomania  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  disease 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum ;  to  the  latter  the  various 
morbid  exhibitions  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  insanity  where 
the  centres  are  functionally  or  organically  diseased. 

§  7.  The  various  sensations,  feelings,  and  desires,  present 
or  revived,  singly  or  in  associated  combinations,  form  the 
incentives  to  action,  the  motives  to  volition. 

The  outward  expression  of  certain  physiologically  hurtful 
or  beneficial  sensory  impressions  takes  place  instinctively  or 
independently  of  individual  education;  their  realisation  in 
consciousness,  as  painful  or  pleasurable  sensations,  merely 
coinciding  with,  or,  in  strict  accuracy,  more  often  following, 
their  manifestation  externally.  Such  are  the  spinal  reflex 
actions,  and  the  reflex  expressions  of  emotion  such  as  we  have 
seen  manifested  in  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. 

All  truly  volitional  action,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result 
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of  education,  the  daratlon  of  which  varies  within  extremely 
i^^ide  limits  in  different  classes  and  orders  of  animals,  and  in 
respect  tn  individual  acts  of  volition  in  the  same  animal. 

At  birth  the  human  and  monkey  infant  have  no  volition 
proper,  hnt  only  the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  evolved.  The 
actions  of  the  infant  are  at  first  limited  to  definite  reflex 
response  to  definite  external  or  internal  stimuli,  and  to 
indefinite  or  Reneral  motor  activity,  conditioned  not  so  much 
by  any  definite  stimulus  as  by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  nerve 
Centres  to  expend  their  surplus  enerRy  in  action.  To  this 
latter  tendency  Bain  {jives  the  name  '  spontaneity.'  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  this  expenditure  of  energy 
is  dependent  on  central  overflow  alone,  and  how  far  on  external 
and  internal  sensory  impressions  in  general  acting  on  the 
nen'e  centres,  the  term  spontaneity  sufEcientiy  well  expresses 
a  definite  faet  of  the  constitution. 

Actions  determined  reflesly,  or  oriRinatinK  spontaneously, 
according  as  they  prove  physiologically  beneficial  and  subjec- 
tively pleasurable,  tend  to  continuance  and  repetition ;  while 
actions  physiologicallv  hurtful  and  subjectively  painful  are 
checked  or  avoided.  This  is  the  great  law  of  self-conservation, 
exemplified  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  this  law  that  animals 
have  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment,  and 
those  have  succeeded  best  in  which  the  internal  adai>tation8 
have  Iwst  corresponded  with  its  provisions. 

The  conscious  discrimination  of  a  sensation  as  pleasurable, 
and  its  ideal  persistence  and  tendency  towards  repetition  as 
desire,  and  its  association  with  things  seen,  smelt,  or  tasted, 
are  effected  long  before  the  sensation,  present  or  revived,  is 
associated  with  any  differentiated  motor  act  for  its  accom- 
plishment  or  realisation.  This  latter  is  the  result  of  happy 
accident,  or  of  repealed  trials  and  error.  Though  the  child 
possesses  in  the  motor  centres'  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres 
the  potentiality  of  differentiated  motor  acts,  the  individual 
Selection  or  excitation,  of  any  one  of  these,  in  response  to  a 
present  or  revived  sensation,  requires  the  establishment,  by 
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education  and  repetition,  of  an  organic  nexus  between  the 
special  sensory  centre  or  centres,  and  the  special  motor  centre. 
Some  particular  object  held  before  a  child  recalls  by  sight 
a  pleasurable  sensation,  and  excites  desire;  but,  instead  of 
inducing,  as  yet,  a  definite  action  for  its  gratification,  excites 
only  vague  and  undefined  movements  of  arms,  legs,  and 
facial  muscles,  the  expression  of  general  excitation  of  the 
motor  centres.  In  process  of  time  the  centre  of  the  special 
differentiated  movement  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  the 
desire  can  be  thrown  individually  into  action,  and  thus  a  de- 
finite act  of  voUtion  is,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  accomplished. 

Voluntary  control  is  first  established  over  those  movements 
which  are  also  most  easily  called  into  play  by  reflex  stimula- 
tion. A  child  can  voluntarily  grasp  with  its  fist  long  before 
it  can  raise  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  or  put  out  its  hand  to  lay 
hold  of  anything.  This  is  parallel  with  the  fact  that  the 
hand  can  be  made  to  close  reflexly  over  any  object  placed  in 
the  palm,  long  before  the  same  action  can  be  performed 
voluntarily.  And  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  in  a 
child,  how,  in  the  growth  of  voUtion,  the  first  action  fairly 
differentiated  in  response  to  any  particular  sensation  or  desire 
is  repeated  in  response  to  desire  in  general,  however  ludi- 
crously insufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  The 
individual  activity  of  the  various  specially  differentiated  motor 
centres  having  once  been  fairly  established,  at  first  in  response 
to  particular  sensations  and  desires,  voluntary  acquisition 
proceeds  apace,  the  centres  being  free  to  form  new  associations 
and  become  the  means  of  realisation  in  action  of  all  the  varied 
simple  and  complex  impulses  of  the  sensory  centres.  The 
associating  fibres  between  the  one  motor  centre  and  the  various 
sensory  centres  may  thus  become  innumerable. 

The  rate  at  which  the  organic  nexuses  are  established 
between  the  sensory  and  motor  centres  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  complexity  and  intricacy  of  the  movements.  Com- 
plex and  intricate  movements  are  longer  in  being  acquired 
than  those  which  are  simple,  and  also  reflex  or  already  here- 
ditarily organised.  Hence  the  movements  of  articulation  in 
combination  with  those  of  vocalisation  are  longer  in  being 
acquired  than  those  of  the  arms  or  legs. 
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In  the  lower  animals  the  eontrul  and  co-ordiuatiou  of 
movfinenta  are  ahuost  complete  at  birth,  or  require  little 
c<Iucatiou  oa  compared  with  the  prolonged  helplesBneaa  of  the 
human  infant. 

Some  birds  etai't  from  the  egg  already  fully  equip])ed,  like 
Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  They  are  in  great  measure 
mere  '  conscious  automata.'  They  are  capable  of  ac<:iuiring 
sensory  experience  and  association  of  ideas,  but  of  little 
further  motor  acquisition  beyond  that  with  which  tliey  start 
in  life.  Their  cortical  motor  centres  count  for  little,  and  may 
W'  removed  without  causing  much  disturbance  of  their  ordinary 
modes  of  activity.  Rabbits  require  but  comparatively  short 
education  to  jierfect  their  powers ;  cats  and  dogs  longer  ;  but 
i-ats  and  dogs  are  already  advanced  in  life,  and  have  assumed 
the  cares  of  paternity,  or  rather  maternity,  when  the  human 
infant  can  scarcely  lift  a  finger  in  its  own  behalf. 

In  proportion  as  volition  predominates  over  conscious 
automatism,  is  education  necessary  to  perfect  the  powers  of 
movement ;  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  cortical  motor 
centres  developed ;  and  in  that  proportion  are  the  powers  of 
movement  paralysed  by  destruction  of  the  motor  centres  of 
the  hemispheres. 

In  the  rabbit  conscious  automatism  is  more  marked  than 
in  the  dog  ;  the  period  of  education  is  shorter ;  the  faculty  of 
further  special  motor  acquisition  is  small,  the  cortical  centres 
are  but  lowly  developed ;  and  their  removal  exercises  but  slight 
and  transient  disturbance  of  their  ordinary  modes  of  action. 
In  the  dog  volition  enters  more  largely  into  the  motor 
activities ;  the  period  of  education  is  longer ;  the  faculty  of 
special  motor  acquisition  beyond  the  mere  power  of  locomotion 
is  greater;  the  cortical  motor  centres  are  more  highly 
developed,  and  their  removal  causes  greater  disturbance  of 
tlieir  motor  jwwers,  not  however  [Termanently  paralysiny  their 
conscious-automaticity,  but  abolishing  their  special  voluntary 
motor  acquisitions.  In  man  volition  is  predominant ;  educa- 
tion is  long  and  laborious ;  the  faculty  of  special  motor 
acquisition  is  unlimited;  the  cortical  motor  centres  reach 
their  highest  development ;  and  their  removal  causes  such 
complete  and  enduring  motor  paralysis  as   to  indicate  that 
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automatism  in  and  l)y  itself  is  scarcely  detachable  from  the 
centres  of  consciousness  and  volition. 

§  8.  Man  is  not  merely  a  passive  or  receptive  organism 
capable  of  perceiving  and  registering  impressions  made  on  his 
organs  of  sense,  but  also  an  active,  or  executive,  organism 
possessing  organs  of  the  most  varied  and  complex  motor 
achievements.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  sensorv  centres 
are  the  organs  of  special  sensory  perception  and  the  organic 
basis  of  the  memory  of  sensory  impressions,  so  the  motor  cen- 
tres of  the  cortex,  besides  being  the  organs  of  differentiated 
movements,  are  the  organic  basis  of  motor  acquisitions.  But 
while  the  activity  of  the  sensory  centres  reveals  itself  subjec- 
tively in  consciousness  as  ideation  or  feeling,  the  acti\ity  of 
the  motor  centres  has  no  subjective  side  apart  from  the  func- 
tioning of  the  sensory  centres,  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Modifications  of  consciousness  are  correlated  exclusively  with 
the  functioning  of  the  sensory  centres  of  the  cortex. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  cortex  centres  of  sensation  and 
centres  of  motion,  centres  of  sensory  and  centres  of  motor  ac- 
quisition or  registration,  an  organic  sensory  and  an  organic 
motor  memory  ;  but  whereas  we  have  sensory  ideation  in  and 
by  itself,  we  have  no  ideas  of  movement  apart  from  the  sensory 
centres  through  which  alone  the  activity  of  the  motor  centres 
is  revealed  in  consciousness. 

The  motor  activities  called  into  play  by  definite  feelings 
and  sensations,  present  or  revived,  constitute  volitional  move- 
ments, and  the  organic  cohesion  formed  between  the  sensory 
and  motor  centres,  persistently  enduring  in  these  centres,  is 
the  physical  basis  of  our  intellectual  and  volitional  acquisitions 
in  all  their  manifold  range  and  complexity.  The  motor  centres 
and  motor  faculties,  besides  furnishing  the  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  multiple  and  varied  voluntary  movements,  and 
the  organic  registration  of  these  as  motor  or  mechanical  ac- 
quisitions, enormously  widen  the  field  of  sensory  experience 
and  complicate  its  results.  By  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  eyes  we  greatly  extend  the  scope  and  complicate  the  facts 
of  visual  sensation,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  limbs  the 
range  of  tactile  experience  is  increased  a  thousandfold. 

There  are  few  obiects  of  cognition  known  to  us  only  by 
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passive  Benaory  cbarwlera  or  impressions,  Thu  vast  majority 
iuvulve  the  actintj  both  of  our  sensory  and  motor  fin-uUioa, 
and  our  ideas  are  a  mixed  revival  both  of  movemeiitH  and 
sensations  in  their  respective  coherent  associations.  This  in 
exemplified  in  the  aciiuisitiou  and  constitution  of  ideas  of 
form,  shape,  weight,  resistance,  and  the  like. 

Our  ideas  of  form  are  not  mere  revived  optical  impressions, 
which  are  properly  limited  to  colour  (except  i)erhaps  in  bo  far 
as  thu  object  viewed  does  not  subtend  a  visual  an^le  larger 
than  can  be  included  easily  within  the  punctum  centrale 
retiute),  but  optical  impressions  combined  with  ideal  ocular 
movements.  Our  idea  of  a  circle  is  a  combination  of  au  ideal 
coloured  outline  with  an  ideal  circular  sweep  of  the  eyeballs, 
or,  it  may  be,  of  the  tactile  impressions  eoineiding  with  an 
ideal  circumduction  of  the  arm  or  hand,  or  perliaps  both  these 
{actors  combuied.  The  same  elements  enter  into  all  varieties 
of  form  or  shape  of  which  we  are  capable  of  forming  an  idea. 
Our  ideaa  of  distance,  weight,  resistance,  all  involve  not  merely 
sensory  factors,  but  these  combined  with  muscular  movements. 
To  revive  any  of  these  ideas  is  to  revive  both  the  sensory  and 
motor  elements  of  their  composition,  and  we  tend  in  ideation 
ito  repeat  the  actual  movements  which  were  concerned  in  the 
lary  act  of  cognition.     Ideas,  therefore,  escept  in  so  far 

they  are  simple  revivals  of  definite  and  uucompUcated 
sensory  impressions,  have  no  circumscribed  habitation  in  the 
brain,  but  are  the  re-escitation  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  centres  which  are  specially  concerned  in 
their  acipibition,  Vie  know  an  orange  by  certain  discrimi- 
nated impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 
touch,  and  by  certaui  muscular  movements  and  sensations 
which  give  the  form ;  and  the  re-presentation  or  idea  of  an 
oran<!e  is  the  associated  re-excitation  of  the  permanent  cell- 
modifications,  in  each  of  the  si)ecial  sensory  ai]d  motor  centres 
■imarily  engaged  in  the  ai-t  of  cognition. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  associated 

ibinationa  of  sensory  and  motor  elements.     Sensory  centres 

'm  organic  associations  with  other  sensory  centres ;  motor 

'centres  with  motor  centres  ;  sensory  centres,  simple  and   in 

complex  association,  with  simple  or  complex  associatiooB  of 
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motor  centres.  In  this  variety  and  complexity  of  permanent 
modifications,  and  organic  cohesions  between  the  sensory  and 
motor  centres  of  the  hemispheres,  we  have  the  basis  of  all 
intellectual  and  voUtional  acquisitions.  Each  motor  centre 
may  enter  into  organic  association  with  each  and  every  sensory 
centre,  each  definite  association  being  the  representative  of 
some  consciously  discriminated  act.  In  the  variety  of  asso- 
ciations between  movements  and  sensations,  some  are  loosely, 
some  more  firmly  coherent ;  while  one  sensori-motor  associa- 
tion is  so  constant  as  to  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  con- 
nection is  indissoluble.  This  is  the  association  between 
muscular  movement  and  muscular  sense,  one  in  normal  con- 
ditions so  constant  as  to  lead  Bain  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
is  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  motor  impulse.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  connection,  though  constant,  is 
not  inseparable  ;  a  distinction  by  no  means  a  matter  of  hj^r- 
critical  refinement,  but  a  fmidamental  one,  and  one  carrying 
with  it  the  most  important  physiological  as  well  as  psycho- 
logical issues. 

The  sensations  accompanying  muscular  action  being  re- 
peated as  often  as  the  muscular  action  itself,  the  organic  nexus 
between  the  motor  and  tactile  centres  becomes  so  welded  that 
this  sensori-motor  cohesion  enters,  Uke  a  compound  chemical 
radical,  as  a  simple  factor,  into  every  association  which  motor 
centres  can  form  with  other  motor  centres,  and  with  sensory 
centres  m  general.  Hence,  in  all  voUtional  movements,  the 
tactile  sensory  centres  invariably  functionate  along  with  the 
motor  centres,  and  give  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  movement 
actually  or  ideally  carried  out.  Bain  would  make  the  sensory 
a  proprium  of  the  motor,  whereas  it  is  only  a  contingent ;  in 
normal  or  physiological  conditions  an  inseparable  accident, 
but  separable  anatomically  and  pathologically. 

§  9.  In  respect  to  the  development  of  the  volitional 
control  of  the  movements  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  this  is  established  when  an  organic  cohesion  has  been 
welded  between  a  consciously  discriminated  sensation  or  feeling 
and  a  definite  and  differentiated  motor  act.  The  volitional 
control  of  the  individual  movements  having  once  been  estab- 
lished, the  work  of  education  advances,  and  the  conditions  of 
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Tolitionnl  action  become  more  and  more  complex.  The  voli- 
tioii  of  the  untutored  and  inesperieuced  infant  is  of  a  more  or 
lesa  impulsive  character,  and  is  conditioned  mainly  by  impres- 
sions or  feelings  of  the  moment.  Associations  have  not  yet 
been  found  between  the  painful  and  pleasurable  remote  con- 
sequences of  actions.  Kj-periattia  lUicet.  A  child  which  has 
acquired  the  differentiated  control  of  its  limbs  is  impelled  to 
touch  and  handle  whatever  strongly  attracts  its  sight.  The 
eight  of  a  bright  flame,  like  that  of  any  other  bri-^ht  object, 
Btimulates  a  desire  to  touch  and  handle  it.  This  is  followed 
by  severe  pain,  and  an  association  is  formed  between  touching 
a  certain  brilliant  object  and  severe  suffering.  The  vivid 
memory  of  poiu  experienced  on  a  former  occasion  is  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  impulse  to  touch  when  the  child  is  again 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  Here  we  have  a  simple  case 
of  the  conflict  of  motives,  and  the  inhibition  or  ncutrahsation 
of  one  motive  by  another  and  stronger.  Action,  if  it  rpsults 
at  all,  is  conditioned  by  the  stronger.  Similarly  a  hungry 
dog  is  impelled  by  the  sight  of  food  to  seize  and  eat.  Should 
the  present  gratification  bring  with  it  as  a  consequence  the 
severe  pain  of  a  whipping,  when  certain  articles  of  food  have 
been  seized,  an  association  is  formed  between  eating  certain 
food  and  severe  bodily  pain ;  so  that  on  a  future  occasion  the 
memory  of  pain  arises  simultaneously  with  the  desire  to  gratify 
hunger,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the  memory  of 
pain,  the  impulse  of  appetite  is  neutralised  and  counteracted. 
The  dog  is  said  to  have  learnt  to  curb  its  appetite. 

As  experience  increases,  the  associations  between  acts  and 
consequences  increase  in  complexity.  Both  by  personal  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  by  the  observed  experience  and  testimony  of 
others,  associations  are  estabUshed  between  actions  and  their 
remote  consequences  as  pleasures  or  pains,  and  it  is  found 
that  present  gratification  may  bring  a  future  and  greater  pain, 
'  «nd  actions  causing  j)resent  pain  may  bring  a  greater  i>leasure. 
As  the  great  law  of  life  is  vivere  com-fnienter  natune — to  secure 
pleasure  and  avoid  pain  in  the  highest  and  most  general 
and  not  for  the  moment  only  (a  law  which  cannot 
Qsgressed  with  inipiniity) — actions  are  conditioned  no 
longer,  as  in  the  infant  or  untutored  animal,  by  present  desires 
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or  feelings  alone,  but  by  present  desires  modified  by  the  ideally 
revived  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  near  and  remote,  which 
experience  has  associated  with  definite  actions.  The  motive 
to  action  is  thus  the  resultant  of  a  complex  system  of  forces ; 
the  more  complex,  the  wider  the  experience,  and  the  more 
numerous  the  associations  formed  between  actions  and  their 
consequences,  near  and  remote.  Actions  so  conditioned  are 
regarded  as  mature  or  deliberate,  in  contradistinction  to  im- 
pulsive volitions,  but  the  diflference  is  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree  of  complexity ;  for  in  the  end,  actions  conditioned  by 
the  resultant  of  a  complex  system  of  associations,  are  of  essen- 
tially the  same  character  as  those  conditioned  by  the  simple 
stimulus  of  a  present  feeling  or  desire,  where  no  other  asso- 
ciations have  as  yet  been  formed  capable  of  modifying  it. 

But  what  is  normal  in  the  infant  or  untutored  animal 
may  be  positive  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  educated  adult. 
If  in  him  actions  are  conditioned  merely  by  present  feelings  or 
desires,  irrespective  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  associations  formed 
by  experience  between  such  acts  and  their  consequences  as 
pains,  there  is  a  reversion  to  the  infantile  type  of  voUtion ; 
the  only  dijBference  being  that  in  the  one  case  no  opposing 
associations  have  as  yet  been  formed,  while  in  the  other, 
though  formed,  they  prove  of  no  avail.  An  individual  who  so 
acts,  acts  irrationally ;  and  if  in  anyone,  notwithstanding  the 
opposing  influence  of  past  associations,  a  present  feeling  or 
desire  reaches  such  a  pitch  of  intensity  as  to  overbalance  these 
associations,  the  individual  is  said  to  act  in  spite  of  himself, 
or,  metaphorically,  against  his  will.  Such  tendencies  occur 
more  or  less  in  all,  but  they  are  exemplified  more  especially 
in  certain  forms  of  insanity,  in  which  the  individual  becomes 
the  victim  of  some  morbid  desire,  and  is  impelled  irresistibly, 
and  to  his  horror,  to  commit  some  act  fraught  with  dreadful 
consequences. 

In  the  process  of  voUtional  acquisition  the  cohesions  are 
chiefly  formed  between  sensations  and  right-sided  movements, 
so  that  the  organic  nexuses  are  established  principally  between 
the  sensory  centres  and  the  motor  centres  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, by  which  the  movements  of  the  right  side  are  effected 
and  governed. 
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§  10.  The  growth  of  Tolitioa,  the  forraation  of  permanent 
motor  acquisitions,  and  the  oHttLbhHhnieDt  of  orgauic  cuhesioue 
between  the  seneory  and  motor  centres  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  well  illustrated  iu  the  acquisition  of  arti(.-ulate 
speech.  Commencing  with  spontaneous  vocalisation  and 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  articulator^  apparatus,  and 
encouraged  and  aided  by  imitative  repetitiona  on  the  part  of 
its  teacher,  the  infant  gradually  acquires  the  power  of  asso- 
ciating a  certain  sound  with  a  certain  articulation,  so  that  on 
the  given  sound  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  articulating 
and  vocalising  apparatus  are  called  into  play  to  reproduce  it. 
An  organic  nexus  becomes  firmly  established  between  the 
auditory  and  the  articulating  centres,  and  such  nexuses 
become  miiltiplied  indefinitely,  each  articulate  sound  being 
represented  by  a  definite  sensori-motor  cohesion — sound-arti- 
culation. 

A  further  development  of  sensori-motor  acquisition  is  the 
gradual  eBtablishment  of  links  of  association  between  certain 
visible  characters  and  certain  articulations,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  certain  visible  symbol  is  recognised  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  certain  auditory  impression,  so  that  either  can 
call  up  the  proper  articulation  with  definiteness  and  precision. 

Here  the  articulatory  or  motor  element  is  the  central 
point  of  two  sensory  cohesions — the  one  auditory,  the  other 
TiBual — which  two  are  regarded  as  equivalent. 

In  the  case  of  the  bUnd  a  similar  cohesion  may  be  formed 
between  certain  tactile  impressions  and  the  centres  of  articu- 
lation, so  that  at  a  definite  tactual  impression,  as  well  as  at  a 
definite  auditory  impression,  a  definite  articulate  combination 
is  called  forth  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  articulate  speech  is 
capable  of  being  taught  by  means  of  the  aid  of  vision  directed 
io  the  movements  of  articulation.  The  articulate  speech  of 
the  deaf  fails  only  in  respect  of  intonation  and  modulation, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  guiding  influence  of  the  sense  of 
liearing. 

A  still  further  stride  in  complexity  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
power  to  represent,  by  movements  of  the  fingers,  symbols 
which,  when  seen,  call  up  by  association  certain  sounds  and 
^ticulations. 
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Organic  nexuses  thus  become  established  between  the 
centres  of  hearing  and  articulation,  between  those  of  sight 
and  articulation,  or  between  those  of  touch  and  articulation ; 
and  complex  nexuses  between  the  centres  of  sight  and  sound, 
and  the  motor  centres  of  articulation  and  manual  movements. 

These  organic  nexuses  correspond  to  the  acquisitions  of 
spoken  and  written  language,  and  the  art  of  writing. 

It  is  conceivable  that  all  these  simple  and  complex  acquisi- 
tions  and  cohesions  might  be  formed  without  any  association 
having  been  established  between  certain  articulate  sounds  or 
written  symbols  and  certain  objects  or  ideas ;  or,  in  other 
words,  both  spoken  and  written  language  might  be  acquired 
altogether  apart  from  things  signified.  For  the  connection 
between  words  and  things  signified  is  nothing  more  than  an 
association,  words  in  themselves  being  only  symbols.  The 
association  of  articulate  sounds  with  things  signified  is,  how- 
ever, generally  preceded  by,  and  proceeds  pari  passu  with,  the 
growth  of  the  faculty  of  speech  ;  so  that  the  cohesion  between 
the  centres  of  hearing  and  articulation  is  rendered  complex 
by  the  association  of  definite  articulate  sounds  with  certain 
objects  seen,  heard,  touched,  smelt,  or  tasted,  or  with  objects 
of  cognition  in  general. 

Hence  the  articulation  may  be  called  into  play  not  merely 
by  a  certain  sound,  but  by  the  actual  presentation  or  re-presen- 
tation of  the  object  signified.  The  centres  of  articulation 
become,  therefore,  the  central  motor  point  of  an  immense 
number  of  sensory  cohesions,  all  of  which  tend  to  evoke  the 
articulation,  and  which,  in  turn,  tend  to  be  revived  in  idea  by 
the  actual  or  ideal  articulation  itself.  The  articulation  is  the 
essential  fact,  vocaUsation  being  subordinate,  and  capable  of 
being  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  in  whisper  speech. 

The  primary  associations  in  the  acquisition  of  articulate 
speech  being  between  sounds  and  articulations,  as  in  spoken 
language,  or  between  visible  signs  and  articulations,  as  in 
written  language,  and  between  both  these  and  things  signified 
— directly  m  the  former,  and  indirectly  in  the  latter — 
secondary  associations  may  be  formed  between  visible  signs 
and  things  signified,  the  link  through  articulation  becoming 
subordinate,  if  not  entirely  dispensed  with.     A  sound  readily 
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op  the  thiiiR  Bignified,  mthout  the  intervention  of  an 
articulation.  It  is,  however,  less  common  for  i,  viaible  p_\inbol 
to  call  up  the  thiiin  sigoitied  without  the  intervention  of 
articulation  more  or  less  suppressed.  In  the  great  majority 
of  people  there  is  observable  a  tendency  during  reading  to 
translate  tlie  written  symbols  into  their  equivalent  articula- 
tions. The  less  educated  tbe  person,  and  the  less  accustomed 
to  reading,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  exhibited  ;  and  some 
persons  cannot  read  intelligently  withi>ut  actually  going 
through  all  the  process  of  articulation  represented  by  the 
written  or  printed  characters. 

5  11.  If  the  motor  centres  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  not  merely  the  centres  of  impulse,  but  also  the  centres 
of  registration  and  reproduction  of  voHtional  movemL-nts,  it 
must  follow  that  destniction  of  the  motor  centres  will  cause 
not  merely  paralysis  of  volitional  movement,  hut  also  abolish 
all  previous  motor  acquisitions. 

If  an  indindual  should  by  education  acquire  the  faculty  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  by  symbolic  destral  movements,  the 
destruction  of  the  manual  motor  centres  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere will  cause  not  only  paralysis  of  the  right  hand,  hut  also 
annihilate  in  ideation  the  association  between  thoughts  and 
dextral  movements.  Such  an  individual,  like  the  blind  deaf- 
mute  Laura  Bridgman,  would  he  rendered  not  merely  hemi- 
plegic,  but  aphasic  by  destruction  of  the  manual  motor  centres 
of  the  left  hemisphere.  For  the  registration  and  revival  of 
volitional  movements  must  take  place  in  the  same  centres  as 
are  primarily  engaged  and  educated.  Hence  the  memory  and 
revivahility  of  volitional  movements  must,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  hand  and  arm,  be  principally  in  the  left  hemisphere,  see- 
ing that  voluntary  motor  action  and  motor  acquisition  are  in 
the  great  majority  of  people  effected  on  the  right  side. 

The  motor  centres  of  articulation  present  certain  pecu- 
liarities both  in  their  physiological  and  psychological  aspects. 
Physiologically,  as  I  have  experimentally  shown,  each  centre 
has  a  bilateral  action.  Hence  destruction  of  the  centre  of 
articulation  in  the  one  hemisjihere  does  cause  paralysis  of  the 
Brticulatory  apparatus,  but  only,  if  anj-tlmig,  a  sUght  weak- 
ness or  paresis  of  the  opposite  side.     But  while  as  regards  the 
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mere  physiological  excitation  of  the  muscles  of  articulation 
there  seems  to  be  Httle  or  no  difference  between  the  centres 
of  articulation  in  the  right  and  left  hemisphere  respectively, 
there  is  a  marked  difference,  as  shown  by  the  facts  of  aphasia, 
between  the  two  as  regards  the  initiation  and  registration  of 
the  acts  of  articulation. 

§  12.  In  the  disorders  of  speech  resulting  from  cerebral 
disease  classed  under  the  terms  aphasia  and  amnesia  many  of 
the  principles  above  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  sensory  and  motor  centres  are  strikingly  exemplified. 

The  subject  of  aphasia  ^  is  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  articu- 
late speech,  and  also  very  generally  of  the  faculty  of  expressing 
his  thoughts  in  writing,  while  he  continues  intelligently  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  words  spoken  to  him,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  written  language.  An 
aphasic  indi\ddual  knows  perfectly  well — as  exhibited  by  his 
gestures— if  a  thing  is  called  by  its  right  name  or  not,  but  he 
cannot  utter  the  word  himself  or  write  it  when  it  is  suggested 
to  him.  In  his  attempts,  only  an  automatic  or  interjectional 
expression  or  some  unintelligible  jargon  escapes  his  lips,  or 
unmeaning  scrawls  are  set  down  on  paper  as  writing. 

This  affection  is  usually,  at  first  at  least,  associated  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  right  hemiplegia,  but  the  motor 
affection  of  the  right  side,  chiefly  of  the  right  arm,  is  often 
slight  and  transient,  or  may  be  wanting  from  the  first,  the 
only  indication  of  motor  paralysis  being  a  paretic  or  weak 
condition  of  the  oral  muscles  of  the  right  side. 

The  inability  to  speak  is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  articulation,  for  these  are  set  in  action  and  employed  for 
purposes  of  mastication  and  deglutition  by  the  aphasic  in- 
dividual. It  is  only  when  the  centres  of  articulation  are 
destroyed  on  both  sides  that  complete  paralysis  of  the  articu- 
latory  apparatus  occurs  as  well  as  aphasia.^ 

The  cause  of  this  affection  was  shown  by  Broca — and  his 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  thousands  of  other  cases 
— to  be  associated  with  disease  in  the  region  of  the  posterior 

'  By  the  term  in  this  signification  is  meant  aphasia  proper — Broca^s  or 
motor  aphasia. 

*  See  case  reported  by  Barlow,  Brit,  Med,  Joum,,  1877. 
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extremity  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolutiiin,  where  it  abuts 
on  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  overlaps  the  island  of  Reil ;  a 
reeion  which  I  have  shown  corresponds  with  the  situation  of 
the  motor  centres  of  articulation  in  the  monkey  (sec  fig.  70, 
(9)  and  (10)).' 


'  I  do  not  coniiidt 
pnlhoiniiry.  to  ontor  at  length  into 
loo kIisb lion  of  thfi  lesioii  caoninir 
jiOBsibilitT  of  doabt  tbat  Unions 
vhebuinR  majorit;  of  inatnncea  i 
explain  why  anch  Igsiohb  shonld 
It  ii  utterly  beaide  the  point 


.  in  the  present  »tatp  of  ctinital  meJicire  and 
lasPs  and  urimmenta  in  favtinr  of  the  definite 
,phBKia.  I  taVe  it  &s  ealdblished  beyond  all 
1  the  rei^OQ  indicaled  thove  do  in  the  over- 
.□ae  aphasia,  and  the  problem  before  as  is  to 
laix  Rphanis  and  ioav«  other  tocutties  intact. 
ar«ae  thitt  Ions  of  upeeeh  Is  not  it 


due  to  localised  diseaiie  of  this  nature,  for  naturally  whatever  eausea  paralysis  of 
the  musales  of  articulation  nil]  cause  inability  to  speak:  and  whatever  in terrupta 
the  procpRWs  of  ideation  and  thonxht:  each  as  aodden  shocks  of  emotion  or  the 
like,  vrill  also  cause  inability  to  s|)enk.  Such  stales  cannot  properly  be  clasaw] 
under  the  head  of  aphasia,  where  we  have  a  definite  condition  of  loss  of  tpeeeh, 
while  all  other  faculties— sensation,  emotion,  thought,  and  volition— remain 
practically  unimpaired. 

In  refefpnce  to  the  aranments  of  the  opponenlf  of  localiaation.  if  such  etiH 
exist.  I  would  quote  with  the  fullest  concurrence  the  followinn  passage  from  Dr. 
Broadbent.  written  in  IS72,  which  the  obwrvationa  of  the  inlerveninn  years  only 
serre  to  corroborate  and  confirm  :  '  The  quenlion  heiuR  one  of  primary  interest 
in  eerebral  physioloRy.  I  have  examined  all  tlie  apparently  exceptional  eases  of 
which  I  hare  been  able  to  find  the  published  record ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
IsTfie  a  proportion  of  them  break  down  under  careful  scrutiny.  Selling  acide  the 
dintinction  between  the  conditions  to  which  the  terms  amnesia  and  aphasia  have 
been  applied,  I  have  found,  deaeribed  under  the  head  of  aphasia,  eaaes  of  labio- 
bIorgo -pharyngeal  paralysis  on  the  onehand.  and  of  dementia  on  the  other:  and, 
a^in,  the  speechlessness  or  indiiitinct  articulation  of  patients  who  have  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  an  apoplectic  or  convulsive  attack,  or  ol 
embolism  of  a  large  cerebral  artery.  Cases  are  ijuoted  as  exomplee  of  aphasia 
without  disease  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution  in  which  the  left  middle 
cerebral  artery,  the  nutrient  vessel  of  the  part,  was  blocked  up;  in  which, 
therefore,  the  persistence  of  speech  would  have  constituted  a  graver  objeclioo 
to  the  views  in  question  than  its  loss;  or  in  which,  without  apparent  dispone 
ol  the  surface  grey  matter,  the  convolution  was  cut  off  from  the  central  Kinelia 
and  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum  by  lesion  of  its  while  fibres ; 
again  aphasia  has  been  fupti  d   h      f  re  dependent  o 

condition  ;   and  yet  the  cases  h 
permanent  lesion  has  been  fon  d 
been  described  as  examples  o    d  nr 
affection  of  speech,  in  which   h    d 
the  observer  han  taken  some  oth 
of  Thought  and  Speech,"  Jfeii 


e  temporary 
dere<l  exceptional  because  no 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  have 
left  third  frontal  gyms  without 
the  lesion  dearly  shows  that 
the  one  named '  {'  Mpchonism 
n».  vol.  Iv.  1872).     Bee 


jMdio,  1877. 


1  Enssmaul's  monograph,    Die  StCrungen  dcr  .Spraohe.' Ziemasen's  Cycle- 


A 
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One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  affection  is  soften- 
ing of  this  region,  consequent  on  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cir- 
culation by  emboHc  plugging  of  the  arterial  channels  which 
convey  its  blood-supply,  by  which  the  functional  activity  of 
the  part  is  temporarily  or  permanently  suspended. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  and  common  vascular  supply  of 
the  motor  centres  of  the  hand  and  facial  muscles,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  they  also  become  implicated  in  the  lesion  of  the  centres 
of  articulation,  and  why,  therefore,  dextral  and  facial  motor 
paralysis  should  so  commonly  occur  along  with  aphasia. 
This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  lesions 
of  the  cortical  motor  centres  cause  motor  paralysis  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  escape  of  the  articulatory  muscles  from  paralysis  in 
unilateral  lesion  of  the  centres  of  articulation  is  accounted 
for  by  the  bilateral  influence  of  each  centre  which  has  been 
experimentally  demonstrated. 

The  loss  of  speech  from  destruction  of  the  centres  of  articu- 
lation is  not  more  difficult  of  explanation  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  chapter  than  the  loss  of  sight  presentatively 
or  re-presentatively  from  destruction  of  the  visual  centre. 
That  which  constitutes  the  apparent  difficulty  is  the  explana- 
tion of  speechlessness  without  motor  paralysis  from  lesion  of 
the  centres  of  articulation  in  the  left  hemisphere. 

This  difficulty  is  explicable  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
reference  to  motor  acquisitions  in  general.  As  the  right  side 
of  the  body  is  more  especially  concerned  in  voUtional  motor 
acts,  so  the  education  is  principally  in  the  motor  centres  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  and  these  centres  are  more  especially  the 
organic  basis  of  motor  acquisitions.  The  left  articulatory 
centres,  as  has  been  argued  by  more  than  one  observer,  pre- 
ponderate over  the  right  in  the  initiation  of  motor  acts  of 
articulation.  They  are,  therefore,  more  especially  the  organic 
basis  of  the  memory  of  articulations  and  of  their  revival.  The 
destruction  of  the  left  articulatory  centres  removes  the  motor 
limb  of  the  cohesions  which  have  been  formed  by  long  educa- 
cation  between  the  centres  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  between 
the  centres  of  ideation  in  general. 

Sounds  actual  or  revived  fail  to  excite  the    appropriate 
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r  articulations.  The  inOividual  is  BpeeL'hIess,  the  motor  part  of 
the  sensori-motor  colieEiion,  soiind-articiUation,  being  broken. 
The  sight  of  written  symbols  also  fails  to  reproduce  the  equi- 
valent articulatory  action.  The  individual  is  speechless 
because  the  motor  element  of  the  aenaori-motor  cohesion, 
sight -articulation,  is  broken. 

Ideally  reWved  sights,  sounds,  touches,  tastes,  smells,  fail 
to  call  up  the  symbolic  articulations ;  hence  the  individual  can- 
not express  his  ideas  in  language :  and  in  so  far  as  laiiguof^e  or 
intfrual  speech  is  necessary  to  complex  trains  of  thouj^ht,  in 
tliat  proportion  is  thought  impaired.  Thought,  however,  may 
i)f  carried  on  without  language,  but  it  is  thought  in  par^culars, 
and  is  as  cumbrous  and  limited  as  mathematical  calculations 
without  algebraical  symbols.  Thought,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Bain,  is  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  internal  speech, 
i.e.  through  the  ideal  or  faint  re-escitation  OT  the  articulatory 
processes  which  are  symbolic  of  ideas.  This  is  shown  by  the 
imconsciously  executed  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue 
wliich  all  persons  exhibit  more  or  less,  and  some  so  obviously 
that  the  unconscious  processes  rise  almost  to  the  point  of 
whispering.  So  also  the  blind  deaf-mute  Laura  Bridgman, 
whose  language  was  symbolic  movements  of  tlie  fingers,  during 

t thought  or  when  dreaming,  unconacioualy  executed  the  same 
movements  as  she  was  accustomed  to  make  in  the  actual  ex- 
jBTcise  of  her  manual  speech. 
,  And  just  as  ideas  tend  to  excite  their  symbolic  repreaenta- 
iions  in  articulation  or  in  manual  movements,  so  does  the 
revival  of  the  articulatory  or  manual  movements  tend  by  asso- 
ciation to  call  up  the  other  limbs  of  the  cohesions,  whether 
»(iuiple  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  theu-  combinations. 
The  importance  of  this  connection  between  the  articulating 
tsentres  and  the  centres  of  ideation  in  general  will  be  shown 
K|nore  fully  in  reference  to  the  voluntary  revival  of  ideas  and 
lontrol  of  ideation. 

§  13.  We  have  seen  that  a  person  apbasic  from  destruction 
f  his  speech  centre  (as  we  may  for  shortness  call  the  articu- 
latory motor  centres  of  the  left  hemisphere)  still  remains 
capable  of  appreciating  the  meaning  of  words  uttered  in  his 
hearing.     In  this  respect  he  does  not  (and  there  is  no  reason 
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why  he  should)  differ  from  a  normal  individual.  His  centres 
of  sight,  hearing,  &c.  being  unimpaired,  he  is  as  capable  as 
before  of  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  gustatory,  and  olfactory 
ideation.  The  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
aphasic  individual  the  word  spoken,  though  it  calls  up  the 
idea  or  meaning,  cannot  evoke  the  word  itself,  owing  to  the 
centres  of  word-execution  and  word-registration  being  de- 
stroyed. The  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  spoken  words  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion an  association  is  formed  directly  between  certain  sounds 
and  certain  objects  of  sense,  simultaneously  with,  if  not  ante- 
cedent to,  the  formation  of  the  cohesive  association  between 
these  sounds  and  certain  acts  of  articulation.  The  cohesion 
or  association  between  sound  and  meaning  remains  unimpaired 
in  aphasia :  it  is  the  cohesion  between  sound  and  articulation 
which  is  broken  by  removal  of  the  motor  factor  of  the  organic 
nexus. 

The  association  between  written  symbols  and  things  signi- 
fied is,  however,  secondary  to  the  associations  formed  between 
sounds  and  things  signified,  and  between  sounds  and  articula- 
tions, for  speech  precedes  the  art  of  writing.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, when  an  individual  is  learning  to  read,  written  symbols 
are  translated  into  articulations  and  revived  sounds  before 
they  call  up  the  things  signified.  This  translation  occurs  in 
all  at  first,  and  continues  apparent  in  those  persons  not  much 
accustomed  to  reading,  for  they  only  understand  by  articu- 
lating in  a  more  or  less  suppressed  manner  all  the  while.  Just 
as  an  individual  in  learning  a  foreign  language  is  at  first 
obliged  to  translate  the  words  into  his  vernacular  before  he 
reaches  the  meaning,  but  comes  bv  familiarity  and  practice  to 
associate  the  new  words  with  their  meaning  directly  without 
the  aid  of  the  vernacular,  and  even  to  think  in  the  new  lan- 
guage, so  it  is  possible  that,  by  long  experience  in  reading,  a 
direct  association  may  be  established  between  written  symbols 
and  things  signified,  without  the  mediation  of  articulation. 
In  such  a  case  a  person  who  has  his  speech  centre  disorganised 
will  still  be  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  written 
language.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  not  esta- 
bUshed  the  direct  association  between  written  symbols  and 
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things  signified,  and  is  etill  obliged  to  translato  throagh 
articulation,  will,  by  destruction  of  hia  speech  centre,  fail  to 
comprehend  written  language,  though  he  may  still  understand 
spoken  language. 

In  learning  to  write  a  new  association  has  to  be  grafted  on 
to  the  association  already  formed  between  sounds  and  articu- 
lations. The  new  cohesion  is  between  sounds  and  certain 
■ymlwlic  manual  movements  guided  by  sight,  which  symbolic 
tracings  are  the  equivalents  of  certain  acts  of  articulation. 
In  the  first  instance  this  association  between  sounds,  or  sounds 
and  things  signified,  and  manual  movements,  takes  place 
through  the  mediation  of  the  centres  of  articulation  ;  for  the 
sounds  or  ideas  are  first  reproduced  actually  or  internally  by 
articulations  before  their  equivalence  in  written  symbols  is 
established  and  recognised. 

By  education,  and  practice  in  expressing  ideas  in  written 
Bymbols,  a  direct  association  Irecomes  established  between 
ideas  and  symbolic  manual  movements,  without  the  interven* 
tion  of  articulation  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  translation 
through  articulatiou  is  dispensed  with,  in  that  proiwrtion 
will  an  individual  continue  able  to  write  who  is  aphasic  from 
disease  of  his  speech  centre.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  aphasia  met  with  in  hospitals  the  direct  association  be- 
tween ideas,  or  articulate  sounds,  and  manual  equivalents  of 
'  articulations  has  not  been  established,  except  for  very  simple 
and  constantly  rejmated  acts  of  writing,  such  as  signing  one's 
name ;  and  hence,  as  the  intervention  of  articulation  is  still 
necessary  before  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  writing,  destruction 
of  the  speech  centre  causes  not  merely  aphasia,  but  also 
Agraphia,  or  loss  of  written  language.  To  these  considerations 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  aphasia  the  manual  motor  centres  are  also  more  or  less 
damaged,  so  that  agraphia  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  direct 
impairment  of  the  associations  formed  between  ideas  and 
certain  highly  specialised  manual  movements. 

Examples  of  all  these  different  conditions  are  to  be  met 
with  among  aphasics.  Some  can  neither  speak  nor  write ; 
lome  can  write,  but  cannot  speak ;  some  can  wiite  their  names, 
but  cannot  write  auythmg  else  ;  all  can  comprehend  spoken 
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language  ;  tnany  can  comprehend  written  language  ;  others  not 
at  all,  or  very  imperfectly.  Between  the  normal  condition  of 
the  speech  centre  and  its  total  destruction  many  intermediate 
abnormal  conditions  occur,  which  show  themselves  in  partial 
disorders  of  speech,  inco-brdinate  or  defective.  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  persons  lose  from  their  vocabulary  proper 
names  and  substantives  more  readily  than  words  expressing 
the  relations  and  qualities  of  objects  and  ideas.  This  leads  to 
more  or  less  cumbrous  periphrases  in  order  to  express  what 
would  otherwise  be  summed  up  concisely  in  a  single  word. 

These  and  other  Similar  defects  are  readily  explicable,  as 
Kussmaul  has  correctly  indicated,*  on  the  principle  that  the 
more  loose  the  cohesion  between  objects  or  ideas  and  names, 
the  more  readily  do  such  words  fall  out  of  the  vocabulary  by 
any  conditions  which  tend  to  the  impairment  or  dissolution  of 
the  centres  of  word  execution  and  registration.     The  more 
concrete  the  object,  the  less  do  we  require  a  symbol  wherewith 
to  remember  and  think  it.     We  can  think  of  individuals  and 
objects  apart  from  their  names,  so  that,  as  the  association  of 
such  objects  of  ideation  with  words  is  but  slight,  it  is  the  first 
to  give  way.     The  abstract  quaUties  and  relations  of  objects, 
however,  exist  only  by  reason  of  words,  and  therefore   the 
association  of  such  ideas  with  words  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  the  last  to  give  way  before  any  dissolving  lesion  of  the 
word  centres.     Hence  the   terms   expressing  qualities    and 
relations   are  retained  more  vividly  and  persistently  than 
those  expressing  mere  particulars   or    concretes.     Similarly 
the  initial  letter  of  a  word  is  more  persistent  in  memory  than 
the  rest  of  the  word,  and  we  can  often  remember  how  the  word 
begins,  and  of  how  many  syllables  it  is  composed,  without 
being  able  to  recall  the  word  itself.     So  we  are  able  frequently 
to  remember  where  a  passage  occurs  in  a  book  when  we  have 
entirely  forgotten  and  are  unable  to  recall  the  passage  itself  or 
the  statements  it  contains. 

§  14.  The  speech  centre  is,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  situated  in  the  left  hemisphere.  But 
there  is  no  reason,  beyond  education  and  heredity,^  why  this 

*  •  Die  Storungen  der  Sprache/  p.  164,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia,  1877. 

*  Why  dextral  pre-eminence  should  occur  in  the  first  instance  is  not  quite 
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flhould  necessarily  he  so.  It  is  quite  conceivable  tbat  the 
Brticulating  centroa  of  the  right  lieniiepbere  should  be  edu- 
cateil  in  a  similar  manner.  A  jwrson  who  has  lost  the  use  of 
hia  rij'ht  hand  may  by  education  and  practice  acipure  with  his 
left  all  the  cunning  of  his  right.  In  such  a  case  the  manual 
motor  centres  of  the  right  hemisphere  become  the  centres  of 
motor  acquisitions  similar  to  those  of  the  left.  As  regards 
the  articulating  centres,  the  rule  seems  to  be  tliat  they  are 
educated,  and  become  the  organic  seat  of  volitional  acquisitions 
on  the  same  side  as  the  manual  centres.  Hence,  as  most 
people  are  right-handed,  the  education  of  the  centres  of  yoU- 
tional  movements  takes  place  iu  the  left  hemis))here.  This 
ui  borne  out  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  occurrence  of  cases  of 
aphasia  with  left  hemiplegia  in  left-handed  people.  Heveral 
cases  of  this  kind  have  now  been  put  on  record.' 

These  cases  more  than  counterbalance  any  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  articulating  centres  are  educated  on  the 
Bame  side  as  the  manual  motor  centres.  The  rule  need  not 
be  regarded  as  absolute,  and  we  may  admit  exceptions  without 
invalidating  a  single  conclusion  respecting  the  ]>atbology  of 
aphasia  as  above  laid  down.  An  interesting  case  has  been 
reported  by  Wadham '  of  aphasia  with  left  hemiplegia  occur- 
I  rijig  in  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  family  of  gatickerg.  Yet 
this  person  had  learnt  to  write  with  hia  right  hand,  so  that 
as  regards  speech  he  was  right-brained,  but  as  regards  writing 
he  was  left-brained. 

Though  the  left  articulatory  centre  is  the  one  commonly 
and  specially  educated  in  speech,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  person  who  has  become  aphasic  by  reason  of  total  and  per- 
manent destruction  of  the  left  speech  centre  may  re-acquire 
the  faculty  of  speech  by  education  of  the  right  articulatory 
centres.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  undergone  education 
along  with  those  of  the  left  through  associated  action,  regis- 

wligfactorily  made  out.  See  on  this  W.  Ogle,  'On  Deilr»l  Pre-eiuinence,' 
JfKd.-CAir,  Trans.,  1871,  p.  279. 

'  ride   tSuugli.  Dt  fApluiiU,  Thiae,  1S66  ;  Bussell,  Medical  Timet  and 
QaulU,  1874  ;  and  other  cases  bj  Pye-Smilh.  Hughlings-Jatlison,  W.  Ogle, 
I    quoted  by  KnsBinaiil,  op.  eit.  p.  H7,     Notes  ol  ft  similar  case  were  also  com- 

muiiiGated  to  me  bj  Dr.  Lauder  Bruaton. 
I         '  St,  Oeorge't  Hotji.  Beporlt,  Tol.  It. 
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tering  automatically,  as  Hughlings  Jackson  puts  it,  the  voli- 
tional acts  of  the  left.  This  automatic  may  be  educated  into 
volitional  power,  though  at  the  age  at  which  aphasia  usually 
occurs,  there  is  less  capacity  and  plasticity  in  the  nerve  centres 
for  forming  new  cohesions  and  associations.  The  rapid  re- 
covery which  so  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  aphasia,  especi- 
ally of  the  kind  due  to  embolic  plugging  of  the  nutrient  arteries 
of  the  left  centres,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  education  of  the  right  centres,  but  rather  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  circulation  and  nutrition  in  parts  only  tempo- 
rarily rendered  functionless. 

But  there  are  other  cases  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
recovery  of  speech  may  take  place  after  a  lesion  which  has 
caused  complete  and  permanent  destruction  of  the  left  speech 
centre.     A  case  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  this  nature  has 
been  reported  by  Drs.  Batty  Tuke  and  Fraser  (*  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,'  April  1872),  who,  however,  have  adduced  it 
as  an  instance  opposed  to  the  localisation  of  a  speech  centre, 
which  in  one  sense — i.e.  as  against  absolute  unilateral  localisa- 
tion— it  certainly  is.   The  case  in  essentials  is  that  of  a  female 
patient  who  was  rendered  unconscious  by  the  occurrence  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage.     On  her  recovery  she  was  found  totally 
speechless,  and  she  remained  so  for  an  indefinite  period.     In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  faculty  of  speech  was  restored 
in  great  measure,  though  never  quite  perfectly.     *  During  the 
whole  period  of  her  residence  two  pecuUarities  in  her  speech 
were  observed — a  thickness  of  articulation  resembling  that  of 
general  paralysis,  and  a  hesitancy  when  about  to  name  any- 
thing, the  latter  increasing  very  much  some  months  previous 
to  her  death. 

*  The  thickness  seemed  apparently  due  to  slight  immobihty 
of  the  upper  lip  when  speaking,  but  there  was  no  paralysis 
when  the  lip  was  voluntarily  compressed  against  its  fellow. 
The  inaction  of  the  upper  lip  was  observed  by  all. 

*  The  hesitancy  was  most  marked  when  she  came  to  a 
noun,  the  hiatus  varying  in  duration  according  to  the  un- 
commonness  of  the  word.  Latterly  she  could  not  recall  even 
the  commonest  terms,  and  periphrases  or  gestures  were  used 
to  indicate  her  meaning.    She  was  always  reUeved  and  pleased 
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if  the  wordfl  were  given  her,  when  she  invariably  repeated 

them.    For  example,  she  would  say,  "Give  me  a  gliiss  of " 

If  asked  if  it  was  "water?"  she  said,  "No."  "Wine?"  "Xo. ' 
"  Whisky  ?  "  "  Yes,  whisky."  Never  did  she  hesitate  to  articu- 
late tkif  icord  iclten  thu  heard  it.' 

I>ath  occurred  fifteen  years  after  the  seizure,  and  it  was 
found  post  ntortem  that  there  was  total  destmction  and  loss 
of  substance  in  the  cortical  region  in  the  left  hemisphere 
corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  centres  of  articulation. 
This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  clearest  cases  of  reacquiaition  of 
the  faculty  of  speech  by  education  of  the  articulating  centres 
of  the  right  side.  That  speech  was  lost  in  the  fii-st  instanie 
is  in  harmony  with  the  usual  effect  of  lesion  of  the  left  speech 
centre.  Education  of  the  right  side  had  not  become  qaite 
perfect  even  after  iifteen  years,  and  that  peculiar  hesitancy, 
snd  the  £act,  which  the  authors  themselves  have  specially 
noted  in  itahcs,  that  speech  often  requhed  the  aid  of  sugges- 
tion, is  in  accordance  with  the  less  volitional  and  greater 
automatic  power  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

§  15.  Intimately  related  with,  and  very  frequently  com- 
plicating, motor  aphasia,  as  above  deiliied,  are  a  series  of 
disorders  of  speech  dependent  on  lesions  of  the  sensory  centres 
and  tracts  by  and  through  which  impressions  are  perceived 
and  associated  with  definite  acts  of  articulation.  Thesti  dis- 
orders are  classed  under  the  he«d  of  amnesia  or  sensory 
aphasia.  We  have  seen  that  a  person  speechless  by  reason 
of  destruction  of  his  articulatory  centre  alone  in  still  capable 
of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  s[K)ken  language,  and 
also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  written  language,  though 
he  cannot  name  anything,  or  make  any  utteranct-  beyond  an 
automatic  or  iuterjectional  expression  altogether  irrelevant. 
With  this  is  usually  associated  some  degree  of  agraphia, 
though  aphasia  and  agraphia  do  not  necessarily  run  parallel 
to  each  other. 

In  the  class  of  disorders  of  language  now  under  considera- 
tion, of  which  two  chief  groups  or  divisions  are  recognised, 
the  individuals  can  both  speak  and  write,  often  with  re- 
markable duency.  In  the  one  group  the  individuals  cannot 
comprehend    spoken   language,  or   repeat  what  is  said  in 
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their  hearing,  while  they  can  readily  articulate  written 
language;  in  the  other  group  they  are  unable  to  interpret 
written  language,  or  even  what  they  themselves  have  written, 
while  they  readily  understand  what  is  said  to  them,  or  can 
write  from  dictation.  Occasionally  the  two  conditions  are 
more  or  less  intermingled,  or  compUcated  with  aphasia  proper. 

The  inability  to  understand  written  language  has  been 
termed  by  Kussmaul  *  *  word -blindness '  {cacitas  verbalis),  and 
the  inability  to  understand  spoken  language,  *  word-deafness ' 
{mirditas  rerhalis). 

Word-blindness,  which  in  its  diflferent  degrees  is  an  im- 
pairment or  complete  interruption  of  the  association  formed 
between  written  symbols  and  their  equivalent  articulations, 
and  with  things  signified,  has  been  found,  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  as  yet  investigated  po«f  mortem  ^  to  be  associated 
with  lesion  more  particularly  of  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  left 
hemisphere.'  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  visual  centre. 

The  condition  is  not  dependent  on  defective  vision  (though 
sometimes  complicated  with  hemiopia),  for  the  individuals 
affected  can  see  minute  objects  and  can  copy  writing  or 
designs ;  nor  is  it  dependent  on  defective  visual  ideation  in 
general,  for  objects  and  their  uses  are  recognised,  though 
occasionally  visual  ideation  is  impaired.  Thus  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  as  to  the  value  of  coins,  and  objects  are  used 
for  pm-poses  for  which  they  are  unfitted ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
fork  instead  of  a  spoon  to  eat  soup. 

The  essential,  and  frequently  the  only,  defect  is  the  in- 
ability to  read,  or  interpret  the  meaning  of  written  or  printed 
characters. 

From  the  fugacious  character  of  partial  and  unilateral 
lesions  of  the  visual  centres,  as  above  exemplified,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  evident  impairment  of  visual 
perception  in  the  *  word-blind  ' ;  and  the  bilateral  relations  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  associated  action  of  the  hemispheres,  will 

•  Op,  cit.  See  also  an  excellent  memoir,  De  la  C4cit4  et  la  SurdiU  de$ 
Mots  dans  VAjyJwsie,  by  Nadine  Skwortzoflf.     Paris,  1881. 

=  See  Broadbent's  case,  Med.-Chir,  Trans,  1872.  D^j^rine's  case,  reported 
by  Skwortzoflf,  op,  ciL 
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Buffice  to  account  for  tbe  retention  of  visual  ideation  in  general, 
even  tbough  considerable  damage  should  he  inflicted  on  the 
visual  centre  of  one  heuiiepbere. 

The  facta  relating  to  word-blindnesa  show  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  written  symbols  with  things  signilied  ia  a  function 
more  particularly  of  the  visual  centre  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
the  same  in  which  the  centre  of  articulation  is  developed  for 
purposes  of  speech.  The  association  of  written  symbols  with 
things  signified  is,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  secondary  to 
the  association  between  things  signified  and  acts  of  articubition, 
for  speech  precedes  the  act  of  writing.  Written  symbols  are 
merely,  as  Hughlings  Jackson '  aptly  terms  them,  '  symbols  of 
symbols  of  images.'  The  association  between  visible  symbols 
and  things  signified  is  therefore  an  indirect  and  comparatively 
loose  one.  Being  so,  it  is  an  association  which  gives  way 
sooner  before  a  destructive  or  dissolving '  lesion  of  the  centres 
of  vision  than  the  more  fundamental  functions  of  visual  per- 
ception and  concrete  visual  ideation. 

There  are  degrees  of  word-blindness,  just  as  there  are 
degrees  of  aphasia  proper.  Certain  written  symbols,  like 
certain  words,  persist  longer  than  others,  or  are  less  readily 
lost.  An  indi\'idual  word-blind  to  all  other  words  may  still 
recognise  his  uame  at  sight.  His  own  name  is  more  funda- 
mentally organised  in  his  visual  centres  than  any  other  nsual 
symbol.  A  word-bUnd  may  also  recognise  and  pronounce  the 
individual  lettera  of  words,  while  the  words  themselves  are 
absolutely  unintelligible  and  unpronounceable.  Usually  the 
word-blind  can  neither  recognise  the  meaning  of  the  words 
directly  nor  can  he  make  the  equivalent  articulations,  and  bo 
reach  the  meaning  indirectly.  In  one  remarkable  case  on 
record,'  however,  a  patient  gifted  with  unusually  vind  powers 
of  %-i8ual  memory  and  ideation,  suddenly,  from  some  ujjdeter- 
mined  coudition,  lost  his  powers  in  this  resjiect,  so  ttiat  all 

>  'On  ASectioiu  of  Speecb  Itoiu  Disuse  of  the  Brain,'  Brain,  vols. i.  and  ii. 
1878-1980. 

'  See  Hnghlings-Jacluon'E  briUiant  and  Euggealive  Crooni&n  LMlnre*  od 
'  Evolution  Diid  Dissolution  of  the  N'ervoaii  Hfeteni,'  Bril.  Med.  Jouni.  lHhi. 

'  L'ader  the  care  of  Charcot,  repurted  by  Benmtd,  Frogr^t  Utdical,  US3. 
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things,  even  his  own  person,  seemed  strange  and  unfamiliar 
to  him.  Though  visual  symbols  were  of  themselves  unintel- 
ligible, he  was  able  to  articulate  them,  and  was  thus  able  to 
comprehend  their  meaning  indirectly  through  articulation  and 
the  revived  sounds. 

A  word-blind  can  speak  and  express  his  ideas  in  writing, 
or  write  from  dictation;  but,  though  it  may  seem  almost 
incredible,  he  cannot  read  or  understand  a  syllable  of  what  he 
has  just  written*  But,  like  the  blind  man,  he  may  learn  to 
read  what  he  has  written,  and  written  characters  in  general, 
by  the  aid  of  his  sense  of  touch  and  the  sensations  accompany- 
ing muscular  movements.  Several  examples  of  this  are  on 
record.  Westphal  *  relates  the  case  of  a  word-blind  re-acquir- 
ing the  art  of  reading  by  passing  his  fingers  over  the  letters, 
just  as  if  he  were  rewriting  them,  and  spelling  them  out  as 
he  went  on.  In  a  similar  case  Magnan  ^  taught  the  patient 
to  recognise  and  read  raised  letters  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Considerable  progress  was  made,,  but  at  best  only  one  letter — 
the  letter  0 — was  recognised  directly  by  sight  alone.  In 
another  case,  related  by  Charcot,*  the  individual  arrived  at 
the  meaning  of  words  which  he  was  unable  to  read  by  making 
symbolic  writing  movements  while  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  page. 
He  could  read  written  characters  more  readily  than  printed 
ones,  as  he  was  naturally  more  familiar  with  the  sensations 
which  would  be  associated  with  the  act  of  writing  than  of 
drawing  printed  letters. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  word-blindness  we  have  a 
defect  in  visual  ideation  only,  while  ideation  otherwise  is 
Unaffected  ;  and  this  defect  is  clearly  proved  to  be  in  relation 
with  lesion  of  the  visual  centre  and  its  connections  with  the 
centres  of  articulation. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  of  experiment  as 
Well  as  those  of  clinical  observation,^  that  complete  destruction 

*  Quoted  by  Eussmaul,  op.  cit.  p.  180,  from  Zeitsch.f,  Etknologie,  1874. 

*  Skwortzoff,  op,  cit,  obs.  vii.  p.  44. 

*  •  Des  diflferentes  Formes  de  TAphasie,'  Progr^  MSdieal,  1883,  p.  441. 

*  A  case  is  reported  by  Shaw  {Archives  of  Medicine,  Feb.  188*2)  in  which 
the  angular  gyrus  and  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (centres  of 
vision  and  hearing)  were  destroyed  symmetrically  in  both  hemispheres.    The 
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of  the  visual  centre  in  both  hemispheres  would  abolish  visual 
perception  and  visual  ideation  altogether.  This  condition 
would  profoundly  diminish  the  scope  of  human  intelli^'enee  ; 
but  even  in  such  case,  if  congenital,  and  mth  deaf-miitism 
mperadded,  as  illustrated  by  Laura  Bridgman,  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence  might  be  manifested  through  the  agency ' 
of  the  remaining  sensory  centres. 

§  16.  ■  Word-deafness,'  which  in  its  different  degrees  is  a 
defect  or  complete  interruption  in  the  association  of  articulate 
■ounds  with  acts  of  articulation  and  things  signilied,  has  lieen 
found  to  depend  on  lesions  involving  the  superior  temporo- 
Bpbenoidal  convolution '  (specially  of  the  left  hemisphere) 
which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  esperiraents  above  recorded 
(Chapter  IX,  5  15)  is  the  auditory  centre.  The  word-deaf  is 
Hot  deaf  to  sounds,  for  he  can  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch  ; 
hor  to  music,  for  he  can  recognise  and  hum  an  air ;  but 
articulate  sounds,  except,  perhaps,  his  own  name,  or  the 
simplest  command  which  he  is  accustomed  to  act  on  automa- 
tically,^ have  no  meaning,  and  cannot  be  repeated.  Yet  the 
individual  so  affected  can  Hi»eak  and,  it  may  be,  read  and  write. 
The  speech  of  the  word-deaf  is,  however,  though  not  always, 
often  of  a  very  extraordinary  and  unintelligible  character. 
Though  he  may  speak  fluently,  and  with  lively  gesture  and 
intonation,  his  utterances  are  frequently  mere  jargon^words 
mixed  up  without  regard  to  grammar  or  sense — and  eonvty  to 
others  none  of  the  meaning  which  he  e\-idently  attaches  to 
them. 

In  all  persons  except  deaf-mutes  the  centres  of  articulation 

patieDt  <Kta  both  blind  and  deal,  and  at  the  lame  tinis  Dlterl;  demcnled  nui 
IncohereDt. 

'  Wernicke's  case,  Der  apkatische  StpnptoinencompUx,  1871 ;  Broadbenl's 
Mwe,  a  CBM  ol  amnesia,  Mad.-CltiT.  Tram.  vol.  Ixi.  l»78 ;  D'Heilly  and  Chante- 
mesae's  case.  Frogr/s  Midical,  No.  2,  1B83  ;  Seppili  (HtvUt.  Sptrimcnt.  di 
Fmniat,  vol.  i.  18U4)  finds  that  of  seventeeii  cases  in  all,  in  which  a  post- 
luortem  exaainatioa  was  made,  tit  every  one  theie  vas  lesion  of  the  Eoperior 
lemporo-sphenoidat  convolution,  and  Iwelve  In  wbicb  also  the  aeoond  o(  middle 
convolution  vas  involved. 

'  This  I  observed  in  a  case  under  my  own  care.  The  patient,  without  any 
leading  gestures,  ooderstooil  and  acted  on  the  siiupla  commtmda,  *  Stand  up !  ' 
■  Sit  down  ! '  and  the  like,  but  all  complex  seotences  were  appAcenll;  utterl; 
iuiuil«lli)iib!e. 
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are  set  in  action  in  response  to,  and  are  guided  mainly  by, 
articulate  sounds.  Deaf-mutes  articulate  and  phonate  guided 
by  the  sense  of  vision  and  the  sensations  which  accompany 
the  acts  of  articulation  and  phonation. 

Though,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  processes  of 
articulation  in  connection  with  ideation  may  be  set  in  action, 
and  be  guided  correctly  by  the  sensations  accompanying  the 
movements  of  articulation,  altogether  apart  from  the  sense  of 
hearing,  yet  as  in  all  persons  not  deaf-mutes  acts  of  articula- 
tion are  primarily  made  in  response  to,  and  with  a  view  to 
reproduce,  certain  symboUc  sounds,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
defect  in  the  registration  and  ideal  revival  of  the  soimds 
associated  with  acts  of  articulation  should  lead  to  disorders 
of  utterance.  Of  these  the  individual,  owing  to  his  defective 
auditory  register,  is  either  not  aware  at  all,  or  he  may  have 
some  dim  consciousness  that  he  has  not  used  the  proper  word 
to  express  his  meaning.  It  is,  however,  theoretically  possible 
that  such  patients  might  be  taught  to  speak  correctly  in  the 
same  way  as  deaf*mutes  are  taught  Up*speech,  viz.  by  the  aid 
of  vision  and  the  muscular  sense. 

Of  those  affected  with  word-deafness  some  are  able  to  read 
inteUigently,  others  apparently  not  at  all  or  very  imperfectly. 
The  differences  will  be  found  to  depend  on  whether  direct 
associations  have  been  estabUshed,  or  not,  between  visual 
symbols  and  things  signified.  In  the  former  case  the  written 
or  printed  characters  will  call  up  the  meaning  directly  without 
the  mediation  of  the  centres  of  articulation  and  sounds.  If, 
however,  articulation  more  or  less  suppressed  and  the 
associated  actual  or  ideal  revival  of  the  equivalent  symbohc 
sounds  should  be  necessary,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  large 
majority,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  thing  signified  by  the  written 
characters,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  word-deafness  must 
lead  to  alexia,  or  inability  to  read,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  translation  of  written  symbols  into  their  equivalent 
sounds  is  necessary.  My  own  patient,  unable  to  understand 
spoken  language,  read  and  answered  simple  questions  put 
to  him  on  a  slate  which  he  carried  for  the  purpose.  But  I 
satisfied  myself  that  he  only  very  imperfectly  comprehended 
the  sense  of  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  which  I  placed 
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efore  him.     He   read   and  i 


-read, 


nd   after   some  time. 


during  which  he  made  the  remark,  '  It  loses  my  head,'  lie 
gave  me  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  very  unlikely  that  a  word-deaf 
individual,  whose  words  are  a  disconnected  jumble,  should  he 
able  nevertheless  to  write  correctly.  Yet  that  such  is  possible 
is  shown  by  Magnaii's' case,  nor  is  this  difficult  to  explain. 
Whereas,  owing  to  the  defect  of  auditory  registration,  the 
word  spoken  vanishes,  and  if  wrong  cannot  be  rectified, 
Utrra  scriptti  mnnet  and  serves,  through  the  visual  sense,  as  a 
guide  to  the  appropriate  combination  and  composition. 

In  those  cases  of  word-deafness  in  which  all  connected 
writing,  beyond  mere  letters  or  scrawls,  seems  impossible,  we 
may  assume  that,  just  as  in  regard  to  reading,  internal  speech 
ftnd  the  rerival  of  the  symbolic  sounds  are  necessary  before 
images  or  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  written  symbols.  Hence 
as  the  ideal  revival  of  the  equivalent  sounds  is  imposeible 
or  imperfect,  so  also  niuat  he  the  expression  of  ideation  in 
writing. 

Language  is  associated  more  particularly  with  the  centres 
of  visual  and  auditory  perception  and  ideatiou.  Next  in 
importance  to  these  comes  the  sense  of  touch,  and  we  can 
name  some  things  very  readily  by  touch  alone  without  the 
aid  of  sight  or  hearing.  The  blind  man  reads  by  touch. 
Certain  tactile  symlx)lB  are  recognised  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  articulate  sounds,  and,  in  time,  more  or  less  directly 
as  the  equivalents  of  certain  images  or  objects  of  ideation. 
Just  as  an  individual  becomes  word-blind  from  lesion  of  bis 
centres  of  visual  ideation,  so  a  blind  man  who  has  learnt  to 
read  by  touch  should  become  '  word-anfflsthetic  '  by  lesion  of 
his  centres  of  tactile  iwrception  and  ideation  (the  falciform 
lobe).  We  should  thus  have  an  ttnteglhesia  or  apseluphi-tia 
verluitis,  parallel  with  a  crFcUas  and  siirditus  r>-rbalis.  It  is 
conceivable  in  like  manner  that  we  might  have  an  anosmia 
rrrlMilis  and  an  ngeusin  i-frhnlin,  an  inability  to  associate  things 
smelt  or  tasted  Mith  their  symbolic  articulations.     Usually 

'  Bee  SkiTortzolI,  np.  ett.  oba.  lii.     '  Ne  saohant  nommer  ■ucun  objel,  ne 

L  •premoa^ant  que  dca  mott  iaoU*  ou  drt  phrases  iU<oa»ii*i,  il  pouvwt  cependont 

bien  lire  et  ixritt  focilemeiil  sans  (aire  une  faute.' 
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things  smelt  and  tasted  are  objects  also  of  visual  perception 
and  ideation,  but  it  is  possible  that,  vision  and  other  senses 
apart,  the  mere  smell  or  taste  should  evoke  the  symbolic 
articulation  as  readily  as  any  of  the  other  sensory  characters 
of  the  object.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  lesion 
of  the  centres  of  olfactory  and  gustatory  perception  and  ideation 
in  the  left  hemisphere  may  produce  verbal  anosmia  or  ageusia. 
I  am  not  aware  that  as  yet  any  such  cases  have  been  observed. 
But  if  so,  such  facts  would  indicate  lesion  of  the  centres  them- 
selves, rather  than  of  the  tracts  which  convey  to  them  impres- 
sions conditioned  by  odorous  or  sapid  stimuli. 

§  17.  It  has  been  assumed  by  several  writers,  among  others 
by  Hughlings  Jackson,^  that  in  addition  to  the  sensory  and 
motor  substrata,  which  have  been  demonstrated  and  defined 
by  physiological  and  cUnical  research,  there  are  other  and 
higher  motor  as  well  as  sensory  centres  in  which  all  the  motor 
and  sensory  functions  are  again  represented,  and  form  the 
substrata  of  the  higher  mental  operations.  This  hypothesis 
receives  no  confirmation  from  the  facts  of  experiment,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  at  all  necessary  to  explain  the  facts  either 
of  normal  or  abnormal  *  mentation.'  We  have  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  centres  of  the  cortex  the  substrata  of  the  respective 
forms  of  sensory  perception  and  ideation,  and  of  the  individual 
acts  of  volition,  simple  and  compound,  as  well  as  of  the 
feelings  associated  with  their  activity.  It  seems  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  may  be  higher  and  lower  degrees 
of  complexity  or  evolution  in  the  same  centres  than  to  assume 
the  separate  existence  of  more  highly  evolved  centres,  for 
which  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  the  results  of  experimental 
research.  In  the  sensory  and  motor  centres,  experimentally 
defined,  we  have  the  elements  of  the  simple  and  compound 
cognitions  and  acts  of  volition.  But  while  feelings,  present  or 
revived,  tend  to  excite  action  in  a  purely  reflex  manner,  and 
ideas  excite  ideas  along  the  lines  of  association  embraced 
generally  under  the  heads  of  contiguity  and  similarity,  there 
is  implied  in  all  the  higher  mental  operations,  such  as 
abstraction,   deliberation,  constructive   association,   and  the 

I  *  Evolation  and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System/  Brit,  Med.  Joum, 
1884. 
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like,  a  power  of  controlling  the  curreDt  of  feeling  and  ideation, 
and  of  concentrating  consciouBness  on  one  object,  or  one 
particular  class  of  ideas  or  objeets,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  control  of  ideation  and  the  power  of  attention  form  tlie 
basis  of  all  those  intellectual  achievements  not  included  in 
mere  recepttveness,  ideational  or  emotional  mobility,  and  the 
Ifteility  of  esecuting  delicate  and  complex  motor  acts.  These 
powere  are  in  their  nature  truly  voluntary,  and  depend 
flBsentially,  as  has  been  clearly  recognised  by  Dain  and  Wiindt, 
on  volitional  movements.  We  have,  however,  no  direct  control 
over  the  current  of  ideation,  any  more  than  we  have  the  power 
of  calling  up  a  sensation  at  will.  But  as  we  may  indirectly 
call  up  sensations  by  adapted  voluntary  movements,  so  in- 
directly we  may  react  upon  our  ideational  centres  by  making 
the  movements  with  which  certain  ideas  or  feelings  cohere. 
By  imitating  the  physical  expression  of  emotions  we  may 
succeed  in  inducing  the  corresponding  mental  states.  We 
cannot  feign  a  painful  emotion  without  makinf;  the  appropriate 
facial  expression,  and  still  less  maintain  it  if  we  assume  the 
Opposite  expression.  We  cannot  feign  grief  with  a  smiling 
countenance.  Though  there  are  hmits  to  our  powers  in  this 
reapeet,  and  in  soine  much  narrower  than  in  others,  yet  we 
can  considerably  modify  the  current  of  ideation  and  feeling  by 
making  voUtional  movements  of  an  opposite  character  to  those 
which  the  feelings  we  are  endeavouring  to  combat  naturally 
excite,  or  such  movements  as  will  bring  us  in  relation  with  a 
new  set  of  impressions,  calculated  to  overwhelm  or  neutralise 
the  feeling  or  idea  which  we  seek  to  banish  from  our  minds. 
The  physical  embodiment  of  emotions,  and  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  each,  are  well  known  and  universally  recognised. 
Less  apparent,  but  none  the  less  real,  are  the  muscular  move- 
ments associated  with  ideation  or  thought  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  mere  feeling.  Through  these '  thought-reading ' 
may  be,  and  is,  daily  accomplished  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  every  keen  observer  of  human  beings. 

'  It  is  not  obvious  at  first  sight  that  the  retention  of  an 
idea  in  the  mind  is  operated  by  voluntary  muscles,  ^\^lich 
movements  are  operating  when  I  am  cogitating  a  cii'cle  or 
recollecting  St.  Paul's  ?    There  can  be  no  answer  given  to  this 
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unless  on  the  assumption  that  the  mental,  or  revived,  image 
occupies  the  same  place  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
system  as  the  original  sensation  did.  .  .  .  Now,  there  being 
a  muscular  element  in  our  sensations,  especially  of  the  higher 
senses — touch,  hearing,  and  sight — this  element  must  somehow 
or  other  have  a  place  in  the  after  remembrance  or  idea.  The 
ideal  circle  is  a  restoring  of  those  currents  that  would  prompt 
the  sweep  of  the  eye  round  a  real  circle ;  the  difference  lies  in 
the  last  stage,  or  in  stopping  short  of  the  actual  movement 
performed  by  the  organ.  We  can  direct  the  currents  necessary 
for  keeping  an  imagined  circle  in  view  by  the  same  kind 
of  impetus  as  is  required  to  look  at  a  diagram  in  Euclid.'* 

In  calling  up  an  idea,  therefore,  we  are  in  reality  making  in  a 
more  or  less  suppressed  manner  the  movements  with  which  the 
ideas  are  respectively  associated  in  organic  cohesion.  And 
just  as  sensory  impressions  or  ideas  tend  to  call  up  movements, 
so  the  excitation  of  movements  tends  to  call  up  by  associa- 
tion the  various  sensory  factors  with  which  these  particular 
movements  cohere.  The  excitation  of  the  motor  centres, 
not  suflBcient  to  diffuse  itself  in  actual  movement,  expends  its 
force  internally  along  the  Hues  of  organic  cohesion,  and  the 
various  factors  which  have  become  coherent  with  any  particular 
movement  rise  into  consciousness.  As  the  tugging  at  a  plant 
with  branching  roots  sends  a  vibratile  thrill  to  the  remotest 
radicle,  so  the  tension  of  the  motor  centre  keeps  in  a  state  of 
conscious  thrill  the  ideational  centres  organically  coherent 
therewith. 

The  intervention  of  voUtional  movements  in  ideation  is  most 
apparent  in  the  case  of  concrete  ideation ;  such  as  when  we  think 
of  a  particular  object  possessing  form  and  extension,  our  notions 
of  which  have  been  largely  gained  by  the  sensations  accompany- 
ing ocular  and  manual  movements.  So  also  when  we  are  recall- 
ing qualities  of  taste  and  smell,  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
certain  special  movements  are  called  into  play.  The  muscular 
element  in  the  recall  of  ideas  of  sound  and  colour,  and  of  the 
abstract  relations  and  quaUties  of  objects  in  general,  is  at  first 
sight  obscure ;  but  when  we  remember  that  thought  is  in  a  large 
measure  internal  speech,  and  that  the  abstract  relations  and 

»  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  1876,  p.  370. 
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qualities  of  ohjet'ts  ai'c  inseparably  bound  up  with  words,  we 
can  readily  see  that  we  may  call  up  the  images  siiubolised  in 
words,  however  abstract  they  may  be,  by  making  the  artieu- 
latory  movements  in  which  we  have  sjTubolised  them.  We 
recall  the  image  or  idea  by  pronouncing  its  name  in  a  more 
or  Ie93  suppressed  manner  ;  a  fact  which  is  plainly  evident  to 
all  who  pay  attention  to  tbeir  own  ideational  processes. 

§  18.  Ideas  excited  peripherically,  arising  sijontaneously, 
or  recalled  voluntarily,  tend  to  flow  along  the  lines  of  associa- 
tion by  contiguity  or  similarity.  The  current  may  tiow  on 
miinteTrnptedly  as  in  a  reverie  or  a  dream,  or  it  may  be 
suddenly  checked  or  diverted  by  an  impression  from  without, 
which  vividly  engages  our  attention.  Attention  so  excited  is 
purely  passive,  and  the  concentration  of  consciousness  is  l^ro- 
portional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus.  But  just  as  we  can 
at  will  hx  our  gaze  on  some  one  object  out  of  many  appealing 
to  our  sense  of  vision,  and  see  this  clearly  while  all  others 
are  indistinct  or  invisible,  so  we  can  fix  our  intellectual  gaze, 
or  concentrate  our  consciousness,  on  some  one  idea  or  class  of 
ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
vision.  This  is  a  purely  volitional  act,  and  its  exercise  is 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  feeling  of  exertion,  and  ultimately 
fatigue  if  continued. 

The  physical  expression  of  rapt  attention  is  that  of  intent 
gaze,  with  the  eyes  accommodated  for  near  or  distant  objects, 
and  associated  with  such  movements  of  the  head  as  serve  to 
bring  the  object  on  the  punctum  centrale  of  the  retina.  These 
facta  indicate  that  intellectual  attention  is  essentially  ideal 
vision,  and  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  attentive  ideation 
we  are  making  precisely  the  same  movements  of  the  head  and 
eyes  as  are  necessary  for  clear  actual  vision.  Though  many 
individuals  when  engaged  in  deep  thought  close  their  eyelids 
in  order  to  keep  out  distracting  images,  the  eyes  themselves 
maintain  the  position  of  actual  gaze,  near  or  distant,  according 
to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  ideal  object.  When  we  think 
of  a  large  or  distant  object  the  eyes  are  divergent  or  parallel ; 
when  we  think  of  a  small  or  near  object  the  optic  axes 
converge. 

Apart  from  the  passive  or  teflex  concentration  of  conscious- 
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ness  conditioned  by  the  intensity  of  the  spontaneously  revived 
or  actual  sensation,  we  cannot  voluntarily  concentrate  attention 
on  any  idea  which  we  cannot  represent  visually,  either  in  its 
own  characters,  source,  or  relations.  Thus  sounds  which  have 
no  direct  visual  characters  can — actual  reproduction  apart — 
be  thought  of  only  indirectly  by  picturing  the  source,  the  in- 
strument, or  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  actually 
heard  them.  When  the  ideal  object  is  held  in  the  field  of  clear 
vision  by  the  appropriate  ocular  movements,  the  natural  laws 
of  association,  combined  with  our  power  of  controlling  the 
current  of  ideation  through  articulatory  and  other  move- 
ments, enable  us  to  follow  the  idea  in  all  its  relations  and 
ramifications. 

If  intellectual  attention  is  mainly  ideal  vision  it  must 
follow  that  the  faculty  of  attention,  with  all  that  it  implies  in 
the  sphere  of  intellectual  operations,  must  be  intimately  related 
to  the  vohtional  control  of  the  head  and  eyes  in  association 
with  the  centres  of  visual  perception  and  ideation.  Just  as 
the  initiation,  or  partial  excitation,  of  any  particular  move- 
ment reacts  back  upon  the  sensory  cohesions  with  which  it  is 
associated,  so  the  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  react  back 
on  the  centres  of  vision  and  keep  the  ideal  object  in  the  field  of 
clear  consciousness,  and  through  this  recall  its  various  sensory 
and  motor  associations. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  object  revived  in  idea  should  be 
so  clearly  revived  in  the  visual  field  as  the  actual  object  itself. 
There  are  great  differences  in  this  respect  among  different 
individuals,*  and  there  is  no  relation  between  the  vividness  of 
the  mental  imagery  and  the  faculty  of  attention  and  abstract 
thought.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  conducive  to  abstract  thought 
that  the  visual  images  should  not  have  concrete  sharpness, 
but  rather  the  character  of  symbols  or  counters,  which  are 
more  mobile  and  manageable  than  the  images  themselves  with 
all  their  details  filled  in. 

Expectant  attention  greatly  reduces  the  time  otherwise 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  mental  processes  intervening 

*  See  the  valuable  and  interesting  observations  on  this  head  by  Francis 
Galton,  Itiquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development,  1883 ;  Mental 
Imagery,  pp.  83  et  seq. 
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between  the  reception  of  an  impression  and  the  appropriate  act 
of  volition  it  should  call  forth.  Picturing  the  situation,  we  are 
able  to  place  the  organs  of  sensation  in  the  moat  favourable 
poBition  for  the  reception  of  the  impression,  and  we  already 
half-perform — by  throwing  the  muscles  into  a  state  of  tension 
— the  muscular  act  which  is  to  signalise  the  completion  of  the 
mental  proceBS  itself. 

§  19.  The  reactions  consequent  on  electrical  stiranlation  of 
the  angular  gyrus  and  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution 
are  evidently  of  the  character  of  reflex  movements,  indicative 
of  attention  directed  towards  the  supposed  origin  of  the  visual 
and  auditory  sensations  aroused  subjectively  by  the  stimulus. 
That  the  reactions  in  question  are  in  this  case  merely  reflex 
or  associated  movements  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  destruction 
of  these  regions,  unilaterally  or  bilaterally,  causes  no  impair- 
ment of  the  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes.'  The  motor 
centres  of  the  head  and  eyes  are — some  certainly,  while  others 
are  less  clearly  defined — situated  in  the  frontal  lobes. 

Destruction  of  the  frontal  lolies,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  completeness,  impairs  or  paral^'y'ses  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  head  and  eyes.  Though  some  ocular  movements  may 
be  excited  reflexly  by  retinal  impressions,  there  appears  to  be  • 
loss  of  the  power  of  looking  at,  or  directing  the  gaze  towards, 
objects  which  do  not  fall  spontaneously  within  the  field  of 
vision.  Correlative  with  this  immobility  of  the  head  and 
eyes  there  is  the  aspect  of  uninterest  and  stupidity,  the 
absence  of  that  active  curiosity  which  is  normally  manifested 
by  monkeys,  and  the  mental  degradation  which  seems  to 
depend  on  the  loss  of  the  facnlty  of  attention  and  all  that 
it  implies  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  operations. 

The  symptoms  of  lesions  and  disease  of  the  frontal  lobes 
in  man,  though  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  positive 
physiological  functional  relationships,  are,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  negative  character  of  experimental  lesions, 
'  Thnufih  ptosis  has  been  ilescribed  by  Orasset  iLocalUatiom  dam  Irs 
Maladies  C&rfbralet,  1880).  and  by  Landou^y  (' BUpharoplosa  Cirfbrale,' 
Antnvcs  Gin.  de  Mfd.  1BT7)  appairntly  in  (causal  relationship  with  leaions  at 
the  an(^tar  gyrus  in  roan,  we  cannot  admit  any  direct  causal  relationship  in 
lacB  of  the  total  absence  oF  ptosis  in  cases  ol  experimental  destruction  oC  the 
Htgalar  gyraa  in  moakeys. 
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unilateral  or  bilateral,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sensory  and 
motor  faculties  *  in  general.  But  several  cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  there  has  been  marked  intellectual  deficiency 
and  instability  of  character,  not  unlike  those  observed  in 
monkeys  and  dogs. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  relative  development  of  the 
frontal  lobes  in  different  orders  of  animals  renders  it  abun- 
dantly evident  that  they  reach  their  highest  development  in 
man.  And  the  investigations  of  Buschke,*  Rudolph  Wagner,' 
&c.,  show  that  in  different  races,  and  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  race,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  development 
of  the  frontal  lobes — a  greater  development  characterising 
those  possessed  of  the  highest  mental  powers. 

In  this  relation  Wagner  remarks  :  *  Among  the  convolutions 
of  different  individuals  there  are  remarkable  differences,  so 
that  one  may  distinguish  richly  convoluted  and  poorly  convo- 
luted brains.  These  relate  only  to  more  numerous  divisions 
and  to  bendings,  &c.  of  the  primary  convolutions,  which  retain 
the  same  number  and  essential  position  in  all  normal  brains 
of  whatever  race.  The  most  notable  differences  occur  in  the 
convolution  of  the  frontal  lobes.  There  are  to  be  found  brains 
of  adults  which  in  this  respect  resemble  the  brain  of  a  seven 
months'  foetus,  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  in  their 
outward  configuration  at  least  they  have  remained  in  a  foetal 
condition.  This  slighter  development  of  the  frontal  convolu- 
tions occurs  more  especially  in  the  female  brain,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  they  resemble  in  this  respect  the  foetal  brain 
in  its  later  stages  of  development  before  the  complete  evolution 
of  the  frontal  lobes.  There  are  to  be  found  also  male  brains 
with  the  same  characters,  which  may  therefore  be  characterised 
as  belonging  to  the  female  type ;  and  female  brains  which  in 
their  richness  of  convolution  approach  the  male  type.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  convolutions  and  sulci  are  better  developed 


*  See  the  author's  Localisation  of  Cerebral  Disease^  1878 ;  Charcot  et  Pitres, 
*  LocaliBationB  dans  TEcorce  des  Hdmisph.'  Revue  Mensuelle,  1877-78;  De 
Boyer,  Lesions  Corticales^  1879. 

»  Schadel,  Him,  und  Seele,  1854. 

'  Morphologie  und  Physiologie  des  menschlichen  Oehims  als  Seelenorgan, 
1860-1862. 
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I  in  itU  the  lol>e3  when  the  frontal  convolutions  are  specially 
I  complex.'' 

We  have  therefore  many  grounda  for  helie\nng  that  the 
frontal  lobes,  tlie  cortical  centres  for  the  bead  and  ocular 
moveraenta,  with  their  associated  seneory  centres,  form  the 
sabstrata  of  those  psychical  processes  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tiou  of  the  higher  intetlectital  operations.    It  would,  however, 

I  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  special  seat  of  intelligence  or  intellect 
in  the  brain.  Intelligence  and  will  have  no  local  habitation 
distinct  from  the  sensory  and  motor  substrata  of  the  cortex 
generally.  There  are  centres  for  apeeial  forma  of  sensation 
and  ideation,  and  centres  for  special  motor  activities  and  ac- 
qnisitions,  in  response  to  and  in  association  with  the  activity 
of  sensory  centres ;  and  these  in  their  respective  cohesions, 
actions,  and  interactions  form  the  substrata  of  mental  opera- 

I  tions  in  all  their  aspects  and  all  their  range. 

We  have  not  yet  found,  nor  are  we  likely  to  discover,  any 

'  simple  formula  to  express  the  relation  between  brain  and  mind, 

I  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  brute  weight  or  quantity,  absolute 
or  relative ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  animals  of  the 
same  order  a  brain  below  a  certain  standard  of  weight  is 
incompatible  with  normal  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  merely 
I  matter  of  quality,  by  which  is  meant  relative  fineness  of 
texture,  activity  of  metabolism,  &c. ;  though  such  conditions 
must  have  an  important  influence.  There  may  be  highly 
developed  sensory  centres  and  defective  sensory  apparatus, 
and  highly  developed  motor  centres  and  defective  executive 
apparatus— conditions  which  must  materially  influence  men- 
tal development.  But  other  things  being  equal— if  such  a 
postulate  can  ever  be  reasonably  made — there  are  gi'Oiinds 
for  believing  that  a  high  development  of  certain  regions  will  be 
found  associated  with  special  faculties  of  which  the  regions  in 
question  are  the  essential  basis.    We  have  seen  that  in  osnuitk 

1  animals,  or  those  possessed  of  extraordinary  faculties  of  smell, 
there  is  a  relatively  enormous  development  of  the  hippocampal 
lobule,  the  cortical  centre  of  smell.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  relatively  high  development  of  the  visual  centres  will 
die  Li 


'  Die  tgpUchen  VerschUdcnIititcn  der  Windimgtn  der  Hemitj:li/lren  u 
I   die  Lthrc  L-om  HimgeiL-ichl,  ISSO,  p.  S9. 
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bo  associated  with  special  faculties  in  the  domain  of  visual 
sensation  and  ideation ;  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  centres 
of  hearing,  touch,  and  the  other  sensory  faculties. 

So  we  may  assume  that  a  high  development  of  special 
cortical  motor  centres  will  be  found  associated  with  special 
motor  capacities  and  powers  of  acquisition.  Special  gifts  and 
aptitudes  are  not,  however,  incompatible  with  imbecility  or 
even  idiocy.  IntelUgence  and  mental  power,  as  a  whole,  will, 
however,  largely  depend  on  the  relative  balance  or  development 
of  one  part  as  compared  with  another.  If,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  conclude,  the  motor  centres  are  not  merely  the  basis 
of  sensori-motor  cohesions  and  acquisitions,  but  also  the  basis 
of  the  powers  of  concentration  and  control  of  ideation,  we 
should  expect  a  relatively  high  development  of  the  motor 
centres  as  compared  with  the  sensory  centres  in  those  animals 
and  indi\'iduals  capable  of  the  highest  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. That  such  a  relation  will  be  found  to  exist  is  more 
than  probable,  but  on  this  point  and  many  others,  in  the 
absence  of  rigidly  determined  data,  I  forbear  further  to  spe- 
culate. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

CEBEBRAL   AND    CRANIO -CEREBRAL   TOPOGRAPHY. 

§  1.  In  the  foregoing  chapters,  numeroas  clinical  and 
pathological  facts  have  been  adduced,  tending  to  establish  the 
physiological  homology  of  the  brain  of  man  with  that  of  the 
ape,  both  generally  and  in  respect  to  individual  anatomically 
homologous  parts. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  these  anatomical  and 
physiological  homologies  in  greater  detail,  and  to  indicate  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  cerebral  convolutions  and 
the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

In  addition  to  the  pathological  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
diflferentiated  motor  centres  in  the  human  brain,  supplied  by 
the  observations  of  Hughlings  Jackson  and  others,  we  have 
experimental  confirmation  of  the  same  in  the  investigations  of 
Bartholow  *  and  Sciamanna.^  Bartholow  found,  in  the  case  of 
a  patient  whose  brain  was  laid  bare  by  cancerous  ulceration, 
that  the  insertion  of  needle  electrodes,  in  connection  with  an 
induction  coil,  into  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemisphere  in  the 
region  of  the  postero-parietal  lobe  (fig.  126,  p,),  caused  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  opposite  arm  and  leg ;  facts  which  bear 
out  the  results  of  electrical  irritation  of  this  region  in  the  brain 
of  the  monkey  (fig.  69,  i),  which,  as  has  been  shown  (Chapter 
VIII.),  causes  movements  of  the  opposite  leg  and  foot.  The 
results  obtained  by  Bartholow  were,  however,  somewhat 
complex,  owing  to  the  method  and  the  state  of  the  patient  not 

'  *  Experimental  Investigations  into  the  Functions  of  the  Human  Brain,* 
Attier.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences^  April  1874. 

2  *  Gli  Avversari  delle  Localizzationi  cerebrali,'  Arch,  di  Psichiatria  e 
Scienze  penalit  1882. 
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being  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  exact  localisation  of  the 
stimulus. 

Sciamanna,  in  a  case  of  trephining  for  fractui"e  of  the  right 
parietal  l)one,  apphed  the  electrical  stimulus  of  the  faradic,  and 
also  the  galvanic,  current  to  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
covering  certain  regions,  defined  more  accurately  post  mortem. 
The  results  thus  obtained,  though  obviously  wanting  in  accu- 
racy, were  such  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  centres  similar 
to  those  defined  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey.  Irritation  about 
the  middle  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  caused  action 
of  the  masseter  muscles.  Irritation  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution  caused  action  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  and  elevation  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upper 
lip  on  the  opposite  side.  Irritation  somewhat  posterior,  in  the 
region  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  caused  extension  of  the  left 
hand,  specially  of  the  first  three  fingers,  together  with  flexion 
of  the  forearm  and  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 

Irritation  above  the  junction  of  the  supramarginal  lobule 
with  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  caused 
rotation  of  the  head  to  the  left,  movements  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  and  shght  movements 
of  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  tongue.  Notwithstanding 
the  unavoidably  diffuse  character  of  the  irritation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  effects  very  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
stimulation  of  areas  8,  9,  lo,  a,  ii,  i3^  and  u,  in  the  brain  of 
the  monkey  (compare  fig.  70,  Chapter  VIII.  with  description). 

We  have  thus  experimental  as  well  as  clinical  proof  that 
in  the  human  brain  electrical  irritation  of  the  region  corre- 
sponding to  the  motor  zone  of  the  monkey  produces  similar 
motor  reactions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

§  2.  The  brain  of  man  is  constructed  on  the  same  type 
as  that  of  the  monkey,  and  essentially  the  same  primary 
fissures  and  convolutions  are  recognisable  in  both  : —  the  chief 
differences  consisting  in  the  greater  complexity  of  the  convolu- 
tional  arrangement  of  the  human  brain,  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  numerous  secondary  and  tertiary  gyri,  which  tend  to 
obscure  the  simple  type  of  the  simian  brain.  These  differences 
are  very  marked  in  the  adult  and  highly  developed  brain,  but 
are  less  pronounced  in  that  of  the  foetus. 
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The  topography,  homologies,  and  nomenclature  of  the  cere- 
Ijral  convolutions  have  been  investigated  by  many  anatomiBts. 
The  nomenclature  is  not  altogether  uniform.  In  the  following 
description  I  have  principally  followed  that  of  Ecker,'  which 
with  certain  differences,  which  are  indicated,  agrees  in  the 
main  with  that  of  Huxley,  Turner,  and  English  anatomiBts 
and  pathologists. 

§  3.  Of  the  primary  fissures  or  sulci  the  fissure  of  Syhius 
(fig.  126,  8)  is  easily  recognised,  and  the  corresponding  fissure, 
(fig.  127,  A)  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey  evident.  The  fissure 
of  Sylvius  divides  into  two  rami,  the  posterior  or  horizontal  (a') 
and  the  ascending  or  anterior  (s").  The  portion  included 
between  these  two  branches  sometimes  receives  the  name  of 
the  ope.Tculum  (Klappdeckel) ,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the  island 
of  Reil.  The  fissure  of  liolando  (c)  or  t-entral  sulcus,  corre- 
sponds in  position  and  direction  with  b  (fig.  127)  in  the  brain 
of  the  monkey. 

The  parieto-ocripital  fissure  (fig.  1 26,  p  o)  corresponds  to  c 
(fig,  127}  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey. 

5  4-  The  frontal  lube  (fig.  126,  F),  including  the  region 
situated  in  advance  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (c),  is  divided 
by  secondary  fisaures  into  the  following  convolutions : — F,,  the 
superior  frontal  convolution  ;  F„  the  middle  frontal  convolution  ; 
Fj  the  inferior  or  tkirdfrontal  convolution. 

The  sulci,  which  separate  these  convolutions  from  each 
other,  are  termed  respectively  the  supero-frontal  (fig.  126,/,) 
and  infero-frontal  (/,).  The  sulci  «/'and  if  in  the  brain  of  the 
monkey  (fig,  127)  were  considered  by  (Jratiolet  to  be  homo- 
logous with/,,  and/, respectively,  and  the  convolutions  F,,  f.-F, 
homologous  with  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  frontal 
convolutions  of  the  human  brain.  But  the  investigations  of 
Biachoff  have  rendered  this  more  than  doubtful,  and  shown 
that  with  the  esception  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  which  possess  a 
more  or  less  distmct  ascending  ramus  of  the  fissure  of  SWvius, 
and  a  rudimentary  inferior  frontal  convolution,  monkeys  in 
general  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  third  or  inferior  frontal  con- 
volution. Hence  f,  and  f,  would  together  form  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  superior  frontal  (f,),  and  f,  woidd  be  homologous 
>  Tbt  Cmvotutitna  of  the  Human  Brain  {Osltoii),  1873. 
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really  with  the  second   or  middle  frontal  convolution  (fig. 
126,  Fj). 

The  three  frontal  convolutions  terminate  posteriorly  in  a 
convolution  which  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  fissure 
of  Bolando^   termed  the  anterior  central,   ascending  frontal 


^10.  l26.— Latetal  View  of  the  Hnman  Brain  (Bcker).— P,  frontal  lobe.  P,  parietal 
lobe,  o,  occipital  lobe.  T,  temporo^phenoidtl  ]obe.  Bfflseareof  Sylrins.  8',  hori- 
zontal ;  %",  ascending  ramus  of  the  same,  e,  sulcus  centralis,  or  fissure  of  Rolando. 
A,  anterior  central  convolution,  or  ascending  frontal,  b,  posterior  centntl  convolu- 
tion, or  ascending  parietal.  f„  superior ;  f.,  middle ;  f^  inferior  frontal  conrolu- 
tions.  /,.  superior ;  /„  inferior  frontal  sulcus ;  /„  sulcus  pnecentralis.  pj,  superior 
parietal  lobule,  or  postero-parietal  lobule  ;  P.,  inferior  parietal  lobule,  viz.  P,  gyrus 
snpra-marginalis  ;  p,',  gyrus  angularis.  <p,  sulcus  intraparietalis.  em,  termiimtlon 
of  the  calloso-marginal  fissure.  o„  first ;  o^  second ;  o.,  third  occipital  oonrolu- 
tiona.  po,  parieto-oocipital  fissure,  o,  sulcus  occipitalis  transrersus;  o^  sulcus 
occipitalis  longitudinalis  inferior,  t,,  first ;  t,  second ;  t.,  third  temporo-spLe- 
noidal  convolutions.    /„  first ;  /„  wooud  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures 


(Turner),  or  antero^parietal  convolution  (Huxley)  (fig.  126,  a). 
The  continuity  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions  with  the 
ascending  frontal  is  interrupted  by  a  sulcus  termed  the  antero- 
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fjfarietal  tulcua  (Huxley),  or  sulcus  praccntralis  (Ecker) 
1  (Eg.  126,/^  corresponding  to  ap  (fig.  127)  iu  the  brain  of  the 
l-monkey.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (s") 
l.£kewise  partially  interrupts  the  continnity  of  the  inferior 
^'frontal  convolution  with  the  ascending  frontal.  This  ramus  is 
I  regarded  by  Turner  as  the  continuation  of  the  antero-parietal 
f  BnlcuB ;  but  a  direct  continuity,  according  to  Eeker,  is  quite 
I  an  exceptional  occurrence.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the  fissure 
L  of  Sylvius  is  indicated  distinctly  only  in  the  anthropoid  apes. 
The  inferior  aspect  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  sometimes  termed 


I  the  orbital  lobule,  from  its  position  in  reference  to  the  roof  of 
f  the  orbit  (see  fig.  17,  a',  fig.  129,  f  o). 

5  5.  The  parietiil  lobe  (fig.  126,  p)  is  bounded  in  front  by 
I  the  fissui'e  of  liolando,  behind  by  the  parieto-occijiital  Jisaure 

.  126,  p  o),  and  is  separated  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
\  lobe  by  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
1  (fig.  126,  8'). 

In  this  lobe  several  convolutions  are  diEFerentiated.  The 
I  firet,  which  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  fissure  of 
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Eolando,  is  termed  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (Turner), 
postero-parietal  gyrus  (Huxley),  or  posterior  central  convolution 
(Ecker)  (fig.  126,  b),  corresponding  to  a  p  (fig.  127)  in  the 
brain  of  the  monkey.  This  convolution  is  bounded  posteriorly 
by  a  sulcus  termed  the  intra-parietal  sulcus  (fig.  126,  i  p,  and 
also  fig.  127). 

The  part  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  intra-parietal 
sulcus,  and  between  it  and  the  longitudinal  fissure,  is  some- 
times termed  the  superior  parietal  lobule  (Ecker) ;  by  Huxley 
and  Turner  it  is  termed  the  postero-parietal  lobule,  and  is  the 
superior  posterior  termination  of  the  ascending  parietal  con- 
volution (fig.  126,  Pj),  corresponding  to  ppl  (fig.  127)  in  the 
brain  of  the  monkey.  This  lobule  is  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  separates  it  from  the 
occipital  lobe. 

Below  the  intra-parietal  fissure  are  situated  a  group  of 
convolutions  arching  over  the  upper  extremities  of  the  Sylvian 
and  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures  (fig.  126,  ^i)  more 
complex  and  less  distinctly  marked  oflf  from  each  other  than 
in  the  brain  of  the  monkey.  This  region  is  termed  the  inferior 
parietal  lobule  (Ecker),  and  consists  of  an  anterior  division, 
arching  over  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  termed 
the  supra-marginal  lobule,  or  lobule  du  pli  courbc  (Gratiolet) 
(fig.  126,  Pj) ;  and  a  posterior  division,  which  arches  over  the 
upper  end  of  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  fissure,  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  middle  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volution (fig.  126,  T,) ;  and  is  termed  the  j)K  courbe  (Gratiolet), 
or  the  angular  gyrus  (Huxley)  (fig.  126,  p^O-  ^  the  monkey 
— macaque— there  is  no  clear  differentiation  of  this  region  into 
a  supra-marginal  lobule,  and  an  angular  gyrus.  The  two  are 
represented  together  in  fig.  127,  a  6,  the  anterior  inferior  part 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the  highly 
developed  supra-marginal  lobule  in  the  human  brain. 

§  6.  The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  (fig.  126,  t)  lies  behind 
and  below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  separates  it  from  the 
frontal  and  parietal  lobes ;  posteriorly  it  merges  with  the  occi- 
pital lobe,  the  anterior  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  divided  by  two  sulci  into 
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three  tiers  of  convolutioDS.  One  fissure  which  ruus  pnrallt^l 
to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  termed  the 
superior  tempitro-BphetKiidrilJigHuri;  (fig.  126,  t^),QY})iiralMjissiiri- 
((iratiolet) .  Between  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  superior 
temporo- sphenoidal  fissm'e  lies  the  superior  tempurii'Sphenindii! 
convitliition  (fig.  126,  t,),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the 
iitfra-nutrginnl  gynts. 

Another  fiaaure,  running  parallel  to  the  suiierior  temimro- 
Bphenoidal  fissure,  is  termed  the  muhile.  temjMyro-sphi'iinldid 
fissure  (fig.  126,  t^).  Between  these  two  is  situated  the  middle 
temporo-splienmdal  conrohitiun  (fig.  126,  Tj). 

On  the  inferior  aspect  of  this  lobe  is  another  fissure  termed 
the  iw/fWor  temporo-splienoiiltl  fissure,  which  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  inferior  temporo-Bjikeiwidal  com'uJiition  (fig. 
126,  Tj).  The  corresponding  regions  in  the  brain  of  the 
monkey  are  indicated  hy  the  same  letters  (fig.  127). 

5  7.  The  occipital  I'd"'  (fig.  126,  o)  is  not  defined  anteriorly, 
except  at  the  site  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  It  fuses 
■with  the  parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  by  means 
of  connecting  gjTi,  termed  by  Gratiolet '  bridging  convolutions,' 
or  '  plis  de  passage.' 

Ecker  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  'bridging  convo- 
lations,'  and  gives  special  names  to  the  convolutions  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe,  as  follows : — The  m/rus  oc- 
cijtitolis  primus  (fig.  126,  o,)  connects  the  occipital  lobe  with 
the  postero- parietal  lobule.  It  is  termed  by  Gratiotet  the7i/t 
de  passage  supericnr  ejiente,  and  pli  oceipital  supirieiir,  and  hy 
Huxley,  the  first  external  nnnectent  gyrus.  This  convolution 
is  separated  from  the  nest  by  a  sulcus  termed  the  sidetis  oe- 
cipitalis  transversus  (fig.  126,  o)  corresponding  to  (o),  fig.  125, 
in  the  brain  of  the  monkey.  The  next  convolution  is  termed 
the  second  occipital,  or  gyms  occipilalis  secundus  (figs.  126, 127, 
Oj),  or  deuxiime  pli  dc  passage  externe  (Gratiolet),  or  secimd 
external  annectent  gyrus  (Huxley),  This  convolution  runs 
anteriorly  into  the  gyrus  angularis.  The  third  occipital  con- 
volution, or  gt/rtis  occipitalis  tertias  (fig.  126,  oj,  runs  parallel 
Tpith  the  preceding,  and  joins  the  third  temporo-sphenoidal 
eouvolution  anteriorly.  It  is  termed  by  Gratiolet  the  troisihm 
et  quatriime  pli  de  passage  cxterne,  or  pit  occipital  inJerieuT. 
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§  8.  On  the  internal  or  mesial  aspect  of  the  hemisphere 
the  following  fissures  and  convolutions  are  diflferentiated. 

The  convolution  immediately  bounding  the  corpus  callosum 
is  termed  the  gyrus  fornkatus  (fig.  128,  o/),  or  callosal  gyrm 
(Huxley).  It  commences  at  the  frontal  extremity  of  the  brain, 
beneath  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  moulded  on  this 
terminates  posteriorly,  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  in  the  gyrus 
hippocampi  (fig.  128,  h)  (Huxley's  uncinate  gyrus). 

The  hippocampal  gyrus  ends  inferiorly  in  a  crotchet-Uke 


/[H) 


Fio.  128.— View  of  Median  Aspect  of  Bight  Hemisphere  of  Human  Brain.  (Ecker). 
— cc,  corpus  callosum,  longitudinally  divided,  o/,  gyros  fomicattts.  H,  gyrus 
hippocampi.  A,  sn'cus  hippocampi,  u,  uncinate  gyros,  em,  sulcus  calloso- 
marginal  is.  F„  median  aspect  of  the  first  frontal  conrolntion.  c,  terminal  portion 
of  the  sulcus  centralis,  or  fissure  of  Bolando.  a,  anterior ;  b,  posterior  central 
convolution,  p',  prsBcuneos.  or,  cuneos.  po,  parieto-occipital  fissure,  o,  sulcus 
occipitalis  transrersus.  oe,  oalcarlne  fissure,  oc', 'superior  ;  oc<',  inferior  ramus  of 
the  same.    D,  gyrus  descendens.    t«,  gyrus  occipito>temporalis  lateralis  (lobulus 


(usiformis). 


T„  gyrus  occipito-temporalis  mediaUs  (lobolus  lingualis). 


extremity  termed  the  uncus  (fig.  128,  u),  a  part  which  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals  is  much  more  largely  developed,  and 
termed  the  hippocampal  lobule.  The  region  of  the  uncus  I 
have  previously  described  specially  as  the  subiculum  coma 
Ammonia;  a  term,  however,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  gyrus  hippocampi  as  a  whole.  The  gyrus  fornicatus  c^d 
gyrus  hippocampi  together  form  Byocblq  falciform  lobe  or  grand 
lobe  limbiqu^. 
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Alwve  the  gyras  fornicatas,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
fiesure  teTmed  the  cnlloso-mnrifinid  JUaure  (fig.  128,  cm),  is  a 
convohitioD  which  forma  the  inteiiial  margin  of  the  longitu- 
dinal fiBBiire,  and  has  received  t)ie  name  of  the  margivnl  con- 
•vidiUioH  (fig.  128,  F,).  It  ia  merely  the  mesial  or  internal 
aspect  of  the  conTolutions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes. 
That  portion  which  forms  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution  more  especially,  and  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  extremity  of  the  calloao-margiualfiBBure,  ia  often  termed 
the  paracenlnil  hhiilc. 

Between  the  poBterior  extremity  of  the  calloso-marginal 
Bulcns and  the  parieto-occipital  Besure  (Eg.  128, po)  iss. lobule, 


t1  Aipect  at  WigM  Hcmtaiihere  of  BraEn  of  Untilny  (Uaaqiul.— 
cslloiDm  dlTldnl.  o.  the  IdUhuI  iwEctiMoelplul  SHIIn.  am,  tb< 
V.  (7,  tbe  ckloirlnB  Ibnr*.  i/,  tha  dnitnto  Bmnin.  (!■,  tb« 
miiMiimi  Bxan.  ur.  tlM  gjTot  fonilcaCni.  ciLttic  mirgjnal  cDtmlatloo.  air, 
thf  unoEute  FannlatloD.  a.  ths  nroDtaet,  or  fDWcnlnm  mmn  AnintoDti.  g,  tl» 
qudiitiUnt  lobale,  or  prtniinMu.    %,  thectmEiu.    fo,  tb*  orbital  I  obaJc. 

of  a  quadrilateral  form,  which  is  the  meBial  aspect  of  the  pos- 
tero-parietal  lobule.  This  ia  termed  the  qitntlnbitirnl  hhnle, 
or  prtedinnts  (fig,  128,  p').  Inferiorly,  it  is  continuous  witli 
the  gyrus  fornicatus,  though  it  is  to  some  extent  separated 
by  a  shallow  fissure  termed  the  subparielal  sulcus.  A  similar 
disposition  is  recoguieable  in  the  brain  of  the  monkey  (fig.  129,tj, 
and  fig.  72,  sp). 

The  fissure  oc  (fig.  128),  termed  the caJcnrine fissure ,  marks 
the  position  internally  of  the  calcar  avis,  or  hippocampus 
minor,  in  the  posterior  coruu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The 
parieto-occipital  Eesme  is  seen  to  fuse  with  this  at  an  acute 
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angle.  The  calcarine  fissure  is  not,  as  in  the  monkey  (fig.  129, 
Cf),  continued  anteriorly  into  the  dentate  fissure  (fig,  128,  h), 
or  sulcus  )iippocampi,  and,  therefore,  (loes  not  completely  inter- 
rupt the  superficial  continuity  of  the  gj'rus  foruicatus  with  the 
gyrus  hippocampi.  The  dentate  fissure  marks  the  position  of 
the  hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  Ammonis,  in  the  descending 
coma  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  this  fissure  the  fiiscia  den- 
tata,  corps  grxlronne,  or  dentate  gyrus,  which  forms  a  border  to 
the  hippocampus  major,  is  situated. 


Between  the  parieto-occipital  and  calcarine  fissures  a 
wedge-shaped  lobule  is  marked  off  on  the  mesial  ^pect  of  the 
occipital  lobe.  This  is  termed  the  cuneus  (fig.  128,  02),  or 
internal  occipital  lobule  (Huxley)  (fig.  129,  z). 

Kunning  along  the  internal  or  mesial  aspect  of  the  occipitai 
and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  is  a  fissure  termed  the  collateral 
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KlSur<rf  (Huxley),  or  suJviis  occipito-tnnporalis,  which  separates 
wo  convolutions  from  each  other,  which  connect  the  occipita.1 
iKuA  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  with  each  other,  and  are,  there- 
fore, termed  by  Ecker  the  oceipito-temporai  convolutions  (fig. 
129,  T,  and  t^).     The  upper  of  these  is  termed  the  (jyrua  m- 
cipito-teiiifMralii  medinlli,  or  linffiuil  kibule  (fig.  128,  t,).      The 
lower,  which  frequently  merges  with   the  inferior  temporo- 
J  sphenoidal  convolution,  but  at  other  times  is  marked  off  by  a 
J  fissare,  is  termed  the  pffrus  ocdpilu-temjxirtilis  lateralis  or  lobulim 
mjiuifomm  (fig.  128,  T^).     A  similar  disposition  is  seen  in  the 
T  brain  of  the  monkey  (fig,  129),  though  the  dimions  are  not 
T  BO  pronounced. 


pnkej(H!eflg.7l)«lihilMorlpIloB), 

5  9.  Within  the  lips  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  con- 
cealed by  the  ope  radii  in,  or  region  included  between  the  ascend- 
ing and  horizontal  rami  of  this  fissure,  lies  the  central  lobe, 
or  island  of  Reil,  which  covers  the  extra-ventricular  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  striatum.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  certain  ra- 
diating short  convolutions,  termed  the  gi/ri  breves  (see  fig.  7,  c) . 

5  10.  In  the  accompanying  figures  (figs.  180 — 183)  I  have 
indicated  approximately  the  situation  of  the  centres  or 
areas  homologous  with  those  experimentally  determined  in 
the  brain  of  the  monkey.  An  exact  correspondence  can 
scarcely  be  aupiiosed  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  movements  of 
the  arm  and  hand  arc  more  complex  and  di£Ferentiat«d  than 
those  of  the  monkey  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no- 
thing in  man  to  correspond  with  the  prehensile  movements  of 
the  lower  limbs  and  tail  in  the  monkey. 
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In  fig.  130  a  lateral  view  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
huinaii  brain  ib  given,  and  the  eame  letters  placed  on  regions 
approximately  corresponding  to  those  on  fig,  131. 

In  fig.  192  the  upper  surface  of  the  human  brain  is  dis- 
played, and  the  same  system  followed,  to  allow  of  comparison 
with  fig.  133.  For  the  complete  details  reference  is  made  to 
Chapter  VIII.  i 


(i),  placed  on  the  postero-parietal  lobule,  indicates  the 
position  of  the  centres  for  movements  of  the  opposite  leg  and 
foot,  such  as  are  concerned  in  locomotion. 

(2),  (a),  (1),  placed  together  on  the  convolutions  bounding 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  include  centres 
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lor  various  complex  moTemeutB  of  the  arms  aud  legs,  bucIi  &a 
are  concerned  in  climbing,  Rwiminmg,  &.c. 

(s),  Bitimted  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior 
\  frontal  convolution,  at  its  junction  with  the  ascending  frontal, 
I  is  the  centre  for  the  extension  forwards  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
'  ds  in  putting  forth  the  hand  to  touch  something  in  &out. 

(8),  situated  on  the  ascending  frontal,  just  behind  the 
Hpper  end  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  fi'outal 
convolution,  is  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  hand  and 


forearm,  in  which  the  biceps  is  particularly  engaged,  yiz.  supi- 
nation of  the  hand  and  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

(7)  and  (m),  centres  for  the  elevators  and  depressors  of  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  respectively. 

(9)  and  (lu),  included  together  in  one,  mark  the  centre  for 
#.the  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  as  ui  articulation. 
1  This  is  the  region,  disease  of  wiiich  on  the  left  side  causes 
I  aphasia,  and  is  generally  known  as  Broca's  convolution. 

(11),  the  centre  of  the  platysma,  retraction  of  the  angle  of 
I  the  mouth. 
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(12),  a  centre  for  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
with  elevation  of  the  eyehds  and  dilatation  of  pupil. 

(<0>  (^)»  (0>  (^0>  placed  on  the  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tion, indicate  the  centres  of  movement  of  the  fingers  and  wrist. 

Circles  (13)  and  (13'),  placed  on  the  supra-marginal  lobule 
and  angular  gyrus,  mdicate  the  centre  of  vision,  which  includes 
also  the  occipital  lobe. 

Circles  (14),  placed  on  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution,  indicate  the  situation  of  the  centre  of  hearing. 

The  centre  of  smell  is  situated  in  the  uncus  gyri  hippo- 
campi or  hippocampal  lobule  (fig.  128,  u). 

In  close  proximity,  but  not  exactly  defined  as  to  limits,  is 
the  centre  of  taste. 

The  centre  of  touch  is  situated  in  the  hippocampal  region 
(fig.  128,  h),  and  gyrus  fornicatus. 

Relations  of  the  Convolutions  to  the  Skull. 

§  11.  The  determination  of  the  exact  relations  of  the 
primary  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  brain  to  the  surface 
of  the  cranium  is  of  importance  to  the  physician  and  siu*geon, 
as  a  guide  to  the  localisation  and  estimation  of  the  effects  of 
diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings,  and  may 
prove  of  great  service  in  anthropological  and  craniological 
investigations. 

Broca's  *  method,  followed  by  Fere,'  Ecker,^  &c.  consists 
in  driving  pegs  into  the  brain  at  certain  fixed  points  in  the 
sutures  of  the  skull,  and  estimating  the  exact  distance  of  the 
principal  fissures  from  the  points  so  marked.  The  principal 
points  thus  given,  the  further  details  can  be  filled  in  without 
great  difficulty.  Heflftler's*  method  consists  in  fixing  the  skull 
in  a  determinate  position,  and  taking  the  projection  on  a 
transparent  plate  successively  of  the  scalp,  cranium,  and  lastly 
of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  brain.  This  method  requires 
four  different  heads  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the 
whole  brain. 

None  of  these  methods,  however  accurate — and  that  of 

'  Revue  d' Anthropologic ^  1876. 

2  Bull.  Soc.  Anat.  1875  ;  Revue  d' Anthropologies  2me  8^rie,  tome  iv. 

*  Archiv  f.  AntfiropologiCy  IS7Q.  *  Ibid. 
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Hefftler  seems  in  thia  respect  the  best — is  capable  of  prac- 
tical application  iii  the  living  like  that  of  Tumor.'  Tumor 
divided  the  skull  into  certain  areas,  and  made  accurate  draw- 
ings of  the  brain  underneath,  after  removal  of  the  skull  and 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  corresponding  to  each  area, 

The  following  account  is  founded  on  Turner's  investiga- 
tions ; — 

'  In  conducting  an  investigation  of  this  kind  it  is  in  the 


InuU]  nbdlTUaiu  of  Ita>' 
the  ]nfnt>4DtcTO-iiar[eu]  i 


first  instance  necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  certain 
well-defined  landmarks,  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  when  the 
outer  surface  of  the  skidl  and  head  are  examined.  The  exter- 
nal occipital  protuberance  (tig.  134,  o),  the  parietal  (p),  and 
'  JoufT.  Anat.  and  Fhys.,  yoU.  liii.  and  zIy.  1873-167  J- 
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frontal  (f)  eminences,  and  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  (a)  are  easily  recognised  structures,  the  position 
of  which  can  be  determined  by  manipulating  the  scalp,  and 
still  more  readily  on  the  surface  of  the  skull  itself.  The  coro- 
nal {c)  and  lambdoidal  (t)  sutures  can  also  be  felt  through  the 
scalp  in  most  heads,  and  on  the  skull  itself,  the  position  of 
the  squamous  (s),  squamoso-sphenoid  (ss),  and  parieto-sphe- 
noid  sutures  (ps),  and  the  curved  line  of  the  temporal  ridge 
(0,  can  also  without  difficulty  be  determined '  (Turner,  op,  cit.) 
[references  inserted]. 

With  these  as  fixed  points  the  surface  of  the  skull  may  be 
divided  into  ten  well-defined  areas  or  regions. 

The  coronal  suture  (r)  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  frontal  area.  An  imaginary  line  (fig.  184,  (v))  drawn  from 
the  squamous  suture  (s)  vertically  upwards  through  the  parietal 
eminence  (p)  to  the  sagittal  suture  or  middle  hne  of  the  skull 
subdivides  the  parietal  region  into  an  antero-parietal  (fig.  134, 
SAP-l-iAP)  and  VL post-parietal  area  (fig.  134,  spp-f-ipp). 

The  occipital  region,  which  lies  between  the  lambdoidal 
suture  {I)  and  the  occipital  protuberance  (o),  and  the  superior 
curved  hne  extending  on  each  side  from  it,  forms  the  occi- 
pital  area  (fig.  134,  o). 

These  four  primary  divisions  are  further  subdivided. 

The  temporal  ridge  (fig.  134,  f),  extending  backwards  from 
the  external  process  of  the  frontal  bone  (a),  across  the  frontal, 
antero-parietal,  and  post-parietal  areas  to  the  lateral  angle  of 
the  occipital  bone,  divides  these  areas  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  dirision. 

We  have  thus  an  upper  ^XiA  a  lower  frontal  area  (sFand 
if);  an  uiyper  antero-parietul  (s  a  p)  and  a  lower  antero-parietal 
area  (i  A  p) ;  an  upper  postero-parietal  (s  p  p)  and  a  lower  postero- 
pari etui  area  (ipp). 

§  12.  The  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  as  follows  : — The 
inferior  frontal  area,  or,  as  it  may  also  be  called,  the  fronto- 
temporal  area,  is  bounded  above  by  the  temporal  ridge,  below 
by  the  fronto-sphenoid  suture,  and  behind  by  the  coronal 
suture.  The  inferior  antero-parietal  area  is  bounded  above  by 
the  temporal  ridge,  below  by  the  squamous  and  parieto-sphe- 
noid  sutures,  in  front  by  the  coronal  suture,  and  behind  by 
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the  vertical  line  through  the  parietal  eminence.  The  inforinr 
potlero-pttricliil  area  is  boiiuded  above  by  the  temporal  ri(If;e, 
in  front  by  the  parietal  line  above  referred  to,  below  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  squamous  suture  and  by  the  parieto- 
mastoid suture. 

The  ujiper  fruntnl  iirtn,  which  includes  all  the  frontal 
regiona  above  the  temporal  ridge,  is  again  divided  into  two, 
by  a  line  drawn  verlieaUy  upwards  and  bairkwarda  from  above 
the  orbit  through  the  frontal  eminence  to  the  coronal  suture 
(fig.  134,  (O).  This  divides  the  upper  frontal  area  into  a  sc^i^ro- 
jnmtal  (s  F)  and  a  vml-Jmntiil  urea  (uf).  Hence  the  frontal 
area  baa  three  subdivisions — a  supero-,  infero-,  and  mid-frontal 
lUviaion.  The  iipiier  anUro-  anil  jionltrit-juirictal  iirraa  are 
bounded  below  by  the  temjioral  ridge,  alwve  by  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  vertieaJ  lino 
through  the  parietal  eminence. 

Eight  areas  have  thus  been  marked  out.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  are  more  difficult  to  defino,  on  account  of  this  region  of 
the  skull  being  concealed  by  the  temporal  muscle.  The  art'as 
alluded  to  are  situated  below  the  aquamoso-pai'ietal,  sphe- 
noido- parietal,  and  fronto-sphenoidal  sutures. 

The  lines  of  the  sutures  naturally  divide  this  region  into  a 
squanutso-temporiil  (Sq)  and  an  (i!i-»p}u-niAd  area  (As). 

§  13.  These  different  areas  being  marked  off,  we  can  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  relation  which  the  fissures  and  con- 
volutions have  to  them.' 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (fig.  135,  as)  commences  behind  the 
posterior  border  of  the  leaser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  couraea 
upwards  and  backwards  below  the  greater  wing  of  the  apbe- 
noid,  where  it  articulates  with  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  and  then  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
inferior  antero-parietal  region. 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  (fig.  135,  b)  lies  in  the  antiro- 
parietal  region,  both  in  its  superior  and  inferior  divisions.  It 
is  situated  at  a  variable  distance  behind  the  coronal  suture. 
Turner  finding  its  upper  extremity  sometimes  as  much  as  two 

'  There  wre  eertftin  Tarittions.  an  Firi  hti  pointed  out,  accordiiiK  to  Hex  »nil 
■ge,  depending  on  differences  q[  volume  and  differences  in  developmenl  respec- 
tively.   These  it  ia  not  considered  necsEatuy  to  discnsa  here  minalely. 


'  Fivi  found  in  twentj-eigbt  malee  the  mean  distance  of  the  upper  exlremitj' 
trora  the  coronttl  euture  to  he  4a  mil  lime  Ires,  and  of  the  lower  extremity  to  ba 
28  millimetres;  while  in  ttfly-louc  females  the  dielaccee  were  45  and  27 
miUioietreB  respectively'. 
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parietal  lobes  oF  the  brain,  wbicb,  as  baa  been  stated,  is  formed 
b}'  the  HsBure  of  Rolando. 

The  parieto-occijjital  fissure  is  situated  ou  the  average 
about  07  to  0'8  inch  in  advance  of  the  apex  of  the  lambdoidaL 
suture  (ng.  135,  p  o).  Fere  and  Eckei  make  it  almost  exactly 
coincide  with  the  lambda. 

§  14.  Next,  as  regards  the  contents  of  the  areas. 

The/c(Wi((iZ  area  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  frontal  lobe, 
though  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  what  is  included  under 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  three 
longitudinal  frontal  convolutions,  and  the  ascendijig  frontal  . 
convolution,  lie  in  the  antero-parietal  area.  The  regions 
included  in  the  frontal  area  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  those 
which  give  no  external  response  to  electric  stimulation.  They 
are,  according  to  the  bypothesis  advanced  (Chapter  XII.  §  16), 
the  motor  substrata  of  the  higher  intellectual  functions. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  fi'ontal  area  formed  by  the  temporal 
ridge,  and  by  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  orbit  through 
the  frontal  eminence,  correspond  to  the  situation  of  the 
superior  frontal  (8  f)  ,  mid-frontal  (m  f)  ,  and  inferior  frontal  (i  r) 
convolutions. 

§  15.  The  vpper  antero-iiarietal  area  (a  a  p)  contains  the 
upi>er  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  (ap)  and  ascending 
parietal  (s)  convolutions,  and  the  origins  of  the  sui>erior  and 
middle  frontal  convolutions.  The  former  arises  from  the 
ascending  frontal  about  1-2  or  1-3  inch  behind  the  coronal 
suture  ;  the  latter  about  an  inch  behind  the  same  line.  At  the 
upper  iwsterior  angle  of  the  area  part  of  the  postero-parietal 
lobule  is  visible,  and  below  this  part  of  the  supramarginal 
lobule  may  appear. 

5  16.  The  lower  antero-parietal  area  (i  a  p)  contains  the  lower 
third  of  the  ascending  parietal  (i)  and  ascenduig  frontal  (a  p) 
convolutions,  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lower  frontal 
convolution  (Broca's  rt'gion).  The  lower  frontal  convolution 
arises  from  the  ascending  frontal,  somewhat  leas  than  an  inch 
behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coronal  suture.  At  the 
upper  posterior  angle  of  this  area  a  email  jwrtion  of  the  supra- 
marginal  gjTua  is  visible,  and  below  this  a  small  portion  of  the 
superior  temporo-sphenoidaJ  convolution  comes  into  view. 
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These  two  areas  contain  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
postero-parietal  lobule)  all  the  motor  centres  of  the  limbs, 
facial  muscles,  and  mouth.  The  antero-parietal  area,  therefore, 
is  specially  the  motor  area  of  the  skull. 

§  17.  The  upper  postero-parieUU  area  (fig.  135,  spp)  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  postero-parietal  lobule.  Below 
it  lies  the  upper  portion  of  the  angular  gyrus  (s  p  p)  and 
part  of  the  supra-marginal  gyrus  (x).  Posteriorly,  what  are 
generally  termed  the  annectent  gyri  blend  with  the  occipital 
lobe. 

§  18.  The  lower  postero-parietal  area  (i  p  p)  contains  part 
of  the  supra-marginal  gyrus ;  behind  it,  part  of  the  angular 
gyrus ;  and,  below  this,  the  posterior  or  upper  ends  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions. 

The  postero-parietal  area  taken  as  a  whole,  if  we  except  the 
postero-parietal  lobule,  corresponds  with  sensory  regions,  and 
particularly  with  the  centres  of  vision,  which  occupy  a  large 
extent  of  this  area.  It  might  be  of  importance,  in  a  phreno- 
logical sense,  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  development  of  this  region  with  the  next,  and  those  mental 
faculties  of  which  sight  is  the  basis. 

§  19.  The  occipital  area  (fig.  185,  o)  indicates  the  situa- 
tion of  the  occipital  lobe,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cover 
it ;  inasmuch  as  part  of  the  occipital  lobe  generally  extends 
anteriorly  beyond  the  lambdoidal  suture  into  the  postero- 
parietal  area. 

§  20.  The  squamoso-temporal  area  (fig.  135,  s  q)  contains 
the  greater  portion  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions, 
but  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (the  centre 
of  hearing),  though  for  the  most  part  under  cover  of  the 
squamoso-temporal  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascends 
into  both  the  lower  antero-  and  lower  postero-parietal  areas. 

§  21.  The  ali'Sphenoid  area  (fig.  135,  a  s)  contains  the 
lower  or  anterior  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
and,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  centres  of 
smell  and  taste. 

§  22.  The  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil,  does  not  come 
to  the  surface,  but  lies  concealed  within  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
It  is  situated  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  wing  of  the 
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sphenoid,  and  opposite  its  line  of  articulation  with  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal. 

The  convolutions  situated  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the 
hemisphere  are  altogether  out  of  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
skull. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  surgeon,  desu-ous  of  trephining  over 
a  given  cortical  region,  certain  rules  of  measurement  have  been 
laid  down  by  Broca,  Pozzi,  Lucas  Championniere,  and  others. 
The  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando, 
the  principal  point  of  orientation,  can  be  determined  as  foUow^s. 
A  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the  external  auditory  meatus 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  vertex  indicates  the  position  of  the 
bregma,  or  point  of  intersection  of  the  sagittal  and  biparietal 
sutures.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Eolando  lies 
47  to  48  millimetres  behind  this  point.  To  find  the  inferior 
extremity  a  horizontal  line,  7  centimetres  in  length,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 
A  perpendicular  line  is  to  be  raised  on  the  extremity  of  this 
line  3  centimetres  in  height,  and  the  extremity  will  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of 
Eolando. 

Eeid  ^  has  suggested  the  following  rules  for  determining  the 
position  of  the  principal  fissures  and  convolutions  in  relation 
to  easily  felt  landmarks  on  the  skull.  These  are  the  glabella 
or  root  of  the  nose,  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput,  the  parietal  eminence,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  depression  in 
front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  frontal  part  of  the  temporal 
ridge,  and  the  supra-orbital  notch  (fig.  136  with  description). 
A  base  line,  from  which  all  perpendiculars  are  drawn,  is 
supposed  to  run  through  the  middle  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  hemispheres  is 
indicated  by  a  line  from  the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital 
protuberance,  and  the  transverse  fissure  is  indicated  by  a  line 

*  *  The  Principal  Fissures  and  Convolutions  of  the  Cerebrum/  Lancet^ 
1884. 
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from  this  same  protuberance  to  the  external  auditory  meatus 
(fig.  136,  Bc). 

If  a  point  is  taken  an  inch  and  a  quarter  behind  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  another  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
parietal  eminence,  the  line  joining  these  two  points  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  first  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  before  backwards  will  indicate  the  main 
fissure.     From  this  point  the  ascending  ramus  ascends  for 


Fig.  136.— Diaj?ram  of  Cranio-Cerebral  Belatlons  (Reid).— a,  glabella,  b,  external 
occipital  protuberance.  ^,  a,  p,  external  angular  process  of  frontal  bone.  BC, 
transverse  fissure,  ab,  longitudinal  fissure.  Sif.  JU^  Sylriau  fissure.  Sjf.  h./f*.^ 
horizontal  limb  of  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Stf.  a.JU.,  ascending  limb  of  fl»suro  of  Sylvius. 
DE,  perpendicular  line  from  depression  in  front  of  external  auditory  meatus  to 
vertex,  fo,  perpendicular  line  from  posterior  margin  of  bjise  of  mastoid  process 
to  vertex,  fh,  fissure  of  Elolando.  p,  o,  JU^  parieto-oocipital  fissure.  +,  most 
prominent  part  of  parietal  eminence. 

about  an  inch.  The  rest  of  the  line  corresponds  with  the 
horizontal  ramus  (fig.  136,  Sy.  h.Jls.).  If  two  perpendiculars 
are  raised  from  the  base  line  to  the  longitudinal  fissure — the 
one  from  the  depression  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  other  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid 
process — and  a  diagonal  be  drawn  from  the  upper  posterior 
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angle  to  the  intersection  of  the  anterior  line  with  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  this  diagonal  \ril\  represent  the  position  of  the 
fissure  of  Bolando. 

The  pa rieto- occipital  fissure,  somewhat  variable,  will  be 
indicated  approsimately  by  the  point  where  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  would  intersect  the 
longitudinal  fissure  (fig.  136,  p.  o.fis.) 

The  ascending  frontal  convolution  will  occupy  a  space 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  parallel  with  and  in 


Fin.  137.— DiBBTiiB  of  Creo[o-Crreb™\  RtUtiQnii(RrM).    +.  mmt  I'mmCnrnt  p«rt  n( 

lint  (roiiUl  conTqlu'tlon.    I  .fr./^  Srrt  tronUI  titan.   I.  \U  tlmure  'if  llniBn'Ui! 
Xf.}.,  fluire  a\  gylriai.    Sy.  h.f..  linrlionlnl  limb,  buiI  x^.  ii./_  bwiiiIIdk  )lni1i  r>t 

lenipore-flplisDoI'lBl  FoiiTolutlDn.  'l  t.  j>.  jl,  Br jt  wniparn-'pUcnoltiBl  Dniin.  "l  o.  c, 
fine  occijituil  coQTolutlop.   p.  p.  I,  I'wtl'IO-iHriEtal  lubale. 

front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (fig.  137,/.  r.).  The  divisions 
between  the  three  frontal  convolutions  will  be  indicated  by 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  from  the  supra- 
orbital notch,  and  along  the  frontal  part  of  the  temporal 
ridge  respectively  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  aspending 
frontal  convolution  (fig.  137). 
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The  boundary  between  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  and 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  It 
may  be  indicated  by  a  curved  line,  with  the  convexity  down- 
wards, drawn  between  the  end  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure 
and  the  end  of  the  Sylvian  line  (fig.  137,  a).  The  intra- 
parietal  fissure  is  indicated  by  a  line  curved  in  the  opposite 
direction  drawn  from  a  point  half  an  inch  external  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  in  its  anterior 
third  running  parallel  with  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  behind  it.  Above  this  line,  and  between 
it  and  the  fissure  of  Eolando,  lie  the  postero-parietal  lobule 
(fig.  137,  p.  p.  L)y  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolution. 
Below  the  line  lies  the  supra-marginal  lobule  and  portion  of 
the  angular  gyrus.  The  supra- marginal  gyrus  lies  under 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  eminence  (fig.  137, 
8.  m.  c). 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  bounded  above  by  the 
line  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  below  by  the  upper  border  of 
the  zygoma,  and  by  its  ideal  continuation  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  the  posterior 
border  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  anterior  extremity  of  this 
lobe  extends  as  far  forward  as  the  posterior  superior  border  of 
the  malar  bone. 

The  first  or  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  fissure  is  indicated 
by  a  line  parallel  with,  and  an  inch  below,  the  Sylvian  line. 
Between  these  two  lines  lies  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution.  The  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissure  is 
indicated  by  another  line  parallel  with  the  last  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  it.  The  position  of  the 
occipital  lobe  requires  no  further  special  definition. 
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